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PREFACE 


SiNCK 1921, whtm lire First Volume of this work was published, the 
active researches set on foot by me to clear up moot points and to enlarge 
the horizon in many directions have been carried on almost continuously. 
The excavation ol Knossos itself may almost be said to have renewed its 
j'Outh, '1 be results, indeed, luive been a perpetual source of wonderment, 
while, at the same lime, it may fairly be claimed for them that they have 
supplemented iiml confirmetl in a remarkable manner the general conclusions 
set forth in the previous \''oIume, 

They have (iiled up gaps and made the story more concinuous. They 
have helped, moreover, to set it on a new foundation. As regards the actual 
birth of the more advancetl tj'pe of culture that may properly be callcf.! 
' Minoan the discoverv of houses beneath the Central Court laelonging to 
the very latest N’eolithicstage has supplied fresh links with the pre-d\'iiastic 
or proto-Libyan —civilisation of the Nile \’'a II ey and confirmed the view that 
it was thence that came the first formative inllnctice that reached the * Mid- 
Sea lanti ■ and enabled Cretan civilization grailually to lietach it.self from 
an inert z\egean mass, 

The fresh materials obtained by Dr, Xanthudides from the primitive bee¬ 
hive tombsof Mesarain the extreme Southern district of the island have given 
substance to this view. As a sei|ue] to these, moreover, explorations under¬ 
taken by myself across the whole central zone of Crete, anil here for the first 
time recorded, have made it jwssible to trace at intervals the course of a very 
ancient Minoati paved way, wdiich ultimately brought ICnossos into connexion 
w ith u'hat seems to have been an important port at Komb on the Libyan .Sea, 

The corollary to all this has been tlte emergence of new and striking 
evidence of the tmjwtancc formerly attaching to the Southern approach to 
tile Palace site itself, of wliich the earlier excavations hatl given no inkling. 
In Sections of the first [»art of this V'olume are describeti the piers of the 
mighty \^iadiict by ivhich ihe ‘threat South Road' approached the bridge¬ 
head on this side and the monumental ‘ Stepped Portico' that led up from it 
to the South-West Palace Angle. 11 ere, moreover, as in the case of another 
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hltlierto unrccogtiiiicd cm ranee lo the NorthAVest, the preoi's were aflfortled 

of the former existence of yK>rtaL'; .uloriied with seulptiireci bands resembling 

iliose of the * Trcasur\' of Atreus' at Mwenae. 

« * 

Of even greater ivuman interest than iliis once stately IVrtlco is the 
extensive building brought lo light on the opposite slope, overlooking this 
approach. U Is impossible to describe it otherwise than as a ‘ Caravanserai' 
or Rest-House for travellers. It revealed, indeed, varied arrangements for 
ihcir convenience, including elaborate bathing accommodation, a spring- 
chamber—slater a scene of cult—and an elegant little refectory, adorned with 
an appetizing fne;ee of partridges. 

The Southern rmite served tii later days .as an avenue of intercourse 
with dynastic Egypt, in connexion with which nrany new tlata are supplied 
by the present Volume, A deposit of imported Miiioan polychrome pottery 
at Haragth in the Imyum—more closely d.ated than any similar discovery of 
the kind —will be seen to stand in a near stylistic and chronological relation 
to a splendid hoard of M. M. H vases iiorv brought to light near the South- 
East Palaci' Angle, 'file evolution of a whole series ofMinoan libation vases 
from an Egyptian osirich-egg type is also of pecti liar sign ifica nee, as well as the 
formation of a decoraib e style th.at can only be called ‘ Egy'ptoAlinoaii *. 
This style contains a very early Cretan clement—here for the lirst time 
clearly defined—^iind will be seen it) have a special hearing on titc history of 
many later types, including the Mycenae jewels. 

There can he no doubt that, to the last, these Egyptian influences 
remained prepoiuleranI at Ivno.ssos, but from the vt.Ty Veginning of the Age 
of I'alaccs—as is sho^vn bv inanv evidences here collected—tlircct relations, 

V F ■ 

such as had not hitiierto existed, were o]>L‘ncd otit with the Easternmost 
Mediterranean shores, and certain characteristic Minoan objects, such as the 
* rhytons' In the form of bttlls, ultimately go back, as is here shown, to remote 
Sumerian prototypes, In the opening out of thc.se Oriental cotinexions, as 
well as for intercourse with the Hast Cretan havens, the l larbour Town of 
Knossos—some account of winch is here given played an important part, 
anti relics derived from its lapiilarles and artisans' (quarters show that here, 
too, was an important artistic centre. The port of Niro Khani, a little 
farther East again, illustrates the manufacture, apparently for propaganda 
purpo.ses overseas, of such ritual objects as tripod altars and huge Double Axes 
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of the Cretan cult. At ^talha, East again of thiSt the results of the Trencli 
exploration of an early Palace—^here sumnian^ed—iiUistrate the Anatolian 
sources of the actual Palace plans. 

In tracing out these broatl relationships It lias also l>een thought well 
to add some new and striking evidences of the connexions of the Minoan 
world with the Maltese [siauds as well ns with the Illyrian Province on the 
hast .iVdriatic shores, the arts of which have a wider iutere-st as having later 
reactetl on the Celtic tribes. On the other hand, the re is Itere notetl the 
curious appearance in a Mjeenac Shaft Grave of a balberti type that can be 
traced, \'ia the Po \'’nlley anti the high passes of the higiirian .Alps, to a form 
characteristic of the advaiicei.1 Irish Uron/e Age Citlcure. 

The main theme of tiic present \^ohime as regards the Palace and its 
surroundings is the epoch of Hestoraticit which opens what has been here 
called the ’New Era', and ;it the same time heralds the evolution of the 
early phase of the ‘Late Mlnoan' Style, And here, at the outset of my 
researciies, some ilhiiiiinating phenomena, afforded by the exploration of the 
collapsed South-Eastern Angle of the Palace, for the first time definitely 
established the fact that the great overthrow* that harl precLxIed and 
rendered necessary the work of restoration vi'as the result of a great Earth¬ 
quake that took place towards ihc close of the Third Mhklie Mmoan Period,* 
carlj'. it would seem, in ihe second quarter of the sixteenth centurv if, c, 

A contemporary seismic iliqujsit was traceable beneath the restored 
town-houses as well as throughout a large part (T the Palace. It might well 
be aske<l, indeed, if other similar stratified evidences of destruction lu-re 

'My lormer conclujiion iIj.ti ihu guMt niijjtrnplk- mihic «ju tiu' siti- uwfkvd the .uitial 
close of liic Third Midtllc Miiiftin plijJSL- provt-i lu h.ive Iwen inavcurair. 'Mil- iiiim^nnif tc.sis 
uoFft ciiTTitid tjiit shtksv thiFit the iu l'»iluci! und fo'^rn alike Uiok pliirc nt tintii 

wlitn ilie M. M. Ill h culture us rt-rainieully defined wu* still in existemc. I'he l„ M, I phiise 
had rot us yet been evolved, M tlie smic tiiiiL-, since nbjecu ftom the ' seismic ‘ stratum already 
shoiv the iiiwraiinn of early Kinluccnth (Jyiuisty influences, the dale of the Karihquake itself cun 
be hiirdly placetl earlier than ahoui 1575 11. c. The ' kcstOTaiion ' which utmost immerfiatety 
siift.’eedt'ii on this may he- set down thercfrireat jtbmit 15*5 u.c.,aRd it is Itiishly luiprotHbfL' that 
the new ecranite style -J,. M- I ir—could have luken its diaracterfstiir form before 1550. 'I bis 
brings down the heglnniug of the Ute Minoan .\gc to u somewhut later date than had been 
hiihcrto supposed. U agrees, however, with the fact—of which the evidence is given below -ihai 
the L. M. 1 A ceramic pha.se almost esaedy coincides with tiu- reign of I hothme* 111 , and may 
therefore he approximuiely dated 1500^1450 h-c. But, in any case, histurlcally speaking, tbe 
* New I’m ' may be said Iti bc^in with tfic kesiomitun. 
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traceable might not have l>een also due to the hand of Naliire, 1 Ite records 
of motleni atul Venetian, Cniulia as well as of its classical predecessor show, 
in fact, that this jjarticular Cretan district has been more liable to earth¬ 
quakes than perhaps any European area -the greater shocks averaging two 
in a centtiry. 'I’o archaeological science it will be certainly a new suggestion 
that the successive ilestructioiis at Kiiossos, of which we have the stratified 
evuleiice. and which can indeed be apfiroximateK' dateil, correspond witli 
successi\'e seismic overthrows.' 

tn June 1926, as related ljelow,= I shared the dramatic and awe* 
inspiring irsperience of a fairly severe earthquake shock—overdue, according 
to the local reckoning—in the Iiead-<piariers house on the actual site of 
Kiiossos, and the vivid ex])eriences there gained have great Iassisted my 
own realization of the tremendous destructive force that had been operative 
on the site at j^erixstually recurring intervals, 'I'hese (rxperiences at the same 
lime brought with them a new understanding of the ‘internar side of the 
local cult. 

The architectural work of the ‘ Re-stoiaiion ’ is in many ways l>est 
illustrated by some of the good town-houses of Knossos, of which a series 
is here ilescribed—several of them wholly or largely for the first time. 
The evidences of culture and well-being among the burgher class in the first 
half of the sixteenth century K.c. arc truly astonishing, and nowhere more 
than in the comparatively small ‘House of the Frescoes' with Its stacked 
remains of brilliant frieites of natural scenes and its painted as W'cll as 
engraved inscriptions. The tloral designs of these frescoes are in many 
cases rejjeated on the l ases found on the house doors, atui are of great interest 
in their bearing on tbe genesis of Ijiie Minoan ceramic decoration, Manyother 
objects of art foumi iti these private dwellings- -such as the ivorj' Griffin and 
the inlaid bull's liead * rliyton *, with Its crystal eyes—w ere of surpassing 
fjeanty, and a whole series of hoards also came to light of bronze tools and 
of elegant vases, incUuling a silver service. The variety and convenience of 
the house-]jlanning is also remarkable, I'lie size and disposition of the 
bouses of the inner town have themselves been so far sampled that I have 
ventured w ith a proportional estimate for the poorer outer quarters—to come 
to some conclusions as to the actual population of ‘ brf>ad Ivnossos ’ in its 
* Set- below, p. 320, note 3, * See p, 315 scqtj. 
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great Minoaii days, which, if we add the Harbour Town, can hardly be safely 
reckoned as having incUidcd less than 100,000 tnhabimnts. To the ceme- 
tenes lias now been added that of Mavro Spelio, facing the I'alace on the 
steep beyond die stream, of the greatest interest as carrying back the rock-cnt 
ty[)e of clianiber tomb common later in Mainland Greece to, at lease, the 
eighteenth century before our Era, and as supplying a link w itli Egyptian 
rock-tombs dailng from the early part of the Middle Kiiigtlom. 

1 he Palace itself in its restored form has been described in the present 
Volume, so far as the plan is recoverable, throughout its Western (piLirter. 
Indications are here given of the existence of an important stepped entrance, 
with its sculptured portal, at the North-West Palace Angle, At the same 
time evidence due to supplementary explorations has thrown a ivholly new 
light on the history of the Western entrance system, where die passage ran 
originally due East. The imijosing West Porcli as it existed in the later 
Palace and the adjoining ‘Corridor of the Procession* {which is shoivn to 
have had an earlier scheme of decoration) are very fully illustrated, w hile fresh 
researches have given a surprisingly complete shape to the South l’ro|ty- 
laetim by which this State passage reached the of this quarter 

of the building and its principal ‘ Tri-columnar HallIn the reconsitiluted 
bay of tlie Propylaenm a replica of the Cup-bearer Fresco there found 
has been replaced in position, and the original grandeur of this statel}' 
hall, the protol) [je of those of Tiryns. can be gathered from htr, I- yfe's 
restored drawing,' 'J'he processional scheme of frescoes, to which the Cup¬ 
bearer belongetl, and which runs througli all this quarter of the building, 
has been carefully comparetl in the second yxirt of this \'t)Unnc with the 
wall-paintings representing Miiioan * iribiitarics' from Keftlii and ‘the Isles 
of the Sea ' in the tombs of a series of Eg} ptkn Viziers at the Eg)'ptiaii 
Thebes. 

l^artl)' served b}' a continuation of the ’ Procession ’ Corridor, jKirtly in 
direct connexion with the South Porch, was another stately entrance pasaage 
of which a full account is here for the first time given, 'fiiis ’ South-North 
Corridor * is show'n from the remains with which it is associated to have had 
a specially ceremonial character. It was tlanked near its Southern end by 
what seems to have been a small shrine, to which the * I'alanquin Fresco’ 

' r. 71 f, Pig. * 13 . 
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with its sacerdotal figures belongs, together with many clay seaLimpressions 
and a remarkable matrix presenting a religious sceite. In the section 
approaching the Central Court the sacral asj>ects of this Corridor culminated 
in the tiiscovery of the rentains of a painted stucco relief of a male personage 
wearing a lily crown with peacocks' plumes {reproduced in the frontispiece of 
Part 11) ill whom wc may legitimately recognize an actual Priest-King ol the 
Palace Sanctuary. 

A careful study of the remains connected with the extension Flastof the 
fa?atle line of the Palace on the Central Court, which tras the special 
characteristic of the restored fabric, has proved the existeiice of a series of 
0[ien porticoes anti verandaJis occupying tire space between the earlier and 
inter frontage. On the basis of this the remarkable restoration of the late 
Mr, F. G. Newton, opposite p. S14 in Part I! of this Volume, gives for the 
first time a inistworthy view of the facade of the West Palace Section as it 
once existed, rising three stories, terrace above terrace, on this side of the 
Central Court. 

In the middle of lliis facade stood a small columnar shrine of tJve class 
well known from frescoes and embossed gold plates, and of w'hich the actual 
grounil-plan, with the column-hases on the wings and indications of the 
central fclla, had been recognized bv me some vears since. A revised 
restoralion of this is here gi\'en. 

Supplementar}' researches have thrown fresh light on the Stepped 
Porch immediately North of this, which proves to have had a second column 
on a higher level, while East of the landing here by wdikh access was 
obtained to the first tloor of this quarter, a remarkable development took 
place. Blocks in si lit or only a little sunken w'cre found above the lower 
wall-tops showing the cuttings for the steps ^parts of which also came to light) 
of a fine central staircase leading up to the higher floors, This was flankeil 
by a passage way on its South side leading to what proves to have been 
a broatl open corridor above tlie ' Long Corridor ’ of the basement Maga- 
zincs. This [massage also gave access to what was clearly the principal 
Sanctuary hall ‘of the three columns’ into which opened a small treasury 
chamber containing a rich deposit of votive vessels mostly of niarl>le-like 
material, more ot which have now been put together. Among these were 
‘ rhj'tons ■ in the shaj>e of lions’ and lionesses’ heads answering to the cult of 
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the lion-guartieil Mfnoan Rliea, as seen on sea I-impressions fount! by the 
neighbouring shrine. Of all the objects of ritual character found at Knossos 
these may be tliought to have the highest interest, since part of a lion's head 
* rhytoii ot the same material and fabric as those from the Central Palace 
sanctuary tvaa found at Delphi beneath tlie very adylon of tlie temple of 
Apollo, showing that the site had once been the scene of the Minoan form of 
worship in whicli the Goddess ivas supreme. 

General plans on a large scale of both the Eastern anti Western Sections 
of the Palace are inserted at the end of Part 11 of this \'olume, together with 
El restored Plan of the Western Quarter. Among siibiects reserved for the 
concluding \ olume of this work may be mentioned the ^ Miniature Frescoes ' 
from the deposit North of the Central Court, the biill-grappliiig reliefs 
of the Northern Entrance, and the ‘ Cow-boy Frescoes' of the Eastern 
terrace border. Tmixjrlant supplcincnbiry nnttcrials belonging to the great 
Age will be also illnstrated from the Domestic Quarter inclmling the Ivfwv 
Deposit and some remarkable relics that stand in close relation to it. 'I’he 
fragmcniarj'' high reliefs of wrestling and bull-grappling, perhaps the noblest 
prockicts of Minoan Art and derived from what seem.s to have been the 
principal ball ot the East Quarter, also remain to be recorded, Finally, the 
remains of the last Palace period—L. .\I. 11—will receive some special treat¬ 
ment including the Room of the Throne and its fresco decoration, the noble 
‘Palace Style' jars, the miincroiis seal-impressions, and some general 
account ot the Inlonnation supplied by the inventories and other liocuments 
preserved on the clay tablets of the I^inear Class Ik 

1 can only here repeat the acknowledgements coiitiiinet,! In the Preface 
to my first \'^olume to fcllotv workers in the same field, ,and in a principal 
degree to Dr. Duncan Mackenzie, my assistant In the excavations, atid now 
fulfilling his new post as Archaeological Curator at Knossos. To some 
quarters indeed I can no longer turn for friendly help, nor can 1 convey 
the acknowledgement of my indebtedness. Richard iicager, from whose 
felicitous explorations so much seemed still to be gained for the stoi^' of 
IMInoan Crete, has been called away Ixifore hi.s time. The architect, F. G. 
Newton, ot whose singular ability in reproducing the living images of 
ancient bnildings from their dtsjccla ffian^ra this Volume contains splendid 
proof, has also been taken from us. 
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|[ ts uith ihe greatest [ileasiire that I have to record that Mr. I hcotiore 
1 ‘yTe, at present Director of the Cambridge University School of Archltectiiirt*, 

10 whom the earliest plans of the I’alace were due, was able at my reciuest 
to pass sonte weeks at Knossos iti 19-b, where lie superintended the final re 
constitution of the exquisite little Koyal Villa—the earlier planning of whicli 
was also due to him- thus assuring its permanent conservation. He has 
also lieen able to bring the general plans of the I'alace, including that of the 
restored puato sidbilc of the WT-st Section, up to date In the form in which 
they are presented at the end of Part II of this Volume. He has thus 
incorijorated the resnlLt of Mn Christian Doll’s thorooghgoing work in the 
East rpiarier. as well as the late Mr. F. G. Newton's restorations of tlte Upper 
Palace halls on the West. At the same time he has been able to execute 
for the present work the hue restored view of the South Propylaeum, and 
to reproduce a series of delicate details of sculptured friezes. 

The plans of the ‘ South House'—with many in to re sling details, even 
to the form of Minoan locks—here for the first time publislieil —as well as 
those of the * Little Palace arc the work of Mr. Christian Doll, I'or sevcr<il 
plans and sections both Inside and outside of the I’alace, and some excellent 
drawings, 1 have also been indebted to Mr. Piet de Jong, whose services 
were on seversd occasions placed at my disposal by the Director of the 
Hritish School at Athens. T, lianks to the 1 riistees of the IJritish Mtiseiiiii, 
Mr, E. J. Forsdyke of the Department of Classical Antiquities was able at 
my reipicst to assist in the excavation of the early cemetery beyond the 
Kairaios.and this was continued by him independently with interesting results 
in 1937. 

ToMoiisieiir E. Gillicron, fils, I have been continually indebted for his 
liivalunbic assistance in piecing together [jainied plaster panels and his 
skilleil restoration of the fresco designs, some of which have supplied the 
Coloured I'lates of this Volume. With hj.s help 1 have also been able to 
place replicas of some of the most interesting of these in the positions 
occupied by the originals on the Palace avails. 

My rt'searches into the early relations of Knossos with the pre-i.iynastic 
civilization of the .Nile Valley, set forth in the earlier Sections of this 
\'ohime, have been much assisteii by tlie fertile exploration of the VauiUd 
Tonthf of Mesara b\' Dr. Ste]jhnnos Xanlhudides, the Cretan Ephor of 
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Aiuiqutties, wluj has always placed hts own in formation and the resources of 
the Candia Mn&eimt at iity disposal in the most oblijjini^ way. 

To my I'Teiich colleagues. Monsieur J. Charboiineiix amh after him, 
Monsieur F. Cliapouthier, 1 am In a special way indebted for the friendly 
permission to study on the spot their epoch-making discoveries In the early 
Palace of Mallla about which I have been therefore able to give some first¬ 
hand appreciations, illustrated by means of photographs liberally supplied by 
the excavators themselves. The cGmparati\^ vainc of these for the Knos- 
sian Palace in its earliest shape is very great. 

In the early Nilotic and Egyptian field I have received most valuable help 
from Professor P. E. Newberr}-, who has placed valuable materials at my 
disposal, and I have also had the benefit of the admirable drawings illustrative 
of the Mlnoait tributaries depicted in the Theban tombs by Mr. and Mrs. de 
Claris Davies, As in the past, moreover, 1 have received scholarly and pains¬ 
taking help from IVofessor I*. LI. Griffith of Oxford, front Dr. H. R, 11 all, 
Keeper of Oriental Antiquities in the British Museum, and from 1 h. Alan 
Gardiner, the Editor of the y'ourna/ of E^plology. 

I have entleavoured throughout this work to express, however itnper- 
fectly, my acknowledgement to the current publications of fellow workers. 
Blit it Is always possible—especially for those engagetl largelj- In field 
work—to miss printed materials, scattered as they now are Ijeyond all corn- 
passable range. That others may have corroborated cone his Ions indepen¬ 
dently reached in the course of these int|uiries is itself all to the good. Some 
important contribuiions to Minonn archaeology, indeed, tliat luive appeared 
since this Volume was in the press I have, perforce, been unable to 
refer to, Antongst these may be mentioned Professor Martin Nilsson's 
important work on Minoan Religion,' which traverses so much common 
ground in all that affects that subject. For his generous references to 
niy own work I can only here offer my warm acknow)cdgenient.s. j\ 1 y best 
commentary Is supplied by the new materials concerning the attributes and 
cult of the great Minoan Goddess contained In this Volume, and in particular 
the evidences of her chthonic aspect. 

Nor can I make more than a very inadequate reference here to tlie 

' The Mitioati-MyctmmH and iii Surt-ival in Orreh i.und, C. W. K, 

Glccruu: Gxronl L'niverskv I’res*, &c., 1937* 
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Memorial V’oltimc of Essa}'son Mlnoati subjects * lliaC has just readied me 
the work itself of a select yrouii of scholars and presented to me, in honour 
of my sevenly^fifth blrtliilay. under the auspices of tiic Oxford Flulologlcal 
Societv, on behalf of a much larger number of ivell-ivishers. not only in my 
ou n Uiilversky, but (jf many countries, iiidtidtiig most of those whose names 
I most highly respect for ihfir achievements In arcligeological and allied 
snhiects. 11 is a touching tribute and a great encouragement. 

ARTHUR EVANS. 

YoeusUKV, IStkus.. 

XF-AK OMFOkU, 

ts, 103 ?. 


’ JiiftiYt (Iff A(p^» iircstntcd Ui Sif Ariliur Evans in honour of iiis sevcnly- 

fiflU [linhday : edited hy f!. Osson. Oxford. i.'Lircridon I'lrts, tyj-. 


COX'lllNTS 

Vuu U. PART I 

fALrk 

§ 33. Uiscovekv Of Late Neolithic HousiEs ueseath Centhai. Couut : 

TkAtHTlON'AL AFFIMTIEH WITH MAtXLASti KaST . . . , i 

Ketrospcclivc olMerratintis; J'he Site of Knossoii : l^Hiition not commanding like 
Mycenae; but suitable for [irimilive needs; Original Neolithic settlement com¬ 
paratively low-lying ; ‘ lell' formed by successive ilepo-sit^; Neolithic culture of 
Crete fundamentalty Anatolian, conforming to liite Gcotcigtcal Tnidiilon. I'he 
‘great gulf fixed’ between the Anatolo-Crelati Neolithic and that of Mainland 
fJreece with its North-Kastern ujsociauom; Discovery of lute Neolithic Houses 
beneath Central Court of I’aliice, Incidental find of coins and [mtlery 

from adjoining site of (keok Temple—the ‘House of Ithe.a': Two main t.iitc 
Neolithic layers, « and fi: 'rransitional elctnients in culture; The ‘chalice' type 
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(' ^3' Dl&COVEkV OF i-ATE NEOLfTIlTC HoUSES HEXEATH CENTRAL 
Court: traditional AiT-TNiTitJ*: with Mainland East. 

; TkcSUt&f Km^sats ; Posilmt tto(commanding 
like My mine, ktl suit able for primitive needs: Oiigina! Neolithic sdlkment 
conipitradvely lcfii>-lyiHg: ‘ Tdl' formed h sneeessh'e deposits; jVeolithii: 
(uitnre of Crete fundamaitally Anatolum. couforinin;^ to fate tieologidfl 
Tradition. The 'great gulf fixed’ bet'ieeen (he Anatolo-Creian Neolithic 
and that of Mnitdand Greece ivith its NortlhEasUra associations : /discovery 
of late Neoliikk Houses kneath Court of Palace, 1^2}-2^ r I nek 

dental find of coins and pottery from adjoining site of Greek Temple—the 
'‘House of Rhea': Two main Late NeoUthk layers, a and Transitional 
elements in culture: 'The* Chalice' type and protoHgyptian copper parallel; C lay 
idoR ; Slone implements and Copper Axe {imported ?) : Axe antnlet ; I-rag- 
nicnts of variegated stone z/essels—evidence of pre-dynastte Egyptian tnfiuenccs ; 
Plan of Neolithic houses—the Store Cells ; Appearance of fixed hearths ; 
Contrast with Jlinoan usage of movable hearths; Pixcd hearths rt yiainland 
traailion, inheritance of Continentat Climate; Reappearanee of Anatohan 
type of Central Hearth beyond Aegean ; I^lovable hearths of the Aftnoan Age 
symptomatic of Southern fnjhtence. 

A OKK.VT i-arthtjanUe' seeiiiji to have laid ill ruins a large jjart of the 
Palace as it existed towards the close of the '^Ihlrd ^liddle Mtitoaii Period. 
IJefore, however, considering this catastrophic event ami the widespread 
activities that mark the beginning of the New Era it is well to take 
a reifoS]jective glance at the central subject of this work in Its larger hear¬ 
ings. as illustrated hy further finds due to supplementary researches. These, 
it will be seen, have thrown a new light on the rise of Knossos. to become 
the dominating centre of the insular life at the very epoch when Minoan 
culiiire was to w in for itself a wider field in wiiat was henceforth to be known 
as Mycenaean Greece. 

i\lore ami more—bcgimiltig, as is now made api>arent In' some remark¬ 
able finds described below, from the latest Neolithic stage—the Jeiermtnitig 

' S<«f bvtow, p. 5^7 s«n]. 
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cau^e of this brilliant development of carl}' civiliAitlon is seen to be traceable 
to the opening out of comniunications with the Nile Valley by means of 
a very ancient transit route across the island from Knossos to the havens of 
ihe Libyan Sea, survtvin^^ vestiges of wliich^ at least in its later form, are 
described below. Monumental evidence of the stipreme importance of this 
Soiichern route is now indeed before us in the dramaEic emergence of the 
foundation walls and pillars of a stately |>ortico stepping up ihe slope eo the 
Palace on tliat side and approached on the opposite banks of the ravine b}' 
a viaduct of truly Cyclopean build abutting on the bridgediead. 

In considering the site of Knossos and the part it played in the early 
history of the East Metiiterrancan basin w^e are continually struck with the 
apjjartrnt inferiority of its posiEion as compared with that of other great 
centres in die same geographical region, Trny. with its Pergamon, 
dominntctl its plain in the same way as the acropolis of Mveenae or the 
Kadmeia of Thebes. So, too^ In Crete itself, Hiaestos, with its rival FaUcc, 
looks down on the lon^ jilaiti of Mesarii. Unit tlie Eabce Sanctuary of 
Euossos tin Its artificially flattcitoil knoll is ovcrlookcti in every dir^tction 
hy better [Xjints of vantage, including llie heiglit immediately West which 
tornied the cltianilel ol the (ireck and Roman City, 1 1 stands back, moreover, 
Irotii the river-motJtli, .and harliour and it is only its upperntost terrace that 
catches the merest glimpse of sea. To the visitor ap[iroachIng the site by the 
high road from Candia its remains come suddenly into view, cradled amidst 
the sHrroiindirtg hills (see Eig, 1), 

I he explanation is to be sought in the special circumstances of its 
origin. In the case of so many other ancient centres of human habitation 
the ilellberate designs of warlike chiefs seem to have plated a leading 
part in the cltolce of position, and the town arose within tiie walls or 
under ihe shadow of a fortified acropolis of native rulers. Hut the licgin* 
uings of Knossos were of a rjuite ditTerent order. It secm.s to liave taken its 
rise ill remote antiquity simply because it was a spot buital)lc for the needs 
of primitive mail. So far, indeed, from starting as a hill stronghold it may 
be said to a great extent to have formed its mvn hill. As has been shown 
in an earlier Section of this work/ tile hill of Kcphali on which the threat 
Trainee afterwards rose is itself csseiuially a ‘ Tell' such as we find in Egypt 
or the East, built up out of the debris and deposits formed by successive 
stages of occupation going back without a break to the earliest Neolithic 
phase of which vc have any record in the Island. The residence of 


♦ See vol. i, pp. 34. 35, 
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native dynasts was ultimately here because the site had l>een a centre 
of poptilauon from immemorial time. 

Knossos in truth had grown up without anj' artificial planting, as deep- 
rooted in its native soil as the wild li([uorice-plants that to-dav flourish within 
its courts,^ Starting from below the earliest Minoan level the Neolithic 
strata were found to go down in places to a further depth of ten or ele\'eii 
metres, or nearly feet, to the virgin rock*“ There is evidence, moreover, 
that this Stone Age settlement covered a considerable area. Not only does 
it underlie the Palace and its outer Courts hut it extends lieyond its Northern 
Ixirders * and down the s1ope.s to East and South in the direction of the 
Kairatos stream on one side and its trihutary torrent on the other. 

In other words, when we take into account the rising of the surface due 
to these huge accumulations, the Stone Age settlement so far from being on 
a hill-top lay In a distinct depression among the surrounding ranges. It was 
thus to a considerable extent sheltered, as the historic Knossos never was. 
from the fury of the prevailing winds. The gorges that run up hence to 
the relatively low watershed form in fact the battle-ground of two main 
aerial forces from North and South, the violence of which often intleed 
interrupted the excavations. The protagonists on either side are the fierce 
Bonuh {liorea.s}—the Nor-Nor* has ter of Crete—and tlie hot, de[jressing 
AW/lfi, lurid with Sahara sand, wliich often iriumiplis in the late spring, 
liut these are happily siicceedetl by the Etesian Alcih'tus from the North- 
W’est, which from the end of May to October give this Cretan tract a 
freslier climate than any to be found on the low-lying districts of Mainland 
Greece. 

Unquestionably, the predominance which live Minoan Knossos ultimately 
obtained not only in Crete itself but throughout the .Aegean and a large part 
of the East Mediterranean world was due to certain geographical ad vantages 
inherent in its situation but which had been little dreamed of bv its first 
Neolithic settlers. Apart from the fact iliat to the West as well as to the 
South-East it lay on the borders of exceptionally fertile districts, the iitigh- 
bouriiig haven at the mouth of the Kairatos and what ts now the bay of 
Candia sii]>iilied the best outlet for Central Crete on the Aegean side. 

On the other hand, as a landing-place for .Aegean craft It possessed 
special advantages. In the immediate background of the haven the conical 
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profile of tile peak of Juktas, as thus seen rising from atnitJst a lower trace 
of cotmtry, presents a j'ootl landmark for mail}- nitks otit to sea, while 
the opposite creeks of the island of Dia offered secure shelter against 
the Nortlierti gales. 

It is along this sector of Crete, moreover, that the dorsal chain, 
represented on the one side by Mount Ida, on the other by the Lasithi 
range ^or Western Dikta), dips down so as to attbrJ easy access to Mesara, 
the largest and most fertile plain of the Island, and through it to the Southern 
towns and havens. Special attention will be called to the importance of the 
transit route thus opened in bringing Knossos into relation with civilized 
elements beyond the Libyan Sea, 

Hut these connexions—so far-reaching in their ultimate rcsnlts—can 
hardly he thought to have seriously a fleeted its earlier prehistoric phase. 

It has been already noted that the Neolithic culture of Crete-—of which 
we by no means have the beginnings in the earliest strata unearthed on the 
site of Knossos —presents features, such as the occurrence of certain types 
of clay images, that find iheir nearest comparisons on the Anatolian side, On 
the other hand, recent discoveries are bringing out the interesting fact that, 
up lo ihe dawn of the Age of Metals, Mainland Greece to the Southern littoral 
of the Morea was occupied by a Neolithic culture of very different alifinities.^ 
Its most characteristic features indeed, as illustrated by its ceramic fabrics 
and notably tlieir most developed class with its bichronie and polychrome 
decoration, curvilinear as well as geometrical, not only lit on to the Thessalian 
group, bill find their continuation through a large part of the Eastern balkans 
to the I-ou er I )anube and, beyond the Carpatliians. to the Steppes of Southern 
Russia. Between the AnatoIt>Cretan Neolithic and that which makes its 
appearance on the opposite forelands of Mainland Greece * a great gulf 
is fixed *, only later bridged by the rise of sea-craft on the Aegean side. 

It seems i>crmissible, indeed, to trace in this cultural divergence the 
continuous operation of physical causes to which was owing the marked 
difference observable between the fauna anti flora of Mainland Grce:cc and 
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ihat of Crete. This, indeed. Is nowhere more distinctly visible than in the 
neighbouring islantls of Cerigo ami Cerigotto wliidi stood as their rcsj^>cctlve 
forelands at the time of the inrush of the Miocene Sea and the formation of the 


South Aegean basin, Tliis irniption—later completed by the still greater 
submergence in Pleistocene times of the tract occupied by what is now' the 
North Aegean—had left Crete part of a projecting horn of Western Asia 
Minor, nor does the stibsequcnt segregation of Rhodes and the other inter- 
mediate islands seem to have aftecteil tlii.s fundamental relationship with the 
Anatolian mainland. Suggestive phenomena are presented by die community 
of early names both of places and persons in both areas and by the long 
survival In the island of a dominant proto-Aniienoid type.’ 

Discoveries made at Knossos in 19^3 ^9-4 Central C'oiiit of 

the Palace have now thrown a clear light on the latest stage rcacheii by the L^ie 
insular Stone Age culture on purely indigenous lines. It has already been 
noted that In order to obtain a level sjiace for this Court and the adjoining 
West Section of ihe Palace ihe builders had levelled away tlie original top 


of the ‘ Tell *, removing thus almost the whole of its harly Minoan strata, 
and tills ancient process of excavation has greatly facilitated access to the 
Neolithic deposits in this area. These begin in fact almost directly below 
the pavement level, and certain stumps of walls that had been^ brought out 
here by successive seasons' rains in the Sonth-We.steni part ot the Central 
Court, where the jiaving slabs had been torn away, proved to belong to 
strnciiires that for the tirst time supply detailed plans of Neolithic 
dwellings in Crete, 

Although, except for a small fragment, the Minoan paving bail been 
removed,—p.irilv. it ivoiiUl seem, in quite recent times,*—the imilcriying 
deposit was as a'whole curiously free from any ingredients later than the 
latest Neolithic. In a section of the South-West angle of the excavated area 
there were, however, signs of a coiisitltridile superficial disturbance markt.d 
by the presence of plain pottery of I lellenic typ^, A n.ore precise indica¬ 
tion was supplied by the discovery among the sherds of four silver staters, 
or 'tortoises*, of Aegina, the early diflusion of "which in Crete is one of its 
mo.si marked numismatic features! Two of these, found near one another. 
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were mere dumps, of archaic aspect.* not struck later than the seveiuh 
centur}' a.c.. and a good deal \^'orii. Anotlicr, still presenting the earlier, 
smooth-shelled type of ilie tortoise.* belongs eo about the middle of the 
sSxtli century* The louiih piece wsts bHihantly p^eser^’cd and displayed 
a tortoise of naUiralisEic style ^ dating fron’i about 4^0 The impression 

that the coins leave is that they may origmally have formed part of more 
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til an one separate l>oar<l tic posited in the treasury of ;m adjacent Hellenic 
shrine tlic actual evidence of ii hidi lias been preserved. 

WwVsof 'I here are in fact visible in the area that lieie borders the Central Court 
the base-blocks of an olilonj; bulk]Ini', immediately overlying the wall stumps 
hou?iS^^' I'alace chamber and the roiigli foundations of the bastion of the 

(j'lWc stepped Porch beyoiul. blocks from which had been ani^roprluted for this 
intritsivc struciiircP Tts mte-rtor (.hmeiisions are iO’f5 by y metres, with a 
major axis runiiinj- Last and West, the main lines of the builcliiig conrormin». 
doubtless for convenience' sake, with those of the Palace (sec i- ig, *i). 

We haY'c here a very simple tcmjtle plan showing no traces of cross parti- 
tions within or nnftte without, 

I he debris containing the sltertls and Aeginetati coins extends to 


’ Cf. B. , 1 /: Car, II. XXIII, 1 - 3 , The 
wciRhiii w'crti ji and ti-s ijrni, rcKpec- 
tiv«b'. 

" J'LXXIV. , I. \Vi. ij-jgrrit., 

Cf>iinleMiTnrke(i wilh ji IrMTsynibul. 


* t.f. cir, l*t, XXIV, 10, \Vt. tt‘ii grni. 

* Fn tile course of ihe p.TriinI rccansitlLitioo 
of I he stepped iifiper l^riipylaeum some of 
These blociis were nepbeed in ihcir ougiiml 
conlexi 
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within Li^bont thr^e metres of the wall of the teinple and liuvf: afforded 
the first clue to its approshnatc date. I he vase fragments themselves were 

_ geueraSly plain, showing only in rare cases a black or red 

gla^e. They seem to have mainly belonged io the 
type with handles curving out from the inskle of the cup. 
There u erc. however, a great iiunibrr of miniature: handle- 
less cups, only r. cm. in height aiul clearly nf a votive 
class (see inset). 

The existence of tins I [ellenic temple wilhin the Palace area has 
a st>ecla1 interest since it fits in with the siatcmcut ot Diuduros that In his 
day there were slill visible on the site of Knossos the fotnulations of the 
I louse of Rhea and a very ancient cypress grovoJ tl b certainly someihiiig 
more ihan a cohiciderice that the later shrine of which we have now the 
evidence stands on the borders of the Central Saiieiuary of the hliiioan 
Goddess, depicted on its official seals like ihe later Moihrr of the Cretan 


Zens, between lion stipportersK- 

The occurrence of Greek remains at this spot is itself, so far as the 
exca^^atiou of tlie Palace is concernetJ^ an unlc|iie phenomenoir Nowhere 
else widiiu its boundaries, extended us they ■^vere, was any similar record cl 
pocu|>atlon in classical times bronglit io light, ihough outside them, especi¬ 
ally to the North-West, there were abundant signs of habiialton fi'om tite 
Geometrical period onwards. The probability that a great part of the siEe 
was covered In later untiquJly by the Grove of Klua gains support from 
the straggling specimens of /a?/ ^ that still grow wild in 

the gorge of the old Kairatos strrxint below. Ihe nviglu>' cypress beams 
of the Palace themselves suggest the accessibility oi fine specimens of 
this tree in curly times. Who shall say tinu during the dark period that 
followed oil the fall of Minoan civillzaLiun in the Islaiul this lorest growth 
may not. in the valiey.s at least, have reg-aitmd part of ihc area that it had 
lost by excessive exphntation ? The descried site of Knossos would thus 
have more nearlj recalled the stale in winch It was first found by prhnllivc 
man. In the 1 lomeric I lynm to Apollo It b spoken of as the " many treed ^ 
With the exception of a small part of the area near llie border of the 
Central Court where ttiese intrusive classical remains wnre lound on the tipper 
level the Neolithicdeposit that had lain immediately beneath the original j^ave- 


* biutj. Sic , lib. V. c, fi6- tlw irue fiulanical name. A Cretan .sPLit even 

- ^^ee A^nom^iy p. 29^ suiiMeLastliiU it5iimlM;rwaiicxpn3:kd(secp. 24^) 

and cf. beloWp § ^“ 15 * * I 

I lii^p mlhcr llvin s^ff}/vrriWfs, to iin 
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mt'n t was. as a 1 rttiu] y ol wer vcci, o f a vtry u n m i xecl cotn posit ion. Mo reove r, the 
iipi>ermosl of the two principal layers that can be here ilistin^'dJshecl most be 
regartlcil as still hc1ongin|j in its essential feattires to the insular Stone Age. 
The coiuents of both layers indeed represent substantially the same con¬ 
cluding phase of till! U[)per Neolithic, though the sherds of the upper layer 
show leas of the traditional burnisK and preaeiit a somewhat paler surface. 
Incised decoratton is even rarer and tnore superficial there and the material is 
less coherent. Certain objects fi oni both levels are nevertheless grouped 
together in big. as on the whole complememary to one another: the 
examples taken from the earlier level being marked a and the others j 3 . 

rhe u[*per floors here lay as a rule about 25 centimetres above the lower, 
both showing a white ^ kouskouras' face put on a backing of red earth and 
prepared day.* Intermediate levels occurred, however, in places so that it 
was not aUvays possible rigorously to distinguish the contents of the two 
main systems. The walls of the op[)er structures, immediately under¬ 
lying the pavement nf the Central Court, had been much disturbed or 
eiulrely destroyed over the Western half of the area. Thanks, however, to 
a slight slope lowartls the Ka,stero bonier the deposit on that side was 
thicker, and a section of the walls of a later house could be there made out 
superposed on the earlier structures* (a) at a slightly different angle (see 
rian, I’ig. H and inset). I’loor deposit answering to tlie later system ( 0 ) was 
neviTtlieless traceable throughout the greater jiart of the area explored. 

The upper ami lower stratum here laid bare do not together occupy 
more than half a metre in tle|Hh, a small proportion of the total e.\tcnt of 
the Neolithic lietis in this i)art of the site, which amounts to sdiout seven 
metres.^' There are clear indications. howe\'cr, tliat the more or less transb 
lional phase illustrated by the Upper Ncolitliie was of relatively short 
duration. .Already, in the neighbouring area to the West, lieneath the 
upper platform of the South Rropylaeiim, pottery was brought out, little more 


’ A typicul frEn;iiicrt gf ^i.^ventunl bt.'loji]'- 
inj; to ^itraium jtivfrs u slKiut y^Q Cw, 

ihick^ consisting :i3i itpjicr coiittiig of put 

* kouskuunif' {i\ I >^50 cm.) resting thin 
layer of red earth (^'r o So TtiL)^ which 

W4i ci layer of pale pre^iuri^fi day of afcKnit 
vainc thickness the |>liL ' kcktiskcjiiru.^ \ 

= l^r^ Mackcii7iL- iKrtes tlun at ibe 
comlf^^ IV here Hm siiEhcriM.iisition h eWre^t, I lie 
pvtftyini' wall has iti; "sejuntEu h&dding of 
mud nioTtar and f»ehh]e$ lo cm. thick whkh 


nins ^\ong the of ilie csiriser Wiill \ 

A (lit dug through tht; Neolithic strata 
cHist of t|)c K. Wall ot the 
Neolithic structures re.Ti fieri the virgin took 
l^kou5kiiurii5") ^'85 in. btlow Eiie hvd of the 
Ceniral E.'oiirt j^avcincnu A few '"ctuimetrtks, 
however, may he safely adtied to \\\h for 
surface portions of ihi: Ncolkillic levelled away 
rof pavement. KIsewbert: in |j]aces ibc Neci 
li t hie gCR's down over ii met res. 
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than a metre down, in the Stone Age deposit, representing the very acme of 
the mature Middle Neolithic phase, inch id ing hand-Inirni shed lottery, of the 
old crisp make, unsurpassed in brilUanced But the growing tise oi the 
potter's oven coupled with tlie operation of new inlhietices from overseas 
seems to have brought aliout a sontewhat rapid transformation. Old 
processes were givcit up hut at the same time the new were not svifhcieinly 
advanced, so that the general effect in the ceramic held is one of decadence. 
It is also to lie ohservetl that, while in fabric and texture and in certain 
typical forms, such as the chalices, the pottery of this series shows significant 
anticipations of the products of tile hirst Early Minoan Period, in otlter 
marked rcspecus it falLs short of them. There is no trace tor instance of 
painted ware and iiici[)ient gla^e, nor of the characteristic * throngh and 
through grey' biscuit. On the other hand. Neolithic shapes of very ancient 
descent predominate, such as the %'essels w'iih upright walls,* well ilUistrated 
in this case by remains of a series of large pans. 1 he old tradition , too. was 
specially notable in the hamlles, the more developed vertical ‘ band ' haudh- 
ixicurring side by side with the horizontally perforated knobs out <tl winch it 
grew.* Fragments w'crc also found of handles of the * w'lshing-bone type, 
but these tvere rarer than in the Middle Neolithic strata. Part of a clay 
ladle came to light with a flat liamlle of tlie parallel type shtnvlng a rounded 
opening.'' 

riic genera! /ctad of the pottery from this Lute Neolithic deposit, of 
which some forty basketfuls pjtssed through my hands, was by no means 
prepossessing. Fhe tone, owing to the new proceUunt. was predominantly 
a pale red, but the vessels, especially ihe larger ones, were still imperfectly 
baked. The surface was generally dull and the fine ' bucchero ’ tradition of 
the earlier series was to a great extent lost, except in the case of some 
small Clips. .At times, too, the surface of the pots was cove ret) with a wash 


' The surface of the Netiliiliic rises here 
tibt>ve tbai i^r ihc CtiUral Court. Among 
ohjccxa from l\m de|»sit wert; fragments of 
htj^hly [KilEshed 'ripialed' usire^ some with 
LI iiiDtLletl TL'd rttid darli brown lecidl- 

ing tbc btcT and mmy remains 

of fine black ImrnbliEriJ poltt^ry inL^hiding a 
handlc-]eS5 nmg, .1 hemked ypom l>elfsngsng tcj 
a \mw] like I’igr t, several targe baiidk^ of the 
' wish ing-bone ^ lype^ a qtjafnt hird'^ hfud 

with St ri at ions on the neck, iit]rlia|>s beiongini; 
to a figure like 1, Ih i- There 


w*iia alsn found the irentnil pan of a day 
chahee like those referred to below, 'I’he 
proportion of incised fragments was much 
larger than in the hiler dcpCKitl here described, 
^ CT J\ fii/J/.. 5 , p. 6, I. 

■ hi one case we sec tliTii in a rudinienhiry 
form without the iwrformion. 

* iX (iA, pjn jSand 40. I'ig. 7 ^ t, 5, 6. 
'file ^ wijthitig-bone' iy[yc h also ditTuiied 
North of the Aegean. 

* Kesembling, r?/. rtV.p Ing* 7, 7. 
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tliiil had afterwards been highly polishetL Examples of the old incised 
decoration are given in Fig. in ran? instances containing^ white inlay 
(Fig. 3. (?), blit it innsL be borne in mind that these only represent a fractional 
percentage.' 

tJn the door levels of stratum a, thanks to the greater preservation of 
the widling, remains of a series of larger vessels came to light, several of the 
typo sliown In h'ig. 3, r, though, owing to the Imperfect cohesion of the walls, 
their reconstitution w'as for the most part impossible. An exceptionally 
large cooking-pot witli a diameter of os'cr seventy cetitintetres found near 
the hearth In htuise E contained, together with a serpentine axe. the 
bones of a kid. It seems to have had four handles. Witli it were found 
large stones .showing traces of fire. Abundant remains of bones of animals, 
mostly cut or split, came out throughout both layers of the deposit. These 
included the Cretan ox,® goats, and swine; bones of a dog also occurred. 
That some of the food supplies were brought up from the sea was shown by 
the iiumerotis cockles found, supplemented by limpets of large size and an 
occasional whelk and other shells,^ ^fany of the cockles ami some of ilie 

other shells had been bored to be worn as ornaments. A curious find_ 

inside a clot of earth near the lloor of House H, aiul well beneath stratum a _ 

was part of a nitt w hich proved to have Ijelongetl to the obtuse end of an 
almonil sloiic.* 

Some fragmen,ts were found of carinated bow Is of the type illustrated in 
1 ' 'a- which is already represented in MitJdle Neolithic tieposits. The 

■ bridged ' spout of these affords an early illustration of a favourite Mijtoan 
torm." A still ntore striking link of connexion is seen in the remains nf 
cups or bowls oit couicid bases supplying the imntediatcly antecedent stage 
of the elegant Early Minoaii ‘ chalicesso well illustrated by the remains 
e ..suary Cave ol Pyrgos. A restoration is given in Fig. 3, w.», 
of a simpler form whh slanting incised decoration and a taller and 
more developed specimen, with Imrnished vertical stria lions is shown in 

D^eetri lu jfrFcliide ^tny ructint diiie^ 

1 hu dntwinii l\ L^bctl mt (he frcigaH^nts nf 
Ihti sij itrci ; tliL" %i]]uut of iinotticT pEiiccd 

S'l kT cnni|uirition. 

' '11 le iTiiliitince of spumed iCgyikiiaii cojiper 
vesisck ^Tth vtTy proTiiiiiC'nt s|.wiuts oil ilie 
Larly ^EiEionin clftss niuy^i ni the linic 

ht LfdniiUttl, See vul. i, pp, jmd 

\n^. a. 


Kig, 35 , ff vfcidi ihe chevron bunct 

dotted SjKckground huN been futdier itdurnoLl 
wiih it ruddy ueiircuu!* 

* In of lifjvEl D.iwltinsk XunkT- 

iius teelJi al^io occwned. 

* ^^\ii 30 npst (hem w'efe ftpeeiniL'jis of 

finfatus^ Pif. irntny^ /aj 

and iW/ntM. 

* The interior of xhh looked extraprr.tinarily 
frcih, bul the cjreiimstrtnLX'^ of the diHovurv 



I [ hi* 3, OjijFi-ta r. vrf! XlfH.iTHif AM? J I SCF4T r', rt ^, 4 A, 

I /I COhPFR J m~i\\ CI-AY (n, LlVLH ; L 
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U vvilJ lie seen ilvdi the Pyrgas chalices are taUer and clearly dis- 
imyjLiishcd by ihrJr slender [pedestals, which give them more elegant 
projiorifons. Late Neoliihie examples of this class of chalices have Ijeen 
{'fven ill the (irsi Volume of this work * and present a remarkable parallel 
boih in shape and in their hatv J*p£>iished surface to a type of vessel found in 
First Uyimsty 'l oinhs at Abydos,* i he evidence of the Knossian strata 
sliow's that they can lie traced back to within 
the borders of the Middle Neolithic. 

'I he band round the middle of t'ig. 4 and, 
still more, the well-defined 'cordon* round 
Fi^. h. 7 //, are siig|;esti\'e of metal-work aitil in 
tins connexion tile ajtpearance of a small proto- 
ih'nastic cop[ier type * closely resembling ihe 
latter form is of exceptional iitttrrest (see inset 
to note 4). it looks as if the metal type may 
have liad a very early hlstor\‘ in the Nile 
Valiev. 

i- 

The Liny bowl with ear-handles, yhenvn 4. h.m Xkolithic "Cha- 

natural size in F'm. 5 , c, resembling specimens with UckxisuKi. Stkiatioxs 

pri'vimisly degcribed, must be assigneii to tlie 

same votive class as llie miniature platters—In that case actually found with 
a .Sf|iiatltng clay image—from a Late Neeillthk stratum at IHiaestos. Two 
broken day * idols' and fragments of two others were found in the present 
tleposit. That of which the back view is given In Fig. 3, M, was 
unfortunately much mutilated, but enoiigli remains to show that it 
corresjKinds w-iih the 'squatting' tyiie of female figurine given in the 
inset, lielonging to a clas,s tliai lias Anatolian affinities.” Fig. H, cte, of 
the same pale terra-cotta as the former specimen, has lost its upper 
part, but has a special interest as marking the transition from the 


' Other rntgcnunttny s|>etaini:ns were found 
in ig i^ in n ^nnibr iiiedium l>CTie;ttli tlit i^avc- 
nitiiii on thi: X, borciiT of tlst; Ccnlml Court. 

' l\ 58, Fig. 17 , calk^d 

KcoUihic \ 

^ Soc l.*p- 2 ^ 4 - A'n 

Ft.trie \\m Abytli>s lypt; WxTs 

* if, FI. iXp \ (Tticiib of 
KhiHsekheniiii: iwn examples, n^Knit B cm^ 
high., Fig. w)p (S^e inset to Tighc) 

* /: 0 / .tA, h |i. 39, Fiy. tS, a, 7. With 
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crouchinf^ and i;f|imuing types of Neolithic tradiiion to the more extended 
pobiture of later Tisagf:.' Miiioaii and Cycladic. ihougli die legs are here mere 
Stumps. It is still pronouncedly steatopygous and symptoms of approaching 
maternity are clearly intlicated. It is possible that the punctuated decoration 
was suggested by the jiractice of tatiooiiig. The original height of this 
figurine w'oukl have been about 6 cm , hut two fragmcius from this tleposit, 
one showing the greater part of a hand. Fig, !l, (in, the oilier a piece of the 
WTist (from another figure but on the same scale), prove that inuch larger 
clay Images must have existed. I’lie fingers are stumped oft' but the 
Ijrcadtii of the hand is about 4 cm. The open palm seen here proves that the 
‘adoring’ tyjie of image such as \vc find it at Knossos in the l.atc Miiioan 
shrine of the Double Axes and elsewhere* is an inlieritance from Neolithic 
limes. Fig. 3. c, vs a rude antmars head, [lerhaps the Cretan shortdiorn, 

IJeyond the perforated shells and an amulet described below, the only 
trace of personal ornaments was sii[iplied by two beads, one made of a small 
black steatite disk (Fig. 5,/). the other i*J env In diameter, of a fine 
mottled stone, Fig. 5, c. The ti pical bone punch or awl with its knuckled 
butt (Fig. !i. //) recalls numerous similar specimens from Magaza, and the 
chisel'like bone instrument. Fig, 3, may have been used in smoothing the 
surface of pots. Womens’ industry was illustrated by a clay sjxiol ■'* ant! 
numerous spindle-whorls of the same material.^ one of them showing signs 
of pricked decoration. Sponge-like lumps of pumice-stone—such as are cast 
up by the sea on the neighbouring coast—were of frequent occurrence but 
further worn, as with scouring. Slate disks useii for pot-stands were 
also found, at limes In groups, on the floors. 

Besides the usual globular hanimerstoiies and limestone mauls, mostly 
of round or oval contour, for crushing corn, about a dozen polished stone 
implements incUidlng l>rokcn specimens came to light in this area. The 
stiine axes were, as usual in the Cretan Neolithic series, of two main types 
and of the usual materials, one thick and generally a good deal roughened 
at the hutt as Fig, 3. a (greenstone), the other Hatter and more trlangLilar, 
as Fig. 3 , h (serpentine). Part of a Jadeiie implement, apparenily of the 
latter form, has 1 sharp, brilliantly polished edge. Fig. 3, of a hard 
schistose material may represent an adze, and t shows the cutting end ol 
a jasper chisel. Together with other obsidian fliikes, w-as live knife, F ig. a. ti, 

’ A vcr>’ similar figure with irtmcaUxl k’gs ’ Kesenibling vo!. i. Tig, 10 , i will* stniilar 
was found at Pakiltosuo (In Candia. ^luscum). pricked dccoraiion, 

* See below, p. JiT, Tig. und P* 34°. * <.’*1 vol. 1 , Hg, ll), J'9’ 

I'lg. )ti 3 , aivd cunipiira Fig. p- 129^ 
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will; a Hnely ch>p|jetl Anotlier flake, Ftg. 5, b, was of a peculiar 

transparent tjiiaJity such as is unknown in Melos and has now been traced to 
the small volcanic islant .1 of ^ all—‘Glass Island/*—beiivecn Nis^'ros and 
Kosd h has a cutting which shows sij^ns of use, but must have been 
sharp as a razor. A flake ot rock crystal also occttrred. Taking" the stone 
iniplenienis as a whole it will be seen that no falling oft‘is ijcrceptible in the 
concluding NeoHlhic stage either as regards fabric or the choice of materials. 
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liV Hovsss, (f. OitsiniAN (Mj4I.os) fiy 

IAS (\ u.iy r. hAKK Stom. 1, rf, iJLACK STn.niT^:. / Mahi,ui* Sjw ^ 
ta. (J, KXi‘K(-r WHHRK sj'£Cint;n.) 


b, Olt- 
Terr A- 


As rejprds .niiiWiiwnts. hciTOVt-r, tlic surprise! of the Excavation was 
the discovery of a copper axe tFis;. ;t,/) ,.f a simple flat form oi, the pebble 

■,T,1 ’l '"T. “1A’ »> » ^'e<.lithie element, in company 

ivtt), I't handietl pot, r,g. a.and 25 cm, beneaih the floor of the upper, 

ctiually Neolithic stratum (^), A similar pot, having hy it pirt of a red 
Jas|«r cinw , was fotiiul 111 the adjoining cell tinder the same stratigraphic con- 
Jitions. I hat copper was worked in Crete at this time is highly improhahic 
and ,t IS more hkcly that the axe had reached the site of Kmissos either 

/SitourfirtSwr, IX|xwi1>rc„„.,a„dP1g8, r*r« ,IW,n, „„J 

flakes of this mfttenal w^enc fotind in Kos in I>rn<t|>, p. toe), ^ ' ' ' 

the Cave of'rVtnrt.!) rr;r/«. TV Xaiitlmdiclci 
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from Egj'pt or owiiisr to some coast^wiac tlrifi of commerce tVom C\ pms, where 
copper implemenis seem to have been rubricated from a ver>' remoLc perloil. 

In House B of the lower layer, near the hearth, was found a black 
steatite object, perforated evldeittly for suapemion, in the shaj>e of a minia¬ 
ture stone axe of the thicker variety. It was evideivtly worn as a charm, 
and we have here interesting evidence that the use of such for talismanic 
purposes goes back in Crete into the Stone Age itself. In this case ilicre' 
fore the practice cannot have been due to any mystery regarding the origin 
of these objects such as ted iliem iit the Age of Metals to be regarded as 
'thunder-stones'. Of stone double axes there is no trace in the Cretan 
Neolithic deix)sits and the first evidence of any weapon of that form is 
supplied by the miniature copper examples of E. .\I, II date from a tomb 
excavated at Mochlos. Uoth the type aiul the jiarticular form of cult seem 
to have reached the Island front the .i\natoliaii side. It is always possible, 
however, that beliefs attaclilng to the earlier stone axes may have been 
assimilated in the later cult. 

A curious object (I'ig- n. f) found near the same spot in House H as 
the miniature axe pendant may also have served an amuk'tic purpose, It 
is a small, naturally shaped, slightly rolled jiebbic of a dark stone that has 
been decorated on all it.s faces with minute borings, orlgSnalh' (lllctl with 
chalky inlat^ thus resembling the pricked ornament of the pottery. 'I'liere 
also occurred in difterenl pinirt-S of die area three glittering pieces of specular 
iron ore which may also have lieen preserved as channs. 

Tw'o fragmentary mace-heads Cnime to light, both in stratum One of 
these, [’ig. >f. shows a rapidly expanding outline, recalling certain proto* 

Egypttait types: it is of white marble, a non-Cretan material, resembling 
iliai of the Cycladic marble figurines. The other mace-head, I ig, I', 4 Is of 
a variegated stone with bluish, quartzite veins, shot with ore. and seems to 
be a variety of the same stone as that represented by the large vase fragment 
described below', w'ith which it is compared In big. 7 . ti 

.Most important of all among the olijects found in this late Neolithic 
deposit were the fragments of stone V'cssels which occurrcti in both laj ers. 
In stiatum «. near the floor level of the chamber of House A, markctl 15, 
occurred the base of a small mottled limcsione pot showing clear traces of 
turning within, due to a tuluilar drill, and enough of the sides to show that ihey 
were i|uitc vertical. As conjecturally restored’ (Eig* d) it closely re.sembles, 

* It may, of course, have ficen hifjher than npiKiart'ii by [tic j'Toto-dyn.isti£ .Igc (compiirc 
!)s here restored. The iwived biiinl sochiMc* upriyhi at.iKistcr lyisrs, H li, J'l. I-I u). 
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though on a smaller scale tliaii is usual, a typical class of late pre-clynastic 
anil proto-ilynastic Egyptian pots which during the earl)' lilsioric period were 
gradually rendered more elegant b)' the slight iiiciir\diig^ of their siiles. 

In the well-preserv^eil N,E. angle of the upper structure were 
also tounil two fragments of stone %'essels executed in hard stones of 

variegated texture. The larger of these, Eig. 7, 
« J, 2. belonged to a vessel of considerable si^ie, 
having a circumference of ii-S m, (46^ in,), Its 
greatest thickness is 5 cm. and this griiilvially 
decreases to 5 cm. at a point where the section 
appears ot a tubular perforation, 3'5 cnt. in diam. 
The original vessel may have been a massive 
bowl with a round hole at its bottom, like tlie 
basin of a modem wash-stand; iis exact form, 
however, must be as mnch a matter of con¬ 
jecture as the puqiose that it may have served. 
The stone itself seems to l>c essentially the same 
as that used for the mace-head. Fig, ;t. 4 though 
the quartzite veins are here white, In this case, 
too. particles of ore are visible u hich in jilaces 
display a glittering surface recalling iron pyrites. 

1 he lesser fragment. Fig. 7 . c, belongs to 
a much smaller vessel and is only 1.3 to t.5 cm. 
thick. T ojudge trom the sectloii preserveil it may 
liave been part of a bowl of the early tht collared 
class, I lie main material is dark, containing 
what looks like iron ore, and well contrasting with 
the pale green veins that traverse it horizontally. 
From these examples we see that the research for variegated and lieautiful 
stones as the material of \*nses, so characteristic of the prehistoric Egyptian 
lapklaries, is already excmpiiheii in Crete by the closing Neolithic period, 
With tin; exception of the wall foundations at the N.E, corner of the 
excavated area which, as the plan, I’ig. S. shows, were sni;or|msed on the 
earlier lines at a slightly riiflerent angle, the main structural remains belong 
to the earlier of the two Neolithic strata. The whole forms an agglomera¬ 
tion of more than one building, with spurs traceable In places running out 
from the border lines, which tmply an uninterrupted extension In certain 
directions, e have liere iiuleetl a microcosm of the town of Knossos 
as it existed at the close of the Neolithic Age. 
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It is clear, however, thai the greater part of the area was occupied by ■ittnand 
one principa] dwelling (A) and part nf another (B) with llieir dependences. 

It looks ns if the iiucleu-S of A had been a homestead of die ’ but and ben * 
type with the entrance on the East leading into the main room containing 
the hearth, set here against the back ^vall, and a smaller back-room wliere 


were foiiiid some large pots and a group of pot-staiids. Rat there is ^-isilile 
a considerable development of this simple plan in the appearance of 
smaller rooms, opening out of the main chambers anti, along the West and 
South-West borders of the house, which can be best described as a series of stni* 
store cells, Of the house beyond. (li), u hich seems to h.ive been [)artly built 
on to A, part of its main room witlr a free-standing hearth 1 ms Ireen brought 
out. It shows, however, the same cellular attachments as A, nor is it clear 
in one or two cases to which house the)' beloiigetl That they u'ere used 
for storage ina)' be inferred from the groups of large [joLs found in almost 
fi. C 
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all caijt's on tht; tltM>rs, ^vliich wore generally ijr<)vided vviili a i>i'l>ljle pave* 
Tiieiit. As a rule tliey show no door opening, and access nriist have l^cen 
gained above the stoi^c-work that forms llu: base of the walls by means ol 
narrow openings through the siii’i-ilried brick construction which probably 
nested on this stone footing. Access may also have been obtained by 
means of a back passage bet^vcen House A and the other, ot which there 
seem to l.te traces. Two small walled spaces on the N.W. liordcr sltowcd 
exterior door openings and may have been vised lor beasts.' 

I his accreili iii of cells to the main hiultlings hears some analogy to the 
supplementary cists dial are attached to the early beehive tombs. On the 
ollier liaml the Hanking of these Neolithic houses with a system of small 
store-rooms seems to anticipate the Magazines ol later I’afatial structures. 

'I’lie lower house iloors were covereti like those of the up^jer with pave¬ 
ments of clay ami red earth facetl v ith clay plaster. As is usual in Cretan 
cottages of the present day, this nooring often runs under the [larty walls. 
On the other hand, in thecaseof House A, the Northern border of this lloor- 
ing, which was well preserved, made it possible to trace a section of the outer 
wall that hatl Imen grnhbetl up, probably to sujiply material for the later 
building. Oilierwise the house-walls could generally be traced, when the 
larger stones weOMvanting, by the bedding ot made clay and small pebbles. 
The wliolc plan, like that illustrated In a more imperfect way by the 
Neolithic house at Magaza," will be seen to be roughly rectanguliir, as in the 
case of the typical Minoan houses from the earliest limes {Eig. ^ a). 

In one important feature of their ivrningernent, however, these Late 
Neoliiliic houses [fresent a marked contrast to their IMinoan successors. 
This is the apjK'arance in both houses ot fixed hearths, either free-standing 
as in House B or built against a back wall as in A, In the latter case the 
hearth was roughly Sipiare," hiiilt of clay ami small stones with latger stones 
at its corners, raiseti 20-25 iihovt: ihe floor-level, while the purpose of 
the structure was made clearlj evident by the layer of charcoal and ashes 
that still rested on the surface (I'ig, 8 n, 2). 'Die free-standing hearth of 
I louse li iviis of the same general structure, but slightly larger and some¬ 
what over a metre S(|uare (I'ig. 8 it. i )* A hov e and round U lay a good deal of 
burnt material, and near it th<.‘ large cooking-pot dcBcribed above. 

^ I ir^ Mini 5 which viil, i, ^3. 

has Ein cse-cplif>nn]ly wclI-cciniiUk'Ecd lluor and * Its width wa.^ ^ cni. ; iH E. side 
^liincwh^t h^iltpweci may havu iuen n 70 cm. and sidw 

smiiil light-well. " Iv t^fdc was i-ro in- whk; X. and U . 

' i^. M- Diiwkinh, fi- seqc]* f. i m.: and S. i-io m. The surface was 

atid I'ig. 2. Scc% tGo> ik Mackende^ Crrian raisicd jo-j 3 citi^ above the 
Ji. S. xivp p, 360 sLi{(|.,p and cf. 
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Hitherto no evidence hasi been brought to light of a fixed internal heartli 
in Crete; down at least to the post-pabtial period.^ On the other haiui, at 
I'lny mttt from tlie he^inniii^ of the MkitJIe Ntinom; Age, tnovalile tripod 
hearths of day aiul plaster (also used as altars) ■ ocewr in plenty, supplemented 
for warming |iur{>oscs by chafing^pans analogous to the Italian siraA/tm. 

T'hc fixed open hearth itself is traditional in Asia Minor and North 
Syria, as may be seen, for instance, from the examples supplied by T'roy^ 
and Sindjlrli.* where they are symmetrically arranged away from the walls 
in the middle or at one end of a hall. It maj’ he inferred that this corre- 
spoiuled with a usage handed on from more primitive times. It W'ould even 
appear probable that the particular 'J'rojan type of a rouiu! central lieaith 
hai! also an Aegean extension. The recent excavations of Mr, Blegen for 
the American School at Zygourii.s,near Kleonai,have in fact brought to light 
a rectangular house of tite 'but and ben' kind belonging to an advanced 
Early Helladtc stage, nith a round hearth in the middle of its larger inner 
room.® Since, as we now know, the Early Hdladic culture in the I'elopon* 
nesc and Attica is really an oftshoot of the Early Cydadic type, wliich had 
intruded itself there on a Neolithic province tliat extends to Thcssalv and 
other parts of the Norihent Mainliind of Greece, we are justitied, provision¬ 
ally at least, in referring back the origin of the lixed central hearth of 
Zygoiirtes to tb* same Aegean source as the Intrusive civlluation to u hich 
it belongs. 

There is clear evidence, indeed, of the existence of fixed hearths in the 
Late Neolithic cnltLire of this Western province as It appears at Dimini 
in TTiessaly and elsewhere but there we see It in a simpler form—the 
hearths, round and stjuarc, being placed nsymmetrically, either free-staiuilng 
or against the l>ack walls of the rooms.® 


^ A crfrclinn iht comer 

of A scctLcin of tht* Mef^ron oi the J.iEEle 
Palace ns rearrangtd Iky the bEtr occupants 
(f.. M* III may have had n culiEiar>'purpose, 
a similar phcnoiikciioi] observed in 
19^3 in a corner of a rotrm of ReoccupaEion 
clal* bchin^iESg to a structure SrWp of the 
House of the Frescoes, 

* See bdim, p. joa, Fig. I 7 it, and p, 

Figr im 

* llorprdd^ Tfff/ti 
Fig, 23, n d- 

■ Wfi iv, pp. 35 ft. 


164 p. ^9^ Fig. 2or> A ami 
l^L XLIX, in K 2 nru/kd and \ 3 
* See C* Blcgcn^ jCygtmr/fs. 

1 SO|intai>p lf|>rJ^ 4 TT^^'lJ(l'J,| AciCHf 

*iiu ^c-trKAuip p. S8 setjq. and PI, Jl , U'ace 
and 'rirnmpsDdp 7 'Afsfttly^ p. 

seqq* SimiEar housc-ptans were abo fmind at 
Sesklo. 'Fhe Megara belong to I'sounEas^ 
''Sci.x)nd Xeoliihic rerind'p which h proliably 
ruther * Cha]clDliTl]ic^ A Mtgamn of ihc 
" \mt anti ben ' type{p, bo, I’ig. 11 ; \\\ and 1, 
p, St^ Ftg. 39, fi t ]ihow9 a cfosfi.wiiH wtlh 
mori; or less rccEanguUr licaribs against it m 
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It Is intportnnt to cUserve thiit there is j\o eviiknce of the persistence 
of tlie rotintl central hearth in connexion whh a stjuare Mei^nron dtiriny; the 
Middle llelhidic sta^e. That ctiluire in fact largely arose from a fusion 
with Intrusive * Minyaii ‘ elements from heyotul the Gulf, and the rectangular 
house-type itself svas mostly displaced, as far as can be learnt from the 
archaeological data before tis. by houses of apsidal form. The aiipearance 
o\ the ' isolated * ^legp'tra of Mycenae and Tlryns, following the symmetrical 
Trojan type, wouUi thus seem to liave been due to exten^al influence and to 
stand in an Anatolian connexion. 

The fact that the use of flxecl internal hearths had, as it would 

thus seem^ been as traditional in Crete—and we may suppose tlie Cyclades 
It was in the Mainland regions on eiiher side of the Aegean, makes 
the adoption in Minoan times of the other usage the more signilicant. The 
fixed hearths, which point lo the severer conditions of a continental climate, 
were the natural inheritance of those who, coming in from the Anatolian 
sitlct seem to Iiavc first peopled the Island—an inheritance, as we iiave seen, 
handed down at least to the close of the Neolithic Age, Why then was 
it abandoned ? Why, even in the case of buildings of the Early Minoan 
Age, such as those of Vasiliklt are the traces of such a practice aSready lost ? 

it seems reasonable to conclude that in the introduction of movable in 
place of fixed hearths—itself made possible by the nillder, marine climate of 
the Island—we may recogniiie a further manifestation of the sirring Southern 
influence of which wc have already an indication in ihe Late Neolithic 
stone vessels. 

both fiicjes. Tiic n^novr inner conipirtnicnl Mackeadc, CVrAfw h xivv 

here Ijears nn an^ilopy to the back rcnini v( the p, 374 setnJ. He biys stress on the influence 
Knoi^iau hou?ic. On these ' bul nnd ben" of ihc fijfcd hearth in isiibihg ihe printfp.il 
Thesiialmn licit^is nnd llse central hearth see room or ^ Megaron , 



Fig, S a. llK=iRTU& t?r Nkomiuic Ilousts, ksossos I Iocjsc B ; 3, House A). 
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i ^ 4 . I.Mi'ui-si-; i iuiM Tiirc SovTii —\kw Lights o\ Eaui^v NtijiTic 
CoNMixioxs; Liiivan am* Kgvi'tia?; I’Acrnits. 


Early fnjhtcuce from /kiln : /(ihi^li l^re-dynaslk Ci'oiliznlloH : Ttheuu, 
'the Olivi'-laml'—source of ilhtzttonre: Early .\flotk riH't\ Proto-IMiyuu : 
Exijuhtii Ivories of Hicrakonpolis: IfUotic i kssch: Skip Ensifen. also 
Aegean: Evldatees of SttuieriaH injiuente on Nile Valley: The Gebefcl- 
'Arah Knife-ltanale; SePtiie invmions: Crde ihtis indirectly inflncnced 
by Ead : Pi reel indthiedness of Minaans to pre-dynastit and prolo-dyuasfk 
Eg\‘pt; The Double eixe Sy/ubid in Egypt: I^rcalymtsUc Slone Vessels at 
Kuos SOS; 'Libyan' ftgnriiH'S—ntauiled lypes; Suggesled injlmnce of 
IJhyait kair-dressiug—dhc Side-loeks; 'Penislaschc or 'Libyan Skcatlf, com^ 
pitred zeiih Mi naan usage; Female use of ' Skcalks"'—LibyaH and IMinoan ; 
Ikehtve Tombs of Mesaro. anszver to widely difused Libyan lype^disllntliL'e 
Veslibnles; Cannetled wilA Mapalia: Prevailing early Cretan house-lype 
Square; Here J/esard ibaloi related to ' Mycenaean' ? Parallels in sir ml are 
— 'humped' lintels; Circular Weil-lfonsc at Arkhatm of same dale as 
Mycenae tholoi: Stone palettes and vessels of Nilotic type from Afesard thohi: 
Was there a /^ibyau ekme/ii in S, Crete'/ Shell inlay showing N^egroized lype ; 
Pre-dyuastie draught-boards and early Sistrnm ; Cult parallels—Neilh and 
Dikiynmt; Early Nilotic botvs and chisel-edged arrows; Shield of A^ei/h 
resembles Mi man ; * I'al/adium ' and Minoan Goddess; /direct apprenticeship 
of Minoan Crafismeu; Varied indebtedness to early Egypt; Early Minoan 
ivory seal s/mviug /.ion guarding body in contraeted attitude of dead; Fresh 
examples of Early /Cingdotn Stone Vessels from Ifnossos ; Carinated bowls and 
'Monsiaehe cup'; Kmssos <7 staple of ea rly dynastie EgypL 


liv what agciicica ilieii at the close of the CreUit Neolitlilc phase cUtI 
the aew impulse Iron'i ihe South reach tlie lalaiidf that dkl so much to 
inihience the whole faier course of its cnl Lure? In view of the new light thrown 
on these f|ueslIoiis by recent Imds on tlte site of Knossos aiul elsewhere it is 
iicccssarj', at the risk of some repetition and even digression, to revert to 
this question, which has really a fit tvd amenta I bearing on the origins of 
European civilization. 


EARLY NILOTIC CONNEXIONS 


CtimLila.tivc evitleiice—soiiie of wliich has beeji tor llitjr first titoe sot 
forth ill the earlier Sections of this work—shows that the source of this 
influence must be sought beyond the Libyan Sea, jirincipally, no dniiht, in 
Its incipient stage, among the primitive popuLition of the Nile Delt i, some¬ 
what later, in the united Egyi»t nf the earliest Dynasties. The imp>rtance 
of the old Nilotic factor in early Cretan civilization has, indeed, been greatly 
enhanced bv the acute researches of Trofessor Newberry in the protn lustoric 


field, itself so richly illustrated by the iliscoveries of De Morgan, I'etric. 
t >Liibell, Keisiior, and others at Tiikh, El .^nira, Narbada, Hierakonpolis. aiul 
elsewhere. Already, from a time before the days of Mena, wc arc now able 
to survey the remarkably carved palettes, the artistic ivory sculptures, ihe 
finely cut vases of variegated stone, the glazed ware ami oilier fabrics 
indicative of a high stage of civiliKation, prwluced Ijy the men of the ‘ ( dive- 
land ■ or TcheniD of the Western Delta. It is iiiieresiing to note tioi on!>' 
that tile fabric of glazeware and even of glass inlays was already carried to 
coiisiclerable pt^rieciion by tliis early Nilotic race but that ilieverj n.iuie for 
such in historic Egypt, id'ul. presences, as iVofessor Newberry lias poiiuctl 
out, a record of their source, analogous to the use of the worti china 


among ourselves." 

The Libyan affinities of this race are clearly indicated ; a Libyan popula¬ 
tion. Indeed, survived to the last in iheW^estern Delta, the Egyptian language 
itself being unknown to the inhabitants. .Sals, the principal centre of their 
old dominion, was the sent of the Goddess Neith. whose cull in historic times 
was so widely spreail among the Libyan tnl^es, amt the most distmctivt. 
article of iheir attire was the ■Libyan sheath' Df their 

general physical tyiie the best idea may be obuiinect from the eJirpiisitcly 
carved Ivory figures of 1 lierakonpolis,* which at the same time revcid the 
■ For the expUiniilton of iht; name s« the Nile besides a large pari of the I iclUu 
Mewbero'. 7a O/itf itf « 4 Anlhr^folmmi Ht- 

/jni/*/, 1915, p, 97seqq.). On a diUe iwlellc ifWf. Address tu Sctlion H, Hrii. Ass., 


m tin: Cnir«j Muscuin too, ] >l' 
Ruhttdus iur Us Qri^ims d€ t®'>7p 

p. 264 and Pi. I H) ilie n;iLiona[ Libyan 

^ symbtjl iipi-JCCira bL^side tlie group (if 
uliix-trtics iiidicalm?' tb<i nJitlc of ihu country. 
Fii Tchenn ur * Olive Lind ' Wali afterwisitl.N 
extended t<-‘ tlic tJbian couutri' of 

E^ypt, including: ihc Oases- ll^ewborry, 
ev’ur, CO upside red ihnt in early times it was 
mken umbnee the Marcdlis l-akc rL-'jrion. 
the counlrj" of the ( anojiic branch of 


■ Sqc lielow, pp. 34, 35, and I' ig:- 
* Sec JhVr4tAifftp£i/if. A 

Pt. u)Qo (Mn b K. QuibelPs dtsceveries in 
ttiih notes by The ivories 

themselves ai prciient form part of tlie trea¬ 
sures of the As^huiiuli^an Museutn at Oxford, 
where Sievemt re-rnnstidJiions have beeri Tnacle 
by Mr. E. T. Leeds ivhich dfi not ai>[ieaT in 
the original pnHhc-itior'. 
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eMraordiiiary^irtistic development attained by craftsmen of this old indigenous 
stock in the late pre-dynastic epocli, 1 1 is not only for the pur;>ose of general 
comparison with the later achievements of Mtnoan xArt in the same material 
that it has been thouglu worth while to give some ilhistrative specimens of 
these in Fig. !> and Snppl. PL 1, For the evidence tends more and more to the 
conclusion that it is all jiart of the same story, and that, as already' suggested, 
this gifted Nilotic race actually fonnd a foothold on Cretan soil. There 
is indeed good warrant for conchiiling not only that there was a direct 
tradition with regard to many technical processes and cultural ideas, but 
that someihing of the inborn artistic spirit of the old Nilotic people may 
have been physically infused into the indigenous Cretan population. The 
choicest Dowers of the Minoan civilization that was afterwards to arise may 
well be regarded as, in part at least, the result of this engrafting. 

Of ilie c.vamples shown ’ dre male head fFig. i, a) with the domed 
crown and short [)oittted lieard, the youili of remarkably individual c.'i[)rcsslon 
wearing the native ‘shcaih’ and tlic cloaked figure (r) present charac¬ 
teristic ethnic traits, 'fhe side-locks of the women arc noicw-orthy. and 
their waved hair, ileliiieated with liifinilo delicacy in aiiticipaics the most 
modern fashion, Similar mdulfiHm also clmracterizcs the tresse.s of the 
most licavitifnl of the Minoan ivories—the Child God, to be reproduced in the 
Third Volume of this work. Tive modellitig of all the figures is excellent, 
and the pose of e combines dignity and grace. The collared hound recalls 
the celebrity of the Liliyan limiting dogs in historic Egy[it. where one at least 
is certainly found with a name still j>reserved in modern Berber.- Various 
objects, moreover, show processional rows bodi of human figures and animals 
which have a long later history in Crete as well as the Nik \''alle\*. The 
processional animals reappear on ivory seals of Early Minoan tlate from the 
ossuary Ibohi of Mesara,^ the Libyan connexions of which are set forth below. 

Something lias already been said of the progress of this pre-d\'nastic 
Egyptian race in navigation and of the existence of the‘Great Port’ for 


^ l"igr jjijblifiliai, u/, i/A, Vh X, j, 

minus the f;;LCL\ ^ hile only the head of ihe 
is repTFiiciitcEJ (IM. XlL 7]. / i and 3 (£ip|u- 
rently (wrts ihe md ^ and 

appe.ir Uutc for the first time. 

^ Oh stela df Antef I (Xlth Pyn-) sec 
Cipecialty k. /.iS Ckjtns tia 

in SpAifirTCt vol. ip 1^97^ p-89 AntePs; 

is dearly the lierber^ attfAJ^urvt adutAiir 
— greyhound, Cf. fJnressyT, /\\ T. xi, 1389; 


AVwar/w/f f/§ xviii, [tp. 79-80- 

pp. So, 3l. This Hiemkon^ 
\nf]h dog {as others) is lop eiirudp \mt n ^irick- 
eared hound occurs in a proio-Libyaii con¬ 
nexion on The Gebcl-el-'Amk handle fSupph 
i'l. xii, r), I’he l-^yplkm hieroglyphic lype is 
alid [>rsck~e:ircfl and so b die early Cretan 
breeds e. g. qf JA, i, \h 197, 1-tg. M5. 

’ iC. g- <3/ d/., h p. I iSj l-’ig. gT, j and 4 A 



1“Vk. (Muotii-I JTiv.v,v) Ivokifi? fnovi Hej UAko.Mi'otis: MuoTO-LinvAN: AkJ . 
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Mt'tliicrnnK'nn tr:ifUc, jirohjibly near the Canopic mouth of tlie Nile.’ 
'i heir vrsselii with ciir\'cil liiills, slightly rising tore anti ait, were the true 
ilescentlantij of the native |ja|iyri!S boats, though they hatl develoj>etl Into 
galleys with tioiible ranks of oars and wltlt two central cabins showtiig 
their respective Nome signs on poles with two sireamcrs. It is a notable 
fact that the fish ensign seen ori one of these (Eig- Hb ") reappears 
with similar accessories on a whole group of CycbiJic rowing galleys 
{big. Hb fi. r), and though these belong lo a considerably later date the 
corr('S[iondr;nce Is sndi as to [joint to an 
orighml connexion,^ 

It is elvar.ictensttc, Itowcver, of the neiv 
iudiieiice \rhicir throughout the late pre- 
dynast ic fieriotl makes itself more ami more 
perceptible, that a new and cjiotic type of 
vessel now begiits to make its appcatance. 

This Is ciiEiracterixed by a straight hull witli 
abruptly rising f jrow and stem, by a mast and, 
at times, as on a * decorated ’ pot from Naqada (Suppl. I’L X 11. r), by a srfuare 
,'Mii1. It Is generally recognized that this new type bad found its original 
home on the Euphrates and Tigris, ' and we have here a link between this 
early N ilotio culture and that of the Sumerians. Another has been already 
rerognized at Naqada itself In the remarkable correspondence between the 
original structure of the exterior nails of the royal tomb there, with their 
mnliiple bats surrounded by post-llke projections of sun-dried bricks/ and 
the ivfHcal plans of Chaldaean and Assyrian monuntents, 

'I'hc early Egyptian stone maces, itotablj- tbc fine ceremonial examples 
of Mena (Narmc-r) and of the ‘Scorpion’ King before him, evidence the sante 
Sumerian relationship, the comp.irisons extending to such details as the 
rosettes lormedof a central di.sk with leaf-shaped appendages which recur on 
the gourd-shaiied gold vessel from the Treasure of Astrabad,® The style aud 


10 . Fish Kssiuss, tt, h.uti.v 

NiE-<srn.- (Na^^ai^aJ ; Cvce^aPiC. 


* Set Z'. i+ p. 

* Sire bclo^v, \h 24rtnnfi my Huxley 

A'tirly rv/d/tata wi/A 

Xmoiifi Ctrtf, p. 7 , Fi», 4 i/x\ JfffAr. /wj/, 
/difr/r, l-Vir TL‘|]TesenEii.hnns of the 

Cyt-bill Ei: vessels Ci>iUcfnfH>rdr>’ wiilii K, M, III 

see 1'siA^iiiiiiis, p. 9a 

* G. FftfiJtt/Afif /W; J/imifffffif/s 

fi AUrnfiim, scxii, p. fj ;uiii p. 33, 

\\\ |■Tankfo^t, SfifJtVs iff /:ar/r PofUrj fj/ rAi- 


t/r /.Vij/, i i ^ I/iSf. Ofivsid/tai 

ip?4r Xu. 1 ^ 1 , ijy ACijip Oiarlts Lliiriciix,, 
ICfmiri dr 35 S4!t|q. 

t9J4v tcKip toy Hujcky 

IxxXxttt: {A\ Aff/Ar- * 9 - 5 ). P* 5 + 

^ i>ee J. di? Muri-ant Ji‘'rrAercAcK sufr irs 
dr p. 157, ing. 531 (Viie per- 

SEXtciivoE, and pp. 254. 85^, ?50, 

* Jlrr/iareloxid^ vi^L xxx (1^44). TL HL i * 
efi M+ koHlovlzel^ TAr StfiMinan Irrasarr r>f 
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tiveti the tTiinutest fcftiiiresof ihe bitlls, iis seen, for instance, on the fragmeiU 
of prehistoric slate palette now in the Louvre.* are early Chaklaean- I he 
Sfr sheep w ith their wavy horns on another palette have l>een almost 

literally taken from Sumerian shell panels or the votive tablets from Nippur, 
lJut the crownin^^ proof of this influence, by whatever channels tlerivea, has 
now’ l>een suppUetl by the ivory handle ot n symmetrically chipped flint 
knife from Gebebel-'Arak, on which, side by side w ith iiidigeiious repn- 
sciuations of men wctiring the ‘ Libyan sheath , the hero Gilgames himseh 
appears, in Sumerian guise, dompiing two lions in tlte usual opposed attitudes 
(Suppl. FI. XII, (4).* On the other side f/i) of this remark,ibk: relic, moreover, 
an actual comlial is depicted between the crews of vessels of the traditional 
and the exotic tyi>e (Snppl. Fk XI l.^r), the arms visible brdng maces, chibs, and 
knives, 'I'he iittriidors here have shorn heads, while the others show long 
side-locks of the Lilivan kind. But both wear the indigenous belt and 


‘ Libyan sheath'. 

Infiiiences from the Syrian side account ior the large Scmlitc element 
in the Egyptian language, anti to a lesser extent tliis may' explain similai 
aflinities in that of the older, Libyan stock. '! he Ilyksos invasion seems 
to have been anticipated at a very early dale in the Eastern Della; its 
divinity indeed, whose seat was at llusiris.and who holds the crook and whip 
afterwards taken over by Osiris, was in iriitli a Shepherd GodA One 
of the close parallels between the historic Egyptians and the Semites is 
suiinflpd iw the oneDt^raiiblcal vise of the right and left IiaiuL* As the Semite 


supplied b\' the geographical 

naturally turned 10 the East, yamu = * right* gave the name to the South- 

1, still Yemen, To the proto-Egyptian, looking up live Xdc, the right,. 

Tt\ ♦ r _,1.., rvL', ..ivinvcnt rtf Atn^riM ^ W e?itt'rn rei?lon. 


land, 


was the West, This forms the lirst t kmeni of Amen ti ,* the Western region, 
distinguished by the Libyan ostrich plume, but also the l.and of the Departed, 
The penetration with early Semitic linguistic elements, which in the above 


Setntic 

irtritiiicin!. 


«f Es- vol. vi, 

[}. 15 seqci. 'I'liis foliate rircurs on 

both the tiiflces and on the goki plntes of pre- 
dyiiastic same kno-es (cf. ff.dt.. p, is> Dji* 31 
de }sVs^^^x\,KiihtrehtSfUrltt»fisitKidt{ 
(iSjO), p. i 15, l ig. tjfi: Oipart, I'rimiiki Art 
in Hgyf iy p. 71,1'ig. .l6,11.72,1'it;. J7,and p 73, 
Fig. 38: Petrie, Man (igoJh p- I'l* E 
4 J T, E, AuA.. IS. PkXni. 

' Heiifliy, J<ii!L Je Carr, UAL vi (1892;. 
J), 307 scriq,, and Pi. I. As M. Heuzey te- 
iriark!>, ‘Sosnienibres ^pais aus iiiiisctitaiijrt’5 


(kTOii]ifps, tetc forte, son encoturc |missante 
et tivs reinontt'e rappctleirt Its laureaux ties 
cylitidtes Chahleens’, 

* tJ. Ui'iiikiilif. I.i Cankan dr 

{0/. fff,,p. I sc'l'i ); fletrie, £xyf/ und Musa- 
jnthimiii (Anr. 19*7, l>P- ^ 7 ). 

Vi. Fiankfori. a/, fi'/., p. 122, 

• K. St ilic, jViifArk/ikn d. k. (Jrt. ti. M'iSftn- 

schttJtfH, PA. Hist, A/., 1922, p, 23 J' 

• See Seihu, op, (it., pp. 197, it>®- 

* ymn ij. 
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Crete 
Ehu^ in<lE~ 
rccily in* 
ilucEiCtcS 

by 


DiTiHCI 
irtdcb'cd- 
nc3s ft( 
Mlnoikn 

CfCiC tt3 

predy- 

n^fiin: :LT[d 
t?r«Et»-cty- 

Krrtws 
RtTEiQn: 

Uic 

I>ouUlc 
Axe in 

Egypt. 


c;vsc brouj^hi: with it a [;arallt;l adaptation of ideas, coiikl hardiv have been 
without Its erteci on the devdopment of Egyptian reit^don. In considerinjj 
the religious inddaedness of Crete to Egypt we may therefore at times 
work hack to original sources still farther to the East. 

\\'e have seen that in borrowings ofligured representations it is certainly 
possible to trace this connexion, though there is notldng in Chaldacan art to 
compare with the ivory carvings of the Early Nilotic race. It has been 
shown above ' that many designs on the proto*Egyptian class of cylinders, 

the Chaldaean derivation of which is 
undoubted, were taken over on to the 
Early ]'iliiioan seal-stones. Amongst 
such desk'ns we fmd indeed a class of 

o 

composite animal or human figures, the 
genesis of which is a natural outcome 
of the old ‘cylinder stylewhere, often 
by a mere miscalculation of the en¬ 
graver. the beginning and end of tlie 
subject overlap. Nor is it difticult to 
recognize famasttc reminiscences of Gilgames and Flabani. We see the 
Minotaur himsdf on his way to Crete,* but, if he reached the Island from the 
Delta, his starting-point was still the Euphrates, 

1 he conclusion, Lndeetl, cannot be avoided that it was by this route, and 
not by any direct passage from the Syrian coast, that these and <>ther 
Oriental ingredients found their way to Crete at a verj' early date. I ho}' 
were in fact ingredients that had been already assimilated and accliniatilted 
on the Lower Nile, I hat there may have been at this and at all times 
some gradual drift from an Easterly direction along the South coast of 
Anatolia is probable enough, hut the direct indebtedness of Crete to laieprc- 
dynastic and jwoto-dynastic Egypt is now substantiated by a cumulative 
mass of evidence. A really surjirising phcnojiicnon, howeverj is the 
evidence of the early cult of the Doidde Axe In Egypt, 'Hie symbol is 
already found on a late pre-dynasilc pot from Hierakonpolls," and again, 
after the Ro 3 al House , on a fragment of a crystal vase from a Eirst 
Dynasty tomb* (Fig. 11, ^). while under the Fifth Dynasty there are two 
mentions of ' A7/rf-pncsts of the Double .Axes',* The form in which the 

* ^ ol. i, pp, 68, 69, and cf, j\ftnoa, ^ //le/vkonfaffs, I'l. LXV'II; FTa}{n]cnl of 

p. 15! and l‘jg. 5(j, and /• arf/ic'r £>ii- pot ^In itie Afslunot^n Museum). 

t>/ Crtian and StfiptiJ. H. S., • Pctiic. 7 bmh, i, I'l. VIL i*, 

*vil, p. jfti ^cqq.). ► Professor Sowberrv, who first ea]l«datton- 

* iiec Awr-ZAfr- iJiudverirs, (/ It S., tion lo the evidenct of the trouble cult in 

nvii, p. 571). Egypt Anns, oj Ar<'k,, 1908, p. 27 seqq.). 
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sacreil symbol aijpcars is tliai of the primitive linear class of Crete,' and o( 
the early I'alace blocks. The I Jonble Axe itself is a weapon foreign 10 Egypt 
bvit in Mlnonn Crete it is at home, aiul votive examples alreatty occnrretl in 
an E. M. It tomb at Mochlos* In Crete, moreover, the sanctity of the 
notible Axe stands in a direct connexion with the tleep-rooied ' l ,abrys cult CKrtB"" 
of Western Asia. We are almost bound therefore to assume that this cult 
was transiilanted to Egyptian soil from one or other of these transmarine 
areas. The phenomenon with which we have here to tleal is closely analogous 
to the appearance of the figLire*ol-eight sliield as an emblem of the llelta 
Goddess Neith, to which attention is called below.* Considering, indeed, 
the early intimacy of Crete and Egypt it might be thought possilde tlint 
we have here an instance of early reflex actioit troiii the Cretan side. ! t 
must still be liorne in mind. Itowevcr, that the weapon itself is of Asiatic 
origin, aitd that it was unknown in Crete in Neolithic times. 

The extreme antiquity of the indigenous Nilotic or pnno*Egyptian 
cukiire may be gathered not only from the remarkable perfection attained by 
the ivory and other sculptures of the late pre-dynastic epoch, sncli as those ^ 
from llierukonpolis above illustrated, but by the fact that the Calendar, 
dated bv the rising of Solids In the latitude of Memphis or the Southern 
Delta, begins in 4241 H. C..* or some eight and a half centiiries earlier than 
the accession ot ^lena nnd the beginning of the historic ilynnsties, 

Eviilence had already been brought forward in the earlier Sections ol 

has kindly supiilit-d me with a dtlailcd nnie with the calls ot the 'Double Axe', the 
on the subieti. In the fifth Dynasty wc ■ \loimtalnthe ‘ Thund-wholi’, ihe ■ l-\ih:on 

EiTid the ^ -Of Uavc^ fsce /-/rb ^ 

ii, 1909, \K 50 noni\ ^Vi:3hpiiih bore the 
title tif ' Khei-priest of the fPr-bird ": ptisilbly 
ih*; Swallow iN'ewbt-rry^ dt. ii, pp, 

^ J/Vffiifff T, [>, 195 : Mg. + 4 ^k iinfl 

sqe JJtSiirrma a/ OfMii atfii 

(/ ^vi^p p. ^ 10 - It 

m:urs with the H ^ign on a titSninlute steauie 
lid of prc'l^alace daEe frOj» Knoaso& 

^ tn IsiundMo^khr^ 

p. 36 and Fig. [T. 11); ^ -l/.i it p- 99:1 

7 (* and p. JOI+ 

See beh jiW, p. 4 S, l-ig. 23./, 

^ Meyer^ Chranohi^ie, p. 41 

(vtitlkin fciiir years). CT. 15 rcNUiled+ 

E^ip, i. p. 30. ^It.-yer ptflces the 
accession uf Mtm c 331 n, c. ^ Jlreasiefi 
at (V 3400- 


have twf> distixicl mentions of *t ^ ^ 

* A 7 #r/-pnest" of the Double Axes {a) ^Vc^-h- 
piah^ Maiictiei I^- 3 ^- 

munuiuent is nu'iv in ibt! Kaiionul Musmiijfi at 
Copenhag^inp No* 5129 i (^) S^aisamaiikh, Itor- 
chardc, p. 120, liodi ibc*^ men here 

verj- importanl titks, and Wtahptali 

H'as indeed Vijiier of Kinj^ NefcrirtcrCr New¬ 
berry car^ruUy examined the sign on the 
Copenhagen nioi^umerst iitld found I hat it 
undoubtedly rbe double iive. tie lurther 
espresses his bt:Sief that iheFC is a refereneeto 
the cuk of the Dimblc Ave on a Sitiie monu* 
menl of the XX^'Ith Dyr.i5ly 
fogie, xsNviib p- I a pritst 

iyt the Mounlain deisy and of the Double 
Akc.’ Mr. Xewberry adds that i\ is Teinark- 
abk that Ej:]. [Jiian KM-priK^i^ are only found 
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lilts work showirii# ihtil tlic coiUaci of Crete with the Nile \'^allej* yocs back 
iforic least lo the dosing phase of this pre-dyiiastlc periofl.* The opcnuion, 

frm*r** thert^fore. of tltis civil iiulttcnce to wiiich we may legitimately ascrtl^e 
Ktiumos. the transformation of the traditional Neolithic culture of the Island into the 
Early Minoan may be safely carried back to the [tiiddle of the Fonrtli 
Millennium beiore oi«r era. 'Fhe fragments of stone vases found in both strata 
of the Late Neolithic ]u,ni.si,'.s beneath the Central Court of the Falace have 
now adonieil proof that at the epoch to which they belong the forms anti 



Kir-. 12. 



l.ATK 


I kF.- ip^ s\srtc T'..iiVniASf or I^'ttrnviiVi Kxejsso?. ^corm-KTui.'). 


material of Egyptian vessels which at an> rate carry on the prehistoric 
traditions were already supplying the models for Cretan lapidaries, 'I’o the 
actually imported objects of |;*rc-dynastic fabric from the site of Knossos 
it is now possible to aihl a large fragment of a porj^hyry t>ow1 {restored in 
Eig. l-I) with a slightly (lattened base presenting a ilat, finely undercut collar 
aiiil perforated roll handle- It was found in imstratihed deposit NAV. 
(if the Palace, where also occurred the lower part of a similar bowl of an 
identical material with a slightly raised base: to the same deposit belongs 
a piccr of another vessel of brilliantly polished black porphyry with (|uartzite 
crystals, a kind of stone that recurs among the prehistoric vases of Narjacia and 
1 lierakonpolis. In the same context was also brought to light the lower jiart 
‘ Hit: laks! XfolithLc of Crete may ovettapjhc Iwginnlng of the historic E«j-piian dynastits. 
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of a smaller bowl sliowitij^ a tint mouklcd liasc, anti, internally, an inciscii ring 
due to the working of a lubnlar drili, by means of which llie central core w'as 
cut one. The core had been broken aivayaiul the surface smoothed but not 
sufficiently to erase the ringed incision. (See Fig. •Jfi. p. 59.) 

[t is a noteworthy fact that numerous stone vessels, whole or frag- Phase or 
mentary, belonging to the pre-dynastic or proto-dynastic class that came to (,„rieij 
light occurred not in the Palace itself’ but sporadically, on its borders, 
principally the North-West, There can be little doubt that they represent 
part of the materials dumped down at the time w'hen the top of the original 
'Tell' was levelled away to secure a Hat area for the construction of the 



^ I ^ 2 r 


FlO. ] 3 - CoMPAft At IV Ji IvSlA M !■! .KS OK Tk K't 'V K ASTI C AXt" K KTAX FniUfl] N ES. 

■T. \auaua : /> it/r It KsossoS; c, MES.tn’t; f limiAKOXi'Oi-ii. 

Palace as we know it. Their place, indeed, in the Kuosi^Jaii series now 
stands clearly defined by tlie remains of the early stone vessels fotmd in 
the uppermost Neolithic stratum, though a certain jiroportion may be 
referred to the transitional, stib-Neolithic phase of the First Farly Minoan 
Period. The more magnificent esam|jles, such as the porphyry bowl. Fig. 1 2 , 
can hardly have formed part of ordinary domestic furniture. They may 
well have served a religious function in some early residential seat. 

.Mthongh, so far as the Cretan evidence goes, the occurrence of the 
actual remains of this early Nilotic class of stone vessels has been confined ]XV-’ 
to the site of Knossos. it hW been already shown that certain forms of Early 
Minoan vases of indigenous materials also go back to pre-dynastic Egyptian 

' In one CKCcplIonal aufi a fruBnieni was UmASiippHcdihc|Uotot>’pcsefri;mhcArlnatixl 
found ctiil>cdil<id in a Piilat'c wall < /t tff . 1 /., i, t'b}' howls of SI. I dutt, (/, .V,, i, p. 17^, 

p, S6. Fig. 55 f), I hii syenite fniwl ln-ncath [-Eft. 127 ,/), A snmll Monejaror ptedrastic 
«he S- I*ro|.)lai:nni nV., p. 67. % 31 ) lay form occurred in a M>rcti,ic inmb (.\tlie«is 
in what we now know to have been nwtic .\Ius., No. 1), and rTaBiaciits of a bowl m 
earth. It is at tlie same lime dear that such a Mycemwan deposit at Asine. 

hard signt vtssels long sunfivtxl in tise- 1 hey 
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' Ljhpn" 


Libyan 

timntles. 


models*.* Aucniion has been also called to the remarkable comeidences 
in early burial customs aiul to the discovery in the primitive i/toloi of Mesara 
of idols or human fij^iirines entirely divergent in type from the old Neolithic 
class blit identical with tliose found in prehistoric tombs at Naqada and else¬ 
where * and reproducing the domed head and small pointed beard of the 
primitive Nilotic race. We recogni/e, indeed, the same figures in a more 
artistic shape among the pre-dynastlc Ivories. An imperfect specimen of 
a li mestone ligurine obtaitred by me during an early visit to the site of K nossos 
(I ig. l.i, ^ t, ^ 2) clearly declares itself in the light of later finds as belonging 
to this ’Libyan' class. The comparative group, Fig, 13 , shows not only 
a general parallelism betiveen this figure, the heail of which is there restored 
in outline, and others of tins series, but the incised diagonal lines across the 



i| I 

I'lir. 1 L ^L't;c;nsTKii 



Ijoi.vrsfci; oy I'hh-dinastic Cluak os Misoas FiiM,\LK Ccstcmic 


wly point w n prototype will, some kind of cloal: wrnppetl nbont it. 
Itxamples of such coverings nre to be seen on several of the KicraltoniioHs 
jvories. sometimes ns in Fig. I 4 ,ui. „ 3, enveloping ,|,e arms ns ,ve)l ns the 
body Sor^tinn™ with the two corners rietl together, sotnodtnes, ns In Fig. 9. r, 
hanging, togn-llke, from the nght shoulder, n melliod presersuttl In the bistoii.; 

til. mver, T ri This is foreign ,0 Minonn usage, 

th upper part of Ilie mnu s My, „i,|. fe,,. exceptions st:l. ns in the case of 

certain late sacerdotal tvpes of Syrian derivarirsn a k ■ i r -r ■ i 
Ac -it* estke*:.- s ■ ■ «eriiation.= bemg left uniformly bare. 

As sn ethnic charactettstjc mdeed tt is of greut intet^t. since ihotlgh the 

TsX w of oi'ponhn Afriran 

const (as ciisEinsjnished from the i i ^ 

all those who know the Desert bordpi- -.rw , . . ’ 

' See CompumK^' Tabte I’ of If i 

[>. aj, Fig. 52. ' * ^ occasionally usetl. in ecnformuy 

* See below, $ 6.. U may also be gbsemd " ' Mycenaean ’ ^sage. 
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[t Is even possible that tlif^ ni mikd attire ol women such as is seen 
among the pre-tlynastic ivories ot 1 lierakonpoHs had a lasting influence on 
the Cretan women's tlress. flte natural effect nf such a thick wrap, as 
shown III Fig, I4j i,tt z, is that it rests lu a copn4ihe fashion behind the neck, 
and this feature is very clearl3' brought out in the Minoan female costume 
(Fig. I F d) suggested by the designs on Fb M. IH seabstrmesd In the 
case of the Hierakonpolls hgnre there W 4 is clearly senne kind of skirt beneath 
it, which In the (igLiniie from a tomb of Kumasa (hig. I 4*i:) bulges out 

considerably. In a figurine front iVtsofa, as restored in Fig. 11, A, we see 
the skirt and apron beneath the low'er boriler of what seems to he a cloak 
of tills kind. For convenience the Minoan tvoman fastened the cloak round 
tlie waist w ith a corii, sometimes ending in tassels, and 
seems w hat'e made slits or even slnstt sleeves for the 
arms, but it is dilllcuk to asoid the conclusion ihat 
the Middle Minoaii type of women s costume as seen at 
Petsofa“and on an M. M. 11 signet (Fig. is an 
offshoot of the same stock.* It has been suggested 
above that ihe later, Elonnced typeoi Minoan skirts may 
have been inspired by Syrian fashions.*^ 

Asa pendant to ihis early Kilotic iraditioii in liur 
^linoan female attire, it may be pointed out that a most 

distinctive feiturc in the arrangement of the MijiOiUi men's hair, as we 
know it from the latter part of the Miildte :\linoan Age onwards, was 
cerlainly inlluenccd by Libyan models^ Ihis is ilie side-lock falling down 
frimi in front of the ear over the breast or ihrough die arm pit, of which 
characterisiic illustraLions are given in Fig. b- 4.^ In Fig, Ls *ii'e 



Tsu, i.'i. Mi.vcas 
I'km\i,f Ct>sTUMK os 
\EAt- II StuNiin 


(jested In- 
ducuce »n 
Mboaa 
feni ifu 
costume. 


> CC II £?/J/., i, p. i?4t yk' ^ r I, 

* /\ qfM,, I t>. 153, Fig. \\ \,a. From IVo^ 
fessor R. M. Diiwkins's reconstitution (A*. -V. . 1 ^ 
i!i. FI. VInr 
= r. i. p. 277. 

^ l^rofessor J. L. .Myres, /f. SA., \k |^p ^^7- 
70 and p. 38j iK.qc|.. 5.1 w in ihc J'cisofti cos* 
Liinii: n sciJ^iirnie hod ice und skirit and the 
termination of the decurative slri|>ea at ihe 
girdle nnghl suggest this concItisioTi. hi /*. 
fl/ .lAp i, p. 153 .1 accepied ihk vk-w. But ihe 
chain of contici^ioinij given abuve is almost sJe- 
cfsi VC in its significiincc. On the signet 1 1 ig^ 1 
niureover, iliu man lie is clearly represen led 

11 . 


with an opening in front. Other IVtsofa 
figiites miii^iiesitonahfy show lhal u boitle- 
shaped skin w.is worn Ivetow' the waist, tlic 
upirer [KiH oT llie body Jxiiig left bare. 

^ 7 ' &/Mr^ i, p. 197. 

* Fig. Ill, rr. Kiieding [.ihyaii/Bevr-d-Waly 
(Bales, p- Fig. 43^ by iIk- kindness 

of I - Roeder l. I'oinb of Rameses 11 , M'hehes 

(Bates, -vV., (i. rjo, I'ig. 35), c Capiive 
Mesihwesh; Lc|i^iEus, iJenkifuler, iii, 

jof| ■ Bates^ o/y. iiLf p. 135, Fig. ^4 (^Xth 
DytuMedinet Habii). 7 . Bureliardt, 
rt\ Fig, 295 of. p. i?y, I'ig. ^2. 

V='ili Dyii. 


.'4 
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Liby-in ^nven Libyan t>aralltils ranging from the Fifih to the Twentieth Dynasty. 
inHveficc (jg'sf.en, however, that while the Libyan men usually wore a short 

Minnaii pointed l>card, the Egyptiait practice of clean shaving or depilation was 
drMiinf;: general In Miiioati Crete. 

lockt"*' An as yet unpiMslictl head of a male ivory (igurc from l lierakonpohs 


Ftfi. lij. Tiir LtiivAS SidK'Ijuck as a .Mivoan F.^shion biin AX Tvcks: e - i , Minoan)' 

(Supph kl. xii, it) and examples from GebeLeL'Arak knife handle show that 
the Libyan sidcdoch dates from prenlynastie times, iliough the Cretan com¬ 
parisons must he rather the rellection of later interconrse ^vith the tribes of 
the ojiposite Marmaric or Cyrenaic coast. Another feature in the I .ibyan male 
costume that lias berm long recfigni/cd as i)resenting a striking analogy to 
IheaTh " Minoaii usage is shared both hy the h istoric Libyans and those of the early pre- 
dynastic stock. This Is the ‘Libyan sheath' or /•aiishisc/if^ the envelope being 
Jklinonn in this casc dependent from the front of the girdle.’ while in the Minoan attire 
iwaiji?. seems to have been drawn n | nvards In a 1 land or ligature which,starting from 

’ Set alwvt, p- 55, rig. ti, a, and Supiil. tli.n «ri.ibyans on Egyiitian nvontimeiUs (e. g, 
I't, I, (. Here, as in other early instances, the Wilkinson, .1 fine fit £gy/>fiaiif, i (1S7S), p. 246, 
ifrotum is visible on cJiher side of the sheath, Fig. 76, upper row left, and cf, hates, cf'. nt., 
otherwise the arrangement is Identiml with p, 133, Fig. 45). 
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the belt liehtmb passes between the thighs ami is again atiacl’ied to the belt in 
ffoat,' (See Svippl. I*L X 1 11 .) Inf and ti to the right of the sheath is a kind of 
lloiinced sash. The Libyan arrangement seems to bo a distinctly African 
feature, since, apart from some more general parallels to be found in 
the South of the Continent, a similar sheath is still in use in Togolantl/ 
'West of the Niger, 

Jiut the analogy between the Libyan and Mlnoaii usage can be carried 
a step fartlier. There is evidence that as a sign of dignity Libyan chieftains* 
wives were clad in men's costume, Inchidlngthis distinguishing article of male 
attire,* in much ilie same way as tlic Queens of Meroe are somelinies por¬ 
trayed with beartls. A more literal parallel, however. Is supplied by the 
Minoan representations of the bull-grappling sports in which girls lake part 
wearing, like the Libyan ladies, the distinguishing envelopes of the male 
organs/ '[’here is reason to suppose that these female pi.-rformers were re¬ 
garded as of superior social standing. We have an indication of this, indeed, 
in the elaborate treatment of their hair, which contras is witli that of their 
male associates, and the gay ribbons that at times adorn it. The s[)orts in 
which they engaged were in fact in honour of the great Minoan Goddess, and 
they seem to have taken a high place among her tlevotees, 

Certain analogies In customs and costume may have been simply due 
to age-long intercourse between the Island ami the op[)Osite North African 
coasts. But the intimate character of the corres|jondence with which we 
have to deal in the case of the ' Lihyanizing' images is einjdiasizetl by the 
fact that, like those of the primitive Nilotic folk at Naqada and elsewhere, 
they occur In a similar fimercal relation. The particular source, moreover, 
of the Cretan figiirmcs is a group of primitive ossuaries of the beehive type. 


* The nritiiigctneiit is well illustmte-d by 
some of the Petsofti fiytitiiies (e, g. JLS.J., 
FI. X. 6), U h4l Myres liH^d iti til lit case 
descrilaed ait ^a loin cli^th represiinletl by a |>rtK- 
nouncetl roll of clay * was apposiiuEy 
by p. 5^7, noitj to the * Bantu 

sheath' auti the o( tlie prc-dyhaslEc 

liguires^ Sec cDtiipatativc SuppL 

FI. XI 11 . 

= F. vou Luschan, p. 197 stqq. 

The sjiecimen there ftbow'n (Mg, 3? is frum 
Mobn in North Togo. The slie^ihs ^rc of soft 
lealher or woollen. 

“ F’or the Libyan practice see esi^cially 
One Bates, Iias/frH pp. rij, 114 . 


The chiefs" women of the i^abure reliefs {\Th 
liyn.) .ire seen wearing the /ifjy/sAiri’/jf (cf. 
I\ Newlierryv .tmkfif 

Fig. 4). One of the Meilinet [[abu tiles iXXtli 
l>yii.) also sbe^ws a Libyan wotnan with tiie 
male kilt (Balcs^ Ant. lit). Newberry has 
puinEed out thaE Queen H.itshepsui's clothing 
of herself in male attire may 1)e e.vplamcd by 
the Inhyan origin of her mother, whaui he 
identiTtes with Queen Ahmew, of 

the Temebu' {Anr. t*P’ loa). 

Tfie imitEice of female impersonation of She 
male sex (like the cx>nverse usage) finds in its 
general asjiect wide anihrojTological [Jiiralltls, 

' See Suppl. FI. 
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nioaily confined to the extensive plztiii of ^lesara aiul its borderiit ivhichi 
botli in their form aiut itieir geogriHiUical distribiitioiii,' be-il explain them¬ 
selves by connexions beyond the Ubyan Sea, 

To a similar source iinisi be certainly attributed a remarkable group 
of relics found, togeilier with quantities of biiman bones, at Magios Oimphrios 
near Fhacstos, the Egyptian aiiLl ’possibly labyan' alfliiittes of which were 
j'.ointeJ out by me as early as Ten years later, tlie remains of primitive 

/Ao/t?x ossuaries with similar contents were discovered by Professor Malbherr - 
aml Ur. I'aribeni * on the neighiiouring site of Hagiu Triada, and the 
excavation of a series of similar sepulchral nionuments in tlie Mesara 
region has since been carried out by Dr. Xantliudides, the recent publica¬ 
tion of whose materials in Professor Droop’s translation ^ has added much co 
our knowledge, 'I'bat these ossuaries were of true beehive construction is 
shown not only by the inward slope of their walls of rough masonr\' from 
their bast; upwards, as far iis preserved, but by the discovery, in the centre 
of the door of the smaller l/io/os at i'latanos, of the coping slab of the 
stnninli of the vault.* This tholos^ which was about lo metres in inner 
diameter, contained fallen stones amounting to 33 cubic metres, aitd, a.ssuming 
the sameetpialiiy between height and diameter that is observable at Mycenae, 
would have Ijcen to metres high. The dimensions of the larger iholos liere. 
which is ij’io metres in inner diameter, must in that case have been only 
slightly less than the ‘ Tomb of Clytemnesira 

Recent investigations of this group of firimilive sepulchra! monuments 
h,T\'e led me to a conclusion which throws a new light on the Libyan or early^ 
Nilotic ahinities of their most characteristic con tents. Several of them show 
an annexe consisting of ossuary cells of a well-known Minoan class. But in 
the simpler type, as seen at Kiimasa,' there is visible, outside the low 
entrance on the East with its massive lintel block, a distinctive feature of 
great interest in the shape of a small walled enclosure or vestibule, a sur¬ 
vival of an original pit entrance, which must have served some ritual purpose.’ 


^ A series of these HwUh o?ffiiu 4 rie=i is nmrked 
on the M[ip (op[*OHUc \k 7* ? by mefins of red 
circteSw Cf. Xanthudides, oj*. f/A, I'ToriEii- 
piece. 

" SirfiiMm/ **/ // 

[»inted..'i$i n 5il|i[ileiiient Ut Ctrfati 

Quaritclii 1895 (p. lo^scujq.). i-'or cum- 
of stone VJisnes see jp, 1 jti seqip 

(1905). p. lIsL Vlll-XL 

' XAV (r,> 04 ), p. 678 sci|il.p und 


cf^ P, J/., j>, io7p 75 . 

^ T/ii' / WWW ThiN^j ^ A/i'stircii 34 ver|iool 
L-ni%. ii>24. In ii>24 1 explored 

most tjf these in cunip;my \vhh l>r. Miuckeiuie 
and Mr. Piet de J<ing. 

* rv/. at, p. yjj atid cf. Karu, WnvS. J/tz., 

p. 155. The bkwk had a hole ul one 
end Up laciliifLtc hhiiij’,, 

" See l iy, \ 7 ^ ti i-j, aiifl Fij*^ d. 

* 1 he fiidofiUre nmst tuive been entered 
from e. 
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It cnn l>fi shown that not only has this general type of beehive chamber 
Ltsed for common sepulture a wide distiihutlon throughout a large African 
region occupied in ancient times hy tribes of Idbyan stock, but that there are 
traces, in a rntltmeiiiary fornii, of a similar original disposition of the entrance. 

The remains of several t/io/oi of this kind were ol>-served by Orlc liates.‘ TUMcof 
who first put together llu- hib>an evidence abuiii stich moinmveiUB, at Seal i^brnr. 
Islantl in the Gulf of iJombah, immediately opposite the Southern prontontory 
of Crete, and which, under its older nante ol I’lataea, was noteworiliy as 
the hrst stepping-olY station of the Greek colonists iVom Tliera on their waj* 
to Cyrene,= I n this case the vaults were clearly family graves and conraincd 
numerous cists with contracted burials, while the doorway, w hich was blocked 
by a slab on its inner side, seems to have been used as a se|)arate ritual 
compartment (see Fig, 17 , //. ^ somewhat analogous Otlier 

was fontul in the desert East of Mierakoiipolis,'' where, as in some other cases, 
the outer line of the circle was formed of orthostatic slabs. -Still farther up the 
Nile, amongst the Middle Nubians, or ' C group'.—recognized by bates as 
Libyan in cemeteries dating frmii the Sixth to the Higdttceiuh Dynasty we 
find an interesting differentiation of ihe same root type (I'ig. 1 Trt)." The actual 
doorway has here disappeared, but the eiurance eiiclostiro survives as a 


^ OlacniilUins, 

ji. 248 and noit? 2 : Troi:]! iioles nuidc during 
!t brief visit in 1909 iic 3 kad no opfw;ir^ 
tynitytff ntaking t;vijn cxpluriitoiy 
Batifs's scholarly tnonogra|Jili on the Efistcm 
Libyans ptil^lUhed at ihe of tlie 

Great isi a trtM'iUfy ijf all ibat qonizcms 
t he sn bjecr. 11 dutkih is Jin irrepAtable 

and 1 rail only here express my ^rvut in- 
debiedrtc?3 to hj 5 wnrk. 

^ TlercxJotus, iv. 157, Burdih or Botidxibi 
someLinics tdentifitd with I'UUuea, isp as Bates 
points out r//.p p. 5 P- 
an iminhabitahle rock. He Holes tliai Seal 
I^brtd is still a favounie resort of Grctik 
siKjngt'-fishcr^, It is low and tJat *and suit¬ 
able to samt extent for huniati iXcupatLon^ 
Since, however^ this |iari of the Jihyan coasb 
like the opposite coasts of Ceniral Crete, hiis 
sunk considcrabiy since the date of the GTcelc 
coionization, it may have posataiSe^l nn appre¬ 
ciably tavger aiLa at that lime- I’he Eit||;lish 
name for the island ^ mnirking it as a special 


rcMsrt of Seals, recalls the tmditian of the 
iisland where Proteus his herds^ though in 
the Oi/jss^' (iv, 355) dial was over against 
Egypt', Hie ncxi harljour E, on the Libyan 
coast mentioned by Herodnius (iv. iinj) was 
indeed the 'harbour uf MenckiosAs I>r. 
R, Macun ju?ttly rt^nvAtVs { vol. t, 

p, 112, n. j), Hhc name Menelaos sugge-its a 
tradition that would carry the cicipiaintunce of 
the liellenes w^iih Liliya back into Heroic 
times \ Sec hclow^ p, Sij, 

^ Hates, p J4S+ Fig, 93. The outer 

wall slopes inw.itds ffom it^ baiie as in the 
case of I he Mc^sara yA>/ij 4 

' J, de Morgan, iftr vr/^iftfS 

tie tE^fU (1396), p. J39. Fig. 59S. At 
Gcijel-Genamish* E. of Edfu. The sketch of 
this by IL Lcgrain (misrepresented by ihe 
engraver) shows a circle of orthosiacs and an 
entrance niche apparently closed by an ex¬ 
terior slab. 

» Op. HL, p. 545 
* Hate 5, up. riA, pn a 4 <^i Fig- 90 . 
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Kn;, 17. J'Rf \riiivK KK>;(i»K To^sw; «, U,nrAS ; J i-jf, Klmasa ", CkKrK. 

The \s'idc of ihis foriTi of bcellive ton^b witSi an entrance 

■chapel’ from the Middle Nile lo Southern Aiyena involves the conclusion 
that it was the characteristic Libyan type of sepulchre. In the course of its 
later evolution, indeed, the/W*ir itself disappears and becomes a mere mound 

■ /JiyitH 1901, p. sp(|q. and V\. iopie such lypc as the “beehive’" graves, the 

gallery leading into the latter being here re¬ 
placed liy a sfirt of false door above the 
grountL’ Cf., loti, llaleft, irf. p, 

' From pLinsand tihntogmph, X K., 1935, 


Fig, i. The authors remark (p. Si),' The 
plan of a Mycenaean "tjechne''gr,ave wilt show 
a very suggestive resemhlance. In slmit, we 
consider lhat these circles are derived froiii 


separate * cliai:el of mud bricks, 'I’hese comparisons extend West of the 
Sahara and the circles of the Senam of Msila in the Siid-Oramiis. described by 
RandaJI-Maciver and Wilkin ‘ Avith their tlat upright ‘ring stones' and the 
entrance reduced to a rudimentary niche, present essentially tlie same plati. 
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uitliin a Slone circk\siip|:ilyitig^ the origin of such hnUlitd niotiuments as the 
circular lomli of Kubbah (Cyroniucsi), of tlio Mcdrascn aiul the ' Tombeaii 
tie la Cliretienne'.“niausotea which, while African in origin, nre wholly 
classical in execution. Hut the proiotyjie represf ms in fiict the tratlitlonal 
form of the Libyan ‘l>eehive* huts so well known to the Romans as the hivelnitt: 
Mapa/ia.^ It is Iiuerestitig to (InJ St. Jerome referring to these African 
huts its resembling furm or 'ovens ,* the name hy which the 

smaller 'beehive' tombs are still known tt> the Cretan peasants. 

I he primitive tk&h$ ossuaries ot Mesarii, ot which big. I T. d 1-3, MisjuIi 
from Knmasa is a good example,* show idiosyncrasies of their own and 
the walled enclostire before the doorway prese nts a nearer approach to the 
pit entrance of half-smikcn troglodytic dwellings in wliich we must seek the 
prototype of both series. I’here can be little donbi, however, ol ihvir 
athiialion to the much more widely disirtbnted group on the htrther shores 
of the Libyan Sea. In Crete wc see them prevalent in a distinct geographical 
area * which, in historic times at least, lay in direct connexion with the porta 
that were the chief goals of maritime intercoursi; with Cyrene ami Lgypi. 
Gortvna, which lav within its limits, was indeed the seat of the Governors of 
ihe joint province of Crtlc ami Cyrtn<\ IMntala near (-ajx? Lithino^ lit mg 
iis naval arsenal, vihile tire hiaUh resort vhat chistered round the celebrated 
slirine of Asklepios at I.ebena on the coanl to ihe >Soxith-Llast of ihis \\ii% 
a colonial ijlantattoii of a Cyrenaic ^sancUiaTy ^ and a plact of julgrimage for 
IJbx aa visitors. 

When it IS borne in mind that the 1 eehivc tombs of ^Icsiira must 
have |]rcsu[ifiose^.I sornc circular of dvvellliigSp sucli as the A(ricaii liauise 
their exotic character on Cretan soil becomes ihe more apparenu 
Wigtvafn-like stiTictures, indeed, with wooden posts seiMii to liave existed in 
Mmoan Crete in a religions coniie\xion/sufipl) ing a parallel to ihe ' House of 
Vesta'. U h also to be tibserved that the shepherds of Ml Ida make for 


* Set, cspfxttdiy K, Itid>c[on, Art. ^ .M.ipnlb \ 
in DareEnbtsfg et Saglio, /VV/. dfi 

* //t Jfnos, * Agre^tca qiildcm tNisas el 
fumoruni similes (jtias Afri np^ietkini nnapalta^ 

* The site wns visiled by me ia July* 19^3^ 
and the aliui'C |slans and sections were tirade 
by Mr. de Jong. 

^ Diagmniimitic ^tap* opp. p. 71; 

tnmfkcd hy red cifclei I bjiid jiince (19-S) 
oi.ksen^ed oae at Krasl, eiphIT ihc Xonb roast 
of CenSnl tTeie. 


* ]i+ j6 ; PhSloMralus^ Ki'4 

ixp T f. TUc nani^e of UiilAgrtic die 

piirent foundation in Cyrcnc% is copnecicd by 
b.iies^ oVr, p. 185, with the Semllk Vkia\- 
kereii recoiling the Sitiirnus Ikilcarcnsi^ of 
S^iiiiic EiiDHuniieiUS. Hut the 'Ifirpu'e of Lehen 
Kshnnsn. 

‘ J/., i, p. 674 p Fig. For a cir- 

toJar hiit-urti containing a figure of tlicCoddcsSi 
see belowj p. 129^ Fig, S 3 it- 
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tliemsclves beeliive shelteiii of rf>iij(h blocks for tlieir dieestj-ninkitig and 
storage’ which may be ■>!" ancient tradition, lint tin; prevailing iype of 
the Cretan house, as far back as Neolithic times, presented, as \ve now 
know, a rectangular plan,* Ifarly Minoan tombs, such as those of Mochlos, 
themselves go back to ' but and bcti ’ dwellings of that ly]5e.* The Karly 
Cycladtc evidence points to die same conclusion.‘ So far, moreover, 
as the cc!itr,!l Aegean culture dominntrd that of the Peloponnesc under 
its Karty and Mhhltc llelladic aspect the same is also true. When, then, 
from tlte Thirtl Middle Minoan I’erlod onwards we see at Mycenae, the At^ive 
I IcTafon, and elsewhere on various sites of the Peloponiiese, in Attica and 
boeiiiin widely disseminated groups of ntagniticenily built beehive tombs 
the possibility of these havings an origin not unconiuctcd with the earlier and 
nnsre primitivt: vaults of this Cirt titn iTgion can hardly fail to suggest itself. 

It is clear, indeed, that there did exist North of the Gulf of Corinth 
a very early class uf circular dwdlitigs built of siin-dried bricks on a stone 
foundation.' and the complicated circular building presenting a similar 
structural combination brought to light in recent years beneath the I’alace 
at Tiryns,'’with its originally tiled roof, inner circles of walls, and tongue- 
shaped cells, inay well be a glnrilietl exanijjle of sticli, lint the whole 
extent of the Mkidle ^linoan and Middle Helladic Age inlcr^'enes between 
the destruction uf this circular building and the first appearance of these liee- 
hive vaults, with which indeed, structurally, it had little in common. This 
interval, niopcover, is largely occupied on the soil of the I’eloponnese bj' 
an intrusive culture akin to the Minoan of the Northern shores of the Gulf 
and characterized by apstdal dwellings, whicli there suiwrsedcd the round 
huts, and b}- more or less superficial cist graves with contracted burials. 
Nowhere in this intervening cultural phase has any type of building come 
to light that could supply the antecedent stage of the great 


' lir. .^atitliurlidejj ha^ (winlcd out tl:iis 
in Vnif/Zcif Aji|iLMiflis^ 

\h (SL-e PLUc LK, f7, i^). 

= Tlie 1 oval humt ai <.'l:iLiii>Li;c/;ij 

i, [K 147, Fi|;. seems to Ijo quite 
exceptional 

* P. qf Af., I p. m 2 , Fii'. 73^ 

* "llic wtihknou'ii Meibin siont: * pyxis * 

with n raistfd rt^-cunguliir encliisiure presenting 
rnujid turret is art exccpiiiinal phi- 

munenon (Yiiunlas-ManLittH J/m fftmtM *-4'^, 
p, 259. Fig. iji (cf, Luhfftjck, PreMsf^nr 
7 imts,]i. 57); I'errot et Cln|iiL^3i^ vi^ p, ^10, 


Fig. 461, iVc. 

■ yoe 11 . BuIIch I p, ^6 seejq., 

nnd II* IV. I’he apsiduJ dw'e]lings and pits 
{hf/Artffj anc in ihc stratum iiiiniieilbtt.1y 
siipcrimposed on rhe round houses^ andi iigain 
DU that, the stratum equivaEunt Lu (he Early 
Myrerwtxilv 

K* x\ Killer, dk 

A/m,, xsxvii) 
P' 7 ^ seqr|, and [), H4, l 2 ; G. Karo, 
puArfy dur^A dff p/w lin-tts (Adienss, 

Tf^rs ’i p. B jieqfp and 
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tombs ofMytxniatf. Fhese, too, make their iipiit-aranco with architectonic 
(letaih of a fLilly ' Mlnoized' type anil associatetl vritli pottery anti other 
relics of a purely Mtooati cliaracter. IiicUnling in the case (4 the ' Atreiis* anil 
' Clytemiiestm* tombs a series of stone vessels ol typical M. M. Ml forms.* Mj«- 
As compared with the Mesara i/tffM. the most recent of which were not in 
use later than the* early pan of M. M. 11. this In itself represents a ^ap 
in time of over n century, ami the architectural stage Is naturally higher, 

A truly megallthlc spirit brcaiheH in these spacious \‘aults. which seetu to 
have been reared by comjticrors of rojal stock who. like the Pharaohs, could 
commaitd t!ie labour of slave-gangs belonging to a subject rstce.* Momiments 
btilli under such conditions naturally contract with the simply constntctctl 
burial chambers of rustic communities, though somn of these, conuilning, as 
they often did, many lunulreds of bodic.'i, were almost as spacious. 

A marked divergence is visible in the shape of a regnUir entrance passage 
or Ill place of the plt-like tpiadrangiiLir enclosure Immc;diately in 

front of the dooruay. 'l liere is, however, one hitherto unregarded structimd 
feature common to lioth groups which may prove to have conshicrablt: signb 
ficance, ,\l Kumasa I noticed two lintel blocks, one in jHJsilioiv' (st^ Figs. |S, 

I lb &. and I lb r), the other fallen from the doorway of another //luMs. presenting 
a rlistinctlv ‘'aided upper outline. 'I his raising of the centre was undoubtedly riie 
to enabiL^ the sti[JcriiHaMn beat blocks to cxercjse prcs-siire sitlcuays limci * 

w ell as downwards, and thus to relieve llie weight on the middle section of the ^ 
Imtd—a purpose d later by the tympanum of tl^e Mycenae monnmenrs. Myccniit:- 

\Vc see here: a naliirai step tnuard.s the evokuion of the n^lievJn^ tnan-le 
above. It is moreover of spedal interest to observe that In mtjre than one 
case at Mycenae uhat may lie called the 'humped liittel survives in 
comieNion wUh the inangntar tympanum arran^emeiU which really made it 
itimecessan^ d’ho massive con^donierate block that siirmounis the doom ay 
of the so-called ^IVeasory of Aireiis' shows, above us architectural mouldings, 
a raised ridge beneath the tym|?aiium openhig,. against the side slo|>es of 
which the blocks forming the triangular arch rest.* d'he more or less con- 


^ S^c my remarks y./A-V* sir (19^5), 
p. 74 seqq. 

^ G. Glot^ Ail AVt-77jCf4i//pw p. aoS. 

■Niille pan ]ci ni-'^lurians 6c consmiction n'y 
donnirnl par leur raiassk: cette impression dVb 
r4iemL.-jrit quW ressent Ktjyjitc devant ks 
Pyramides on duiant les archiiraves de Karrsak. 
C*K>t quaux I^hiiraons, malues abfsolus, la 
ccn'ce roumissLiii 6cs iravailleiirs a discri:tton» 


Seuls ks dynn^les 6c Tiryntlie ei de ^tvetmes 
avaienE peui-Ctre h kur semce firs bandtSj, 
rmlkment col'l^[l^trat^kAJ mais ires nomhrciisos 
encore I de sujets ou dks^'brcs.' 

* 'rhe view* log. fman ii photn^mph 

Liken by me in July, ic/13. ‘The kft estmnay 
of h compkitd. 

* This is best shown in i'r 'I'hicrsch^s 
ekrition L-V/A. J/jV/A., ir (iS79)> PI. XIIL 
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temporary Lions’ Gate exhibits in a still more primitive form the 'humped' 
Uiitcl block beneath the slab presenting the welLknowii relief, tlie lower 



Flfin I Eli, EN[lt.K?hLE TO SMALLtk 7ifO/.{^.S 


border of M^hich Ims been cut out to receive it. soincuhat at the expense of 

the artistic effect (Fig. ISf s). The iintel here is also cut into for the 
siipiKirt of two side blocks, but otherwise, except for its much greater scale,’ 


So far as its arehttccliiral RiouliJings go iVic ljiii«l 
blnu'k of the Atreiis t^ntriince preseTits a great 
analogy with that of the ikryi^rs torn I j near the 
Argive Herauon, the material in both cases 
being native cotiglcmieraie {see P. S[amat:tkiH, 
Ath, iiii PL X 1 ^ a, and cf. p. 275), 

The tIemeoM Toinb contained remains of 
L. M. I ^ Vases (cf. i'lirlWiinglerT TAaft- 


11. XIl) and pf a purple gypsum lamp 
with fotmte decpiation of early L. M. I dak*, 
clearly a Knossian itn^iortation, Dr^ Diegen 
has now found M. 1 ^ lontbs near it. 

^ The lenglh pf the linlcl block of the lions* 
Ga(e Ls 4-fw m. (15 rt.)p the width 3-50 m*p anil 
the thickness pver a metre. I'he tengdi af 
the twci Knrtia^ hntels k 2^20 and 3^30 m. 
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ic prcstiils a dijitinct analogy to those Jrom Kutiiasa, an outline of w hich is 
placed beside It in Fig. l!t, t, for comparison. In the f/nt/fis ol Christos 
the inner lintel block of the doorway, winch has eNcepiioiially massive pro¬ 
portions, tlisplaj's the same protuberance above. It is here 90 cm. thick. 
(See below, p. 83, J'ig. as.) A remarkable survival of the same architectural 
e.vpedient occurs in the massive lintel of the doorway of a circular gra\'c ' 
enclosure near ^lyndos in Caria of a class containing ‘ Siib*Minoan pottery. 

The discrepancy in date amt cnUiiral stage between the two groups of 
nionunxents leaves a void in our knowledge which can only be lilled up bj* 


I'u. I'J. 


(I, l4NTKLor Liovs' CAir. ^trcE^AK. 


if, ClNTJ-ItJ! or '/'/fOfMS ASli Iv Kvil A-SA, 


fresh discoveries- Tlie range of distribution of the ' Mycenaean' beehive 
tombs i-s ceriaiiilv (piite compalil.ilc with a Gretan source. 1 his is esjx.'CisIly 
the case when we regard the notable exanudes on the Western Coast ot the 
Morea at the Messeniiin I‘ylos/overlooking the famous harbour of Navarino. 
and, farther North, at Kakovatos.' Ideutihed by Ddrpfeld with die Homeric 
Fylos,' Not only are the original contents of these tombs, moreover, purely 
Minoan, but the decorative sculptvire;s, such as we see them in die facade 
of the * Atretts" tomb, answer, as we shall see, to those of the I alaoe at 
Knossos a.s restored at the clo.se of M. M, II after the great catastrophe. 
It is true that, notwithstanding these unquestionable affiniiic-s, no such 
contemporarv van Its of a sepulchral kind have as yet been discovered 
on Cretan soil. 1 he Royal Tomb of Isopata* ts itself of rectangular 


M inoan 
a^fiocin- 
tiDrts -ipf 

* Myce- 
fiAcan' 
t/ut/i/if. 


® Ktii [■nl'tT+ siii 

(1887)? p. JsS, rig. i. l or lliu [Krttcry uf 

itibgroupiiflc tv. R. l'a(on,_/. //. viii (1887), 

■ K. Kurunioti^T < 4r P- 99 

'[■his tonibaliL'orietiial contents of which belong 
to L, M. 1 was reoccupied at the very end of 
the Mycetiacan Age. So, iot>, the Aigi.''ihos 
'I'omb at Myreiiae. 


' Kurt ^Hiller, A/Ji^ J/i/Ms* xKsiv, 1909. 
\K 569 swiq. 'J'hr^ liarly cluTnCTiis belong 10 
Lh 1 a (e. g- thi^ p. ^16^ 16), 

lust the great bulk of the vases aii; I k 

* AiA. J/jfVM,p xK3tviii (1915). p, 97 seqq- 

* /VeA, {/ fj. 156 sc(|q+ 

(.4 Its >. 
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constriiclion, a keeled vavlkll^^, and the influence of ihU tyjie on smaller 
tombs extends as lar West as the neighhrntrhood of Canea. A remarkable 
stntclure to he descrihcil below bids ns pause, liowever, before we regard the 
notuliscovery ill Crete up to the present date of beehive to mbs contemporary 
with those of Mycenae as defitiUely excluding the survival in the Island of 
the trarlition of the primitive vaults. 

At Arkhanes, the nearest important Mlnoan centre tuland of Knossos, 
the lower pan of a circular Weil-House has in fact come to light ‘ built, on 
a smaller scale, apparently after the same beehive fashion as tlie Mycenae 
tombs ami ibting from the beginning of the First Late Mlnoan Period. 

The athliatioii in their turn of rho ossuaries of Mesara to similar 
sepulchral structures distribiiteti over a wide J-ibyau area, for which there 
is such good evidence, is only one aspect of the very ancient relationship 
liciw'ccn prehistoric Crete and the opposite Africait coastlands, which in its 
earliest phase seems to have centred on the Delta, A fuller knowledge 
indeed of the contents of the Mesara vaults themscives enables us to sup 
plemeiit the evidence already supplied by the stone figurines, 

r^ro classes of objects well represented in these ossuaries may be here 
mentioned as specially signiheant. The rectangular stone palettes of the 
late pre-dynastic age, used, like the earlier forms of more varied outline, for 
malachite and antiniouy to ailorn the person, are of frequent occurrence in 
these interments, doubtless for sintilar toilet use" iFjg, 2U, n, rf). Among 
the prehistoric vessels from Hterakonpolis arc types consisting of a stone 
block with cups cylindrically bored and diagonal perforations on the upper 
edge, as if for suspension or the attachment of a cover.^ 'I his heavy form of 
vessel (Fig. 20 , k r), possibly of ritual usage, is the progenitor of a whole 
series of later and somewhat more decorative forms with similar diagonal 
perforations that characteriac these Cretan t&Giot (see Fig. 20, r, /). 
Survivals of these types are also found in Late Minonn deposits,* 

lit face of these remarkable parallels, not only in the structure: of the 
sepulchral vaults but in their most typical contents, it may well be asked 


* See p, fit, 2l>. 

’ The XiEdiic cLiss aie of s]at<;, those of tbe 
Mesara oiisuarle^ ate of limestone. E 'ig. 20 , 
is given by Xani h ucl rdeSp at., PI XXI, The 

use of rhesL* stone* jKiiette:^ aho spread lo the 
and feeur at S^sktp in "J'hessaly 
(I’sutirtiais)^ On marble cxamplrs froa^ P;iroi 
aiuj uihev CycUiclic aitqs are tmccs of a red 
mate rial ^pfubaMy peroxide of Eroh) used tup 


doubt for toilette iiurposes. IfOr the traces 
of tauotjing on early CycbjEc fiiarble images 
see e^ijecialfy Chr, lifis^kcnberg^ /V'rTwrJ&f‘WiViCv 
OUSfj^^r (AfirSif^i^rjV^ OM:.^ i8t/3)p 

p, 40 Stfp]. 

= Qutliell, PI, XXXl, 3, 

* S. House^ Kiiosjsos, b.Al, Ici; 
p. IJ5; L, M, UK Also at Mycenae. 
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whether 1111113' cnntmcted bodies of the dead tltat lie within ma)' not 

themselv es be of Ltb3'aii extraction. Their bng skulls, at times some^rhat 
domed in the posterior region,’ nia\' not be conclnsive on this point, since 
doilchoeepliaU' was earl)- estalilished in the Island, but it would at least be 
In keeijing with such a conclusion. The com|jarison suggested by the con¬ 
tracted skeletons with the well-known Libv'an [imctice of ' tnisslng * the 
deai.1 Is also of a general nature. ;\ specitic resemblance is to be fomul, 
however. In the perforated foot-shaped amulets of stone found in some of the 
Iholoi whiclv fit In with the indigenous Nilotic practice of attaching such to 



J-'ro. 2r>, t'cHiE'jiJt.vnvt Snkrf;,'i nr Stosk I’^t-urrs Vas?f.s: y-r, I’kt: uvsastii; 
Hijvi'T : (/ J\ fkiiTAX thsseAkiiiii. MrsAkV. 


the ankles.* 11 is clear that these burials extend over a considerable interval 
of limej from the First Early Minoan [’eriod to at least the beginning of the 
Middle IMinoaii Age. and we should reasonably expect that anj' immigrant 
element would in process of time Iinve blended with the native Cretan. 

The evidence as a w’hole seems to be l>est explained by liic suggestion 
already made that some settlement in the Island of the earlier Delta people 
had actual!)' taken place, |)tTbap.s as a result of Mena’s Contpiest- It ina}' 
have been reiiiforceU from time to time by later inimignilion. 

I he tpiestion even arises w liether some of the other, in this case [.'arllj' 
negroi?-ed elements, with whoin the ’ pro to-Libya n ' race stood in close 
relations In the Nile Vallc) , may not also hav-c found their way to this Cretan 
ilisirict in their wake. In this conne.xion. indeed, it seems worth while 
calling attention to a hitherto nnpiililished relic, obtained by me in 1S94 from 

‘ C’f, XanduiditJcs, *>p. iit. I’l- IdX, [tp. i jfi, biimis Ulon)’ to the Vlth Dynasty and iiimic- 
jj™ UinttlyMJCtfiedirg |RTimL fhe ty| 3 ieiil 

* iiee /'. i+ p- also ’ liuitoii sirfils' Me fillicil Ju the (Vl-mij. 

Ti, VI VII i G:iT5LinSF of (he were conBmcled. 

A'i^eTAy.p. joo. iund 1^1. aXXXlX, '! 
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near Phaestos. (o^ciher with a pot of vaHtijatecI limestone, in all probability 
cleriveti from tlie Marios Onuphrios deposit, ivlierc another stone vessel, 
siiniiar in form and materiab was found.* The object is an inlay of shell, 
apparently of the the nearest habitat of which is tlie Red Sea. but 


which was in use in Crete lor small carved works from the beginning of the 
Farly Minoan Age, as is evidenced by an' idol' of this material from Central 
Crete* shovvinga distinct Neolithic tradition. We sec here a bearded face 
of repugnant aspect and diaproponionutely large eyes—both the pupil of 
which and a circle stirroundiiig the iris had been originally inlaid (Fig. ti I,//). 



>* & 

J'jc, 21. ti, fi, .Mksiha, CRiitK: <, N’ECaOii'Kn Linv.iN (PuK in sAsiit I'.vi.frtrt). 

rhi%se features* coiiplcil u ith the snub nose, and thick lips ’ recall the bead, 
given here for comparison (Fig. ‘Jl, r), of one of the men belonging to 
a compiered tribe, the e.\posure of whom to wild bulls is recordetl on a pn.- 
dynastic slate palette.^ The captives ivere apiarenily negrolzeil Libj'ans.* 


^ See tiiy q/ 

/ii-ivr {Sll|tt>tcmc-nt xo 

Cn-/aft ; Qimrilch^ 

|)p Fiy* loih asi'l tt;, V\g. no). Hic 
ivio Vilses Lire of ihc s^^tne “ctlcmB type osi 
Sctfcgtrr, \h, 3 (Mg. tu 

I'. -M. IL 

■ h r- 41^11 Mg. I3j JO, It jsihere 
wmtigiy deseriW ' aliibfiijier ^ 

■ 1 hail hesitated for long to place ihi§ 

object in its proper relation to the 

itnpre^sEon tliat ihc head niighi be an?haic 
<Jrcek, [t does in fact [lre^;ctlt a ccTtafia 
umilogy H it It such rtide nicl mk profile-^ tfsat 
i^fahca rded warn or on a ?jtakT of K idymna 
(B. M. Coin Gil, Ciiriit, nSrc.^ Pb XX IX. Bj, 
But tlie tnaieHiil and llie inlay technique 


Heigh decisively in the Barly Msnoan scale, 

* l-lctizej% 1 // CVit; svi^ 

Ph I and p. 307 sern], (ef, de Morgan* Pe- 

Its origiKts tit 1S97, 

I*L U\ The poiEit of the Ijeaid is here rcstufed 
from 3 similar hesid. I he fragment of ihe 
palette on which this head occurs ts in the 

IjJUVfU.. 

* It ifi In tic ol>5er\^cd that they wvar the 

Mihynn sheath ' with thcchatncteristrc iiidica- 
iii>n ofihe sfntfidirt. Heiiisey (tvrtitng in ii5y?) 
2^u|;geited ihjii die figures might belong lo 
a i»iilf-Senntizcd African rai.^; lie also remarks 
(&/r p. joq),' r.e soiircil ^(iais sc protongc 
jusque sLir le coniiuc dans l«s 

r haldto-assjTienncs,* But tiie Lihyau se\ijal 
arrangerneni is> unmistakable. 
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Amod^ the evidences of iiuimatc contact n ith the tnhabiunis of the 
Ntie V^alley at n very early date vvliich may y'cll be explained by an 
actual racial infusion Is the aiipearaiice already in Farly Minoan times 
of a kintl of Jraughtdjoanl, kiioivn co pre-dytiastic A represientatjon 

of this, with its pieces above, on an I'latly Miiioan seal* substantially 
reprotliices the nifft sign litat supplied the principal h(eroglyi>hic eh'inent 
in the name of the first hisloi ic Egyptian king. Another contemporary seal- 
stone depicts u native Crelitn placing a piece on a board, ami the associations 


I’rt- 

ilynastlc 

Jlraujjijt- 



I’ H;, rJ, /\ TlaVIlK ANT> 1 lAkVUsilLMS' hANCK, H.VOJA ! KI.VIpA 'RKVTON'. 

of the magnificeiil examples of later date shotv that they wereptot only, as 
in prehistoric Egypt, buried with the dejjarted, but were at the same time 
sacred to the great Miiuxm Goddess.^ 

ilovv eariv. too, mav not the Nilotic inlliience go back, which is so Kady 

visible iti the harvesters Uarice on tlie steatite ciiji froiiT the site ol lyiMnd 

Triad^k (Fig. —itself ccunmandiiig one of the main lint s of access fmm 
the Libyan Sea to the Mesar^t FUin ? A pricsi w ith a thick waist, iiiuisiinh 
though not imparaJleleth among Minoan men/who leads one division ol the 
reapers' rouu and h Imniediati lv Jolloued by tliree girl cliorisiers, liiiiones 


^ A clay exftmpk vriA3 fuund in a pre- 
dyru^st ic ^ra^ u (E* B Ayrt^mand b. Sr Iri^at* 

IM. 11 

md p, : cL P. i/ J/.+1, p. and n. i 
* r. p/ .V.^l ii.|p 1^5 
xf, 2 and fl 3 c. 

’ A 'Sacral Knni" was associated wilh ttin 
taicnce drauj^ht-lKJard from the Feutth Shsh 


llmve at Mycenae (see J/i.p i, pp,4S3, 

4S45, 

* Tiie hiiavily Kuili hriiinAe figure from 
I’ylUsos shows indeed that sutb alxJiJJidfia] 
development ^as iiui tinlcnown in Minoan 
Crete- It is pngsihlci toop that tkc ta|ij^er 
margin of lliti loin cloibing that ajipears hejnw 
is port of a broad belt such as she IVlissus 
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his chant to thU iinglin- mcsic (Fij.. The sistrum here is of primi- 

live form with a single bar iit contrast to the tlynastic Egyptuni examples 
with three or four' The later form occurs as a sign, possibly ideographic, 

tm tablets ot Class A. _ 

The Slone libation table, forming part of the baetylic altar, from the 
Psvehro Cave, the traditional refuge of the Cretan Rhea anti the birthplace 
of the native Zeus, finds a remarkable parallel, of a later date it is true, from 
Cvrenaka ' Here too we see a central pillar, somewhat conical, upon which, 
further siipportetl by legs at its corners, rests an offering slab w ith a recipient 
above. The cnll of the Minoait Goddess, with which at any rate the Psychro 
Libation Table and other kindred objects must be connected, finds its most 




be S 3 ><■ 

Fio, 23 . Crkvax, rROTo-XiioTic, .vsu I.mvAS Itows axi. .\krows. ir, riY\AiiTie 

yC.YrTIA>- ; r, CH|jiEI.'£[H’.F.n KOVKTIAN AkKCW-UKAlt, SFXl'IlfcU BY BlTUSlEN \ 4/, Ahhu 

H;ii"?A.lA;.S, 1 ChKTAN AKCHIR (M.M. I a): / Nk 11» SVMdOL: liONYS IS SHR.M11 ; h, 
Tiik Same Svmiioi. ,vs l.mvAK 'I'a-itoo-mark. 


natural associations, as has been already shown, in the Anatolian worship 
of a similar \'irgin Mother. Vet on the Libyan side, again, there 
may be rccoHgni2ed in the cult of the national Goddess Neith not only 
general communitv of divine nature but actual identity as regards some 
hnpanaut attrlVnites. Site was not only a VirgimMother. Goddess of 
\ egeintioii, but the armed Malden, whose special symbols, the bow and arrows 
and their case, recall a prominent form of ilie Mlnoan Goddess, perpetuated 
in the nikt)'nna and Britomariis of later days. The cliiel priest ol Sais, 
■ the Dwelling of Neilh was tlie ‘Great One of the Bow'. So we see the 
Minoan Goddess depicted as the huntress and find votive arrow plumes in 
the Central Shrine of the Knossian Palace.® The bow of NekU. as may 
be gaiheretl from her symbol (Fig. /). which represents two bows in 


fif-iirc wears- I- S^avijircuii (// Voso di //j/rir 
Triada: Mo>i. Anl., xiii I'F 

rt-tinTits IkhIi ‘ priest ‘ And sinKirg women iis 
I.ibyan. 

’ See Wilkinson, Atieunt Effi'ditmtis ( 1 ^ 7 ® 


id ), vol, i, p. 4(}7 sotjq. 

= Set- my .l/if. Trte uttd Pilhtr C«//, pp- 1 7, 
(S, and J. a, .y,, xxi (1901), pp. 115, 116, and 
I'Tg. 9. 

* /*. ojM., i, pp. 543, 549 and l-ig. 3 fiP,d. 
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a sheath,' is identical with that shown in pre-dj'nastic reliefs “ (higf. -4, 
wliich in fact supplies the prototype of the earlier Egyptian hieroglyph for 

bow, orIt docs not appear to have been a ‘composite' bow 

of the Asiatic class, bnt rather a speclaliiteil variety of the 'plain' bow of a 
type that still survives in -Somaliland.* The bow itself was regarded as 
a special I3' l^ibyLin weaiion, anti the Libyan tribes are rcfcrretl to collectively 
as the ‘ Nine Mows'. 'The arrows of Netth (Fig. *.i4, </, d) show the same 
connexions, Tliey* arc of the same chisehedgcd type that i,s seen in the 
hands of the huntsmen on a pre-tlynastic jialette of the class referred to. one 
of wltom holds a batch of three such arrows (I'ig. *i4,f»). The bowmen here 
wear ijKimes, anti it is noteworthy that arrows of this t\ pc, similarly bunched 
together, arc held l*y what appear to i^e itegroized l^ibyans. who also wear 
the national ostrich pUnnes, in a wall-painling at Mcnt-l (assail (Fig. 24, 
Flint-tipped arrows of this broad-edged tj'pe occur in Egyptian tombs® 
(Fig. 2:L< ), are abundant in the Neolithic settlements of the Saharan 
region ' (Fig. 2:1, f/). It is interesting to observe that this chisel-edged type 
is seen in the hands of the huntsman shooting a wild goat (Fig. ’i-i, e) on 
the ivory half-cylinder of M. M. I a date, from Knossos, illustratctl hi VoL i 


* I he so-called *shuit!c' of Kcnh vias ibus 

convincingly by Mihis Murray, 

. Iftdirtif ig2i, Pt. li. pp. J5-7. 

rC. 1^. on limestone vaaL^ TL 

XIX. 1, aniloti slate paletic in she Txiiivrej 
1 -leuzcy, A*f 7 \ iSgo^ PI. 

anil |i, i45fieqt|, J)e Morgan, A^ii'Afrdns siff' 
Us^fr/^iNjcs 4jV 1S97, pp 364, 265, and 

V\g. ^^^i 4 

* See [.ejiSLUs, 

{/./. tS7h 1»P^ 

* J’hts i.'t tbe opinion of Mr. Henry Rilfnur, 
the first aiUhority nn ihcevolutioi] Dfthel»»w. 

u/tti Acuities p/ C^mfesiU 
were ;ilreiidy lii’iCii-'tsied by him in the 
A\ ArrfAr, /nsA for i9o-o(vol. xik, |j. jjo 

seqt|.). ‘Phe great mrtiy of the comjxiiiire 
type in Et,7pl i-S shown liy Dr. FcIik von 
hiisch.in (IViier t/ai arfdki'N [*- tuj). 

who, fjul of some eighty I'*;yptLaii Iwws ev- 
atninetl hy hlnip foimd only a single t^omjKjshc 
sjjeeimen, now in the Pertin Museum- It h of 
Ramese*i 1"*^ time and apparently nf Hit site 
origin (see, eod+ C, J. I.^.uignian, TAf 


iAf Anric^ft Assyrians ami Atslhr. 

hisL /nnrn., xniv, p. 51) and il.Dalfour, 
On a ri^intirhiMr annVnt /tet" {lA.^ vul. xxvi, 
iSu7p p. Jio seqq.), 

CC Heui!cy. Ak^ p. 14^ n, k One 
irutrior holds a Inineh *if ihfce atroiis, juiai 
like a figure on (he pre dynnfiiic tablet. 

See (rhabii^, Aa/A^in'S/ Afs/ant^ifd P- 
seqq p and J. Kvan.^ TAf Anrunf Sfnn/ /rn/^/e- 
fntftSs p/(irett/ /Iriiafn, p. 325, Fig. 272. The 
Hint Kas secured lo the shaft by bilumen. iA. 
types fTLUTi the shell-niomids of Mugem. Fortu- 
gal (li, Olsennaier, /'hssi/ J/a/r in Sftifn, 
p. 324 p I% i35p and p. 325^ I'V 

'i'wo s|KScinieilSt however^ are retTorrJed n.s 
having l>cen fniind as far afield as Hcnr^>ark 
(Madserip A/Ai/Jn/ff^a- tij /.hinsAr OMsay^r.^ 
S/^ermt/Jnrn, PL XXIU |J^, 19: cf. Ohabas^ 
ff/. |i. 382, and J. Kvtim, ap di , \>* 365 
^ The rcsvnibianco t 1 iey present to tTa]>e3oid 
flints isf a ITate Capsian I'lais tanking from 
Syria to E'c^rtugal may even suggest an ^epi- 
palaetilithic' origin. 
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of this work, anti an inelfgenous lx>w with an arrow ol this kind api>e€"ir-S as a 
MiiKtan liiero^lyph on a coiitemjjorary bead-seal from Mallia^ 

F'or ilie chase ihese broad-edged arrows were specially efficacious, since, 
ihongli ihcy did not [lenetrate so well as the pointed type, they were better 



adapted for cutting arteries and tendons and thus crippling the qviarry. 

'I'he l>o\f of this sign and that held by the Knossiait arclier, though of 
somewhat abnormal shape, was yet of the ‘plain’ kind, and, like that of 
Somaliland at the jiresent day, may best be regarded 
as a descendant of the c.irly Nilotic type. It is not 
till Late ^finoan times, intleed, that we have clear 
evidence of the use of the Asiatic composite bow in 
the Island,' though, as might be e>:pt‘cled. that type 
is already seen on the I’haestos Disk. 

'I’he oval shteUl with incurved sides with which 
the crossed arrows of the chisel-edgetl kiiul are 
coupled in the earlier dynastic representations of 
the Neitli symbol (Kig, 'M, r, (/)" has still mure defi¬ 
nite relationships with Cretan forms. As Professor 
Newberry has pointed out,* it is essentially the same 
as the Minoan iJ-shaped body-shield. In the case of 
the large signet-ring from the Mycenae Shaft Grave 
(I'ig. tin, r) and of the piiitud slab from the same 
site do(>icting a scene of worship, we see figures of a 
Minoan divinity, in the latter case while-limbed and iherclbre certainly female,' 
bearing sldchls rjf this t)'pe. These Minoan versions have been regarded as 
an nntici[iation of the later and it may fiirtlier be recalled 

diat the local cult of live Minoan Goddess, both at Mycenae and on the 
Acroi«>Iis of Athens, was |iir|icmated in later days by a temple of 
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Athena, jnbt as Rhea succeeded her at Knossos. In this connexion 
a great interest attaches to die |jerx!SteiU Greek tradition which regarded 
Pallas Athene as herself of Libyan orfgind It can hardly be doubted that 
Neith was the same as die Goddess of the AiEsean - Libyans, dwelling 
ahoLit Lake rritonts, who Is klentifie'i.l with Athena in a s[iecia1 way by 
Herodotus;^ indeed the widespread cult of Neith among the Libyan tribes is 


t’ui. J, ii. Os [‘KK^in sAsrit; Si AJt \VAj.i,.|Mi,sns-(i, itfcsi-llAj^sAS; 

rV Srt:i,\ ciK MEit NKmi; i/, Os TAFU.Kt tty An,\ : f. Uiii \s R<x;k tAkvisti. 

attest^ by ilii! reciim-nce fifher symliol as a ii:uive taitoo-mark //).* 

As a Sk}' Gtuldess, Molliier of the Sim, wlio took tJie Itrail m liijt [lassage tlirough 
tile irodei’AV oriel aiul slooii, generally, in a close relation lo the ciklt of the 
ileail, Neiili, who also assiimetl the form of a cow, was closely assimilated to 
t iathor ami the l>i-lta Goililess Whixet. whose cult, as we have seen, is partly 
n tlectt'd by that oi the iiotkless who occupied the Ceatral Shrine at 
Kuossos. May not the votive arroivs there found |)i>hu to a fusion with 
this sister divinity ? 

A I-ibyati mck^arving (Pig. a j from the Atlas region " shows that 

' Hvrodmus, ii. *8.59. *3, Ki.j, tjo, 175; ’ iv. iSo. 
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lM I'U LSE I’ ROM T1! E .SOIJ T H ; 


EARLY NILOTIC 


a form of shicKI w ith incurvetl sides which, though of broader proportions, is 
closely related to the Saite type (Eig, iJ-L r. d) had a wide Western ditTiision, 
The Minoan shield is itsclfa body-shiekh Perhaps it was owing to the peaceful 
character of the subjects chosen by the primitive Cretan artists that few 
representations of such shields can he found earlier than the closing phase of 
the Middle Minoan Age. A tigure-of-eight shield of the simpler type 
occurs, however, on a three-sided bead-seal of steatite (I'ig. 'In, a) probably 
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of early E.M. 111 date.’ and a blue-stone bead found by IV. Xaniluidides in 
a primitive th&hs of Mesara {hig. tio, If \, 2), shows a well-eJiccutcd relief 
of another example. The luter types are generally distinguished by an 
elongated boss uhielu as in otlier ptrrallel cases, may be thotight to have 
originated in a combination with a parrynng stick.* It is this coinj)osite 
form that clear!)' supplies the source—whatever was the channel through 
which it passed'—of the * f of the Roman Salii ^Fig. .f,//).’* It is 
also seen In the hand of juno Sospita of tj^inuvium. who with her brandished 
spear, goat-skin, and attendant ser(>ent betr.iy.s afftmties vvlth Aihena. 

’ I'roni Ciftlira! riKie: in luv {'Hlleciiitn. HiLtHitun, A/oiimiifs iin /n Rfpuhliifut Romnint^ 
’ Amon^■ the Kiiffirs ihe |«irrjing suck h if. p. So. ; H. A-Cmeijcr, Cifins tit' 


prest'^cd on ihif tjack of an cllipticat body- 
siiifld- In Suniaim wc see It us a kucl 

m front rifunoardike sihirNJ. Ilii; [practice sccros 
lo have been wislcipreiid, (See my remark!^ 
y,/A \\\l (iSga). p. 215, n. 44.) 

* l- rx^in s. tlEnarhi^ fif P. I Jriiiin'i Stolo, 
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There are, moreover, iiulications amon^ the religions scenes on Miiioan 
sigiiet-rings that, like the sky-fallen Atniif of Rome, the shield was itself 
a material impersonation of the divinity aiul possessed of baetylic fjouersd 

The ^llitoaa hgure'of'eighl shield retains tlte tradition of its origin 
from ii spotted oxhide disk with the middle of its circainfercnce piilletl in on 
either side, and the spots even survive on the curved Imsses of the ^httiha 
seen in Fig. tfo,jtT- The typical lliuite ‘targe' as used in the llatile of 
Kadesh (r, 1 ^50 ii. c), with curves cut sharply out of its circle, has at most niitiiB 
only a secondary connexion with the hide typ>e, and specimens such as j,j 
Fig. tir>, {, point rather to a wooden frame witli a Ihcliig of plait-work. 1 1 was mnjU n, 
this form that was taken over by the Greeks of tint ' Geometrical 1 ertoil 
and. as the ‘ Dipylon ‘ type* (big. lio, /}. and Boeotian shield (Pig. ‘io. 
survived into Classical times, 'Phe ring-besil from the Aegina I’reasLire (/) 
shows a variant of this. Yet llm existence on the Seiuljirli sculptures ' 
of a late l Ulttie shield of the true figure-of-eight shaix:, if it be imt due to 
Mycenaean inlUience, may still poiut to some prototype on the Anatolian 
side allied to the Cretan and primitive Nilotic. In that case we should have 
an East Mediterranean grouping parallel to that illustrated above by the 
occurrence of the double axe symbol in pre-dynastic and pr.iiodynastic Egypt. 

Kcgarding the material iiiticbieditess of C retail arts anil crafts to the 
primitive civili°atioii of the Nile Valley it is often dilVicuU to say how far it 
was directly due to the old Delta people, or at second hand to tin; Eg) ptians 
of the early dynasties. If in the ///tf/f»>-biiilikrs of Mesara we may trace the 
actual settlement of a fragment of the original Nilotic population in that region, 
we are entitled to conclnde iliat their Cretan neighbours learned from them 
cfTLaiii st^crets uf ihcir \\ iis it possible^ for Crcl^n vvorkuTCti jiesbip iwf 

to have copied the imporlid Nilotic vase.s and evolved such skilful lapida 1^' 
types of their own from native rocks without some such ai>prentictshi|> ? ^Ve min, 
have seen that the Trhenti of the Western 1 icita and its borders have an 
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itiidispiited claim to the invention of the glass anti glazed wares to which their 
name was applied by the Egyptians, a fact explained by the inexhaustible 
stores of mrfrcn in the Libyan oases. In all faience fabrics the indebtedness of 
Crete to dynastic Egypt was great and begins early,’ but tlie first knowledge 
there of tliis art may mount back to its original source. The art of Inlaying 
which took such an early root In the Island also goes back beyond tire 
dynasties. Metal working was also, doubtless, largely inlluciicedand the more 
elongated form of copper dagger, with its incipietit tang—the prototj-pe of 
Mi noun swords—stands in close relation to a still simpler early Nilotic class. 

Cretan agriculture may also have owed much to llie saino Nilotic 
source. The beans found in the store-rooms at Kiio.ssos were at once 
recognizctl liy our workmen as identical with those at present inijiorted 
into ilie Island from Egypt-" 1 hat the Tehomv of the Western Helta 
signifies ‘ Olive-land ’ “ may well explain, moreover, the Iinroduction of 
olive culuire into Crete in Early Minoan times.^ The Delia plantations 
themselves "would probably have been introdnccil from Palestine, but tlierc 
is Ilf* evidence of direct relations between tlie Sj-rian coastlands and Crete 
during this early’ period. So, too, ot great interest in relation to the early 
intercourse xvith the opposite Liby^an Coast and the region that was after¬ 
wards Cyrene is the appearance among the Minoan pictographic signs of 
two that seem to represent the Silphium plant an<l its seed capsules/' May 
not this mysterious vegetable have been cuhivaietl in Crete itself? 

The iiillnence of the t?arly Egyptian cydinders bas already’ been noted* 
Not only were exotic animal types, lioms* crocotiiles, cynocephali and other 
apes, and perhaps bsiriche.s* taken over from this source on to the Cretan 
seals, but ive fiivtl in their company compound monsters, pointing, as has been 
already observed, to the influence on Egy|*t itself of a cy linder style born still 
farther blast. Among these is a foreshadowing of the Minotaur himself, while 
tlie meanders of another class of Egy iilian seals supply the Lal*ynnlh. The 
Hip|K*potamus Ujoddess Tatirt, the forerunner of the Minoan Genii, is already* 
seen on a I'welfth Dy'nasly Egyptian scanib lound in Crete.* 'I'he hlero- 
' i‘. f/.l/., i, |t. 1^5 and Fig. 3 a. hori/;un[,ilii- [lerforated ledge liaiidk.'* and 

' They Ciilltd them nunfiii Miffr/trwri^ri: Ijelun^iing m a saniewhat later iy]ie than that 
* Eg)'|)tian Iteans ui* the aeal-sticine. 

* See above, |i. and XewticTry, ^■{nf. * fjp. 384,385, Figs. 216-1 Jt, and 

E^ft, 1915, [J 97 .'swiq* cf. ikriftit ^fin^a, j. Hales, in his Etukrn 

' A grcai pitlios, pTOhably an oil-jat. is seen Libyani (p. 101>, inclines favourably to lliiisc 
onlhe E. M- Ill sealslone, /’. i, ji. (34, identificaliofvs. 

In * 9*3 Tcnmin.s of two taige piihol came to 'In /’, M.,\ p. 200 (see Fig, HH) ihii is 

light on the Southern slotw at Kiiossos with spoken of as a ' Minain imitation'* Mr. H, H. 
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glyphic ^vriting sUmiilalcd the growth of ai: intlepcnclcnt Miitoan ^tysiem 
tvhich, itideetl. included a certain number of borrowed signs such as the ankh 
or life symbol, the lil>ation vase \i/ckh), the bee (^^'0') of the royul title, and 
the I'alace sign itself. The long-spouted teapot-llke crocks of tite Early 
Minoan household seem to have Wii itHluenced by the copper ewers of coii- 
[emoorarv Egyptian usage, Even the humble Cretan used oititment i^Hs of 
Eg\ i)tia(i shape, and to com[)lete liis toilette had the choice of two vanettcs 



rn'. Sit, E.\k(-V Misoan Ivnitv Skai. rrti>M 
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of depilatory tweezers in vogue under the Old Ningdom, nenealh the ilex 
shade he played his favourite ‘ backgammon such as had been [xjpukir at 
a much eiirlier dnte oil the banka ol the Nile, iind lie went to h( d with tie 

aUl of a candkrstlck of proto-dt'tiastic shape,’' 

Amongst the ivory seals the lion t}tK: so fr&picni uiuler the early 
E<^yptian tfynasties (often used for gaming pieces’’) is specially slgniticant. 
An Early Minoati ivory seal from the Kalathiunii //tfffos' shows the king of 
beasts not as a devourer but serenely guarding the body of a man seen m 
the contracted attitude in which the dead were hid wilhin these primitive 
vaults. In this lion guardianship of the departed we recognize an idea, hen- 
already implatitcd from a Nilotic source, that was to lie handed on not on y to 
the Late Minoan Age but to the scpukhral art of Classical and all later 
times. The clear-cut profile, aquiline nose, and liigh head of the man, though 
summarily executed, afford at the same time a valuable ethnic iiidicaiion. 
We lia\'e here a ty|jc recalling that of the proto-Libyans of Fig. f- 
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The evidences of ihis persistent inllueiice show that llie new jioHttcal 
condtlioiis did not affect llie intercourse between tlie Nile Valley and Crete. 
Mena's comjuest of the Delta seems, Indeed, to have been ' icgitlnii;!ed' by his 
marria^i^e wltlt the Saite Princess Hetei), who brought with her a number of 
native attendants, so that, as we see from her tomb at Abydos.' tlte domestics 
and harem of the King belonged to Neitlvworshipping Libyans',’ 

Vases of hard materials, maintaining the tradition of the pre-dynaslic 
fabrics, continued to be imported, iind a Ixiwl from the site of Knossos of 
hornblende iJorpbyry ascrilied to the Second Dynasty has l>een already 
iliustriited.* Copies of proto-dynasttc shapes also begin to occur executed in 
variegated native roebs. But we are once more confronted with the remark¬ 
able i>henomenon that hitherto the only fmd-spot of tliese in Crete has been 
the site of Knossos. 

This evidence of F.gyptian contact attains a maxiTnum in the great days 
of the Fourth and Fifth Dymistics, an epoch of much ship-building activity 
on the [lart of the Plmraohs.’* Sevenil more fragments have come to light 
of fine carinated bowls of translucent dtorite. 'I'luse, as alreatiy shown, are 
hardly distinguishable In form from those from the tomb of King Sneferti 
(Siuifni), i\ aS^c^aSeo U.c,,* or the Temi»lc of King Sahiire (r. 2673-2661). 
But a special interest attaches to the fragment of a similar bowl In ■ li[)aritc 
the f.ibsidi.ni of the Aeolian Islands, alreatiy illustrated,'' from the fact that 
although executed with the finish and sharply defined carination of these 
royal Egj jitian motlels there is every reason for supposing that it was actually 
made on the site of Knossos. This variety of \'o!canic glass is unknown in 
iCgypi, but a large lump of it in Its natural state, 43 centimetres high, was 
brought to light heiienth a ^l.M. II tloor in ilie NAV, Quarter of the 
Fal'ice, and, dlfticiill to attack as is this material, there is evidence that 
a series of exquisite w orks were wrought out of it by the Mimiun craftsmen 
at a later date, Inckiding the boatiilful OoHiim shell found at ITagla TrbdaA 
A ])roof of the vogue of these carinated IjowIs at K nossos tiuring tiie age 
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ihat itiini eel lately jjreccdes the coi^struction of the Palace as \vc kno\v it is 
aOorded hy the occurrence there of imitative forms in the finest |iolychrome 
ware.' As already noted, moreover, the bowl of lapis PacaiaOHaniifs found 
in the Royal Tomb at Isopata that had been twice altered to suit Cretan 
fashions was itself a tlerivatlve type dating from a ihne when Maiidaml 
conneNions had made that material accessible to the Mlnoaits. 

It may be confidently asserted that the fragment of tlic liparitc bowl 
which so accurately reproduces die ligyptian diorile models cannot be 
separatetl from them by any long Interval of date. At the same time tiu: 
technical perfection re(|uired in order to attack such a very refractory material 
makes it hard to believe that the cniftsmen who wrought such work had 
not served a long apprenticeship to Egyptian masters, Dr were Egyptian 
lapidaries acuially employed by the early prtesl'kings at Knossos itself? 

A singular addition to the series of early Egyptian vessels from this 
site was noted by me during the investigations of 1925. while ejcamlning 
some remains from an unstratified deposit West of the Palace. I'liis is 
a fragment of a large tliorltc cu[>, with an car-like imojeclion turned iiiwarils. 
The iragment at once recalletl an almost perfect specimen of a cup ot this 
type in alabaster, in the Ashinolean i^Tiisetim at Oxfortl, Irom a I'ourdi 
Dynasty tomb at El Kab, which is placed beside a restoration of the 
Knossian S|)ecitm;n in big, -T. The soapy texture [jresenttd b\' the 
diorlte material reenrs in the case of a Fifth Dynasty ointment [jot In 
the Aslimnlean colk-ction. In faience the type survived in connexion with 
the worship of Uathor to the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty, as is 
shown 1)}' tlie occurrence of part of the rim of a cup ol this form in that 
material in the temple of Deir-el-Baharir w'here it formed one of a series ol 
fragments of vessels made of similar fine lilne faience, depicting lladioric 
plants and emblems. It seems probable that the form iiriginated in copper- 
work, tile ear-shaped projections of the rim being foldeil inward,s, and die 
object of these may w'cll have been convenience in tlrinking some beverage 
containing floating objects, Our ' monstachc cups' of a foriTier generation 
]>reseiit an ol.ivious analogy, but the ancient Egypdans ilid not wear 
moustaches. It is imsaibie, as the Deir-cTFahari evidence su^ests, that 
such vessels were designetl for some special religious ceremony. In any 
case they are so rare in Eg\p^ Itself that the type has remained practically 

’ I'.g. I\p/ 2 M., S, p+ I 7 S„ Fi|;;. 12^^/ Uthcrji ^iremp I, \ml Hie shii|H: is unrerogmVillflt in iticr 
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unpuVtlbhcct, a fact wliicli makes the discovery of a specimen at Knossos tke 
more remarkable. 

The remains of these diorite and other vessels of Early Dynastic fabric 
on the site of Knossos were in no case associated with floor deposits of the 
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Kiln. 2", 1'U.iVrTiAS Kahki* Cci’S: (f 1-tt. I'.i. Kaii 1\ili 1 >vkastv. 

it I -S, inoKm::, Ksossos. hestoricij. 


Palace itself Exam|>les of such exotic works at titnes, owing to the dura¬ 
bility of the material, inuloulitetUy survived as heirlooms, like the bowl 
of S|jariati jjorphyry fotind in the Isopata tomb. Put the evidence is 
cumulative, and the only legilimaie archaeological deduction is that these 
vessels at any rate reached Crete at tin; lime when their fabric tvas in vogiu: 
with the Egyptian lapidaries, in the case, that Is, of the fine dlorlte bowls 
and cups, dtiring the culminating phase of the Early Kingdom of Egypt 
from the FourLh to the Sixth Dynasty, 
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The concUision is unavoidable, ill at, long before tlie foundation of tlie 
Great Palace as we know it, the sUe of Knossqs was playing a historic part 
as a centi'c of conncNions—not perhaps exclusively commerctal—between the 
Mlnuan Priest-Kings and official Egypt of which we have other later 
lilclicatioiis. 

The explanation of ihls must be sought in the traces, 10 which the most 
recent exploration has now added, of at least one earlier residential seat on 
this spot, whose occnpaiits hatl made it the goal of an .ancient traderonte 
from the Laud of the Pharaohs. Unfortunateh- the later activities of tlic 
Minoan builders have largely de.si roved or obscured the pre-existing remains. 
As has been the case with many ancient fotindations, the Palace site of 
Knossos devoiiretl itself. It has been already shown that early in M. \L T 
the whole summit of the hill was levvlU-d aivay" to the Neolithic surface to 
provide space for the Central Court and the four-square arrangement of 
buildings round.^ 


^ SOtIqo, nLn fKOfitifwhac bter diite 
the Cirtai Cutting vhoa made mi tbc Eastern 
bloiK to contain * IiomeiiTic Qtinru:r\ 
Along ihe outskirts of the rujii, thus 

produced in l>otli regionsj liouse foundatiems 
and other remains have come to tight attesting 
the csicnt of the Early .Mino^n Settlements 


L'ndetneath t}ic ^Ve^t Court and outside tlic 
Suulli ^Va|[ of the ralace arc also i cmains 
of houses of that Agc% while im tile stopc 
an imiKjrsant hbrly Minoan MimUim uiuierlicA 
the *V-E. region^ The Early llyiiogatium 
bencaEli the A. I’orrh inu5\ be also clashed 
among remains nf this 
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Hath' Camt€^iQmxi.'{tli Nik Valky ; .Mommicnkii ftalun^ af Souilm'n 
appt tkuit ai Ktiassm — Hh rcmii diu'overks: Hxpkt iitim of TransH Ronk — 
Mittomi hiiilt lyar: Trunk iinf at KnaiSiif. Southerii and liastcru roads; 
Tediada traek—thf '• (irent Pahee' tf Sot ahi; Minoan Way across Lastihi 
Rauxi and its defensive works; Minoan Arkhanes and its 'Summer Paiace': 
Circular IVeil-bausc ; Contemporary parallel of tliolo; ,■ * The Great 

South Road’ from Knossos; H ranch road to * City tf Refuge' on summit of 
yuktas; Main S, line over Ctdof y-aktac: Wdive Caveof Stravoinyti: Cretan 
Vi (fa tty ; Rotul retnains at Vi sain—extensive ^linoan site; Ranli Kasteii : 
f/omerk Lykastos(?); Pyrgos—Minoan huriaMicst and relics Ulnstrathe of 
/igypiixiH relations; Remains of A fiuoan road near Panasds; Central Guard- 
s/atuyn at Amtgyri; Systematic dtfenee of commnnkations; Hvhiences if 
strutigte eantrtd iy Priest’f\ins;s; Harly tholoi guide to ancient route to 
S W.; Primitive remains at Christos: Veseciti to fJbyan Sea : Small Al/noau 
Port at I'rypeti: p'raymeat of iuscribed I.arnax ; Ltbena ; Pair Hai cas; 
Hitroclydon and Borras ; Deserted Coasi-lands ; lixpeHcace of South Easter; 
Cape Li things and the Al^^H lIETPfi: Harbour of M atala^—cvideme of 
eousidaabk submergence: Bay of Komh, first shelter from Not os after 
Cape Lit hi nos: Afinoan Port here ami extemhe settlement; Higher and 
Lower Acropolis; 'The Cnstotns House'; Starting-point of Menelaos for 
Egypt; Minoan road system key to uniformity of Cuiture; Extended to 
Myeeuae; Roman comparisons —imperial spirit. 


CuMLTLATtVK evidence luis lieen »iveti in tlie fjrecediiig Sections of 
relations Ijctweeii Cote and the Nile Valley s^'oin^ back to a time 
earlier iban tlie Contjnesl of Mena and coiuinnoiisly operative during the 
Early Dynastic jjcriod of Eg\pt, \Ve have alreaily had glim[)ses in the 
course of tlie previous Volume of still more tlirect coniu-xions between 
Knossos and the I.and of the Pharaohs In the succeeding Age, as illustrated by 
the discovery of ilte monument of User and the Inscribed lid of the 1 lyksos 
king Khyan. To the intensive Egyptian inflnence on Crete thronghont 
the Middle Minoan Age and the early part of the Late Minoan there 
will Ije occasion to return* Hat, both as regards tlie earlier aitd the later 
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of Uils uitercourae, vi’e nre struck In the case of Knossos whh ihe 
same uniaue phenomenon. W'hereas in other thstnets of Central anti Owofsi 
Eastern Crete the cvitlences oi this Nilotic connexion are, except ns 
regards certain minor relics, of an indirect kind. It is at Knossos and at Kno^sos. 
Knossos alone, though lying on the North const of the Island and 
jTgographicallv most removed from Egypt, that we meet with a whole 
series of objects of first-mte artistic and historic importance directly 
mi[X>rted from the Nile alley* 

The causes which made this Egyptian connexion possible for the 
great Minoan centre on the Northern coast must be ultimately sought, as frotn 
already noted, in the physical configuration of this central sector of Crete, 

As the ancient harlwur of ICnossos and of the modern Candia is appnxiched 
from the sea its characteristic aspect becomes clearly visible. The 
mountainous l>ackbone of the island, which reaches its highest level in the 
snowy ridge of Ida (a,060 feet) on the W est, is here seen to dip down to a 
comjjaratively low watershed of undulating ranges, in the centre of which, 
immediately behind the hitnoan site, tlie peak of j iiktas attains a minor height. 

East of this again at an almost equidistant point the dorsal ridge again 
attains the considerable elevation oi about 7,000 teet in the Lasithi range. 

1 1 was not for nothing that Knossos lay in this ' windy gap ' of the Island, 
for here were the most natural crossing points ol the broad central region 
between the Northern and Southern coast-law I that brought the Aegean 
port into connexion witli the rich plain of Mesara and the adjoining havens 
of the t.ibyan Sea. 

I he monumental inundations of what eventually proved to be a stepped 
portico asceiitiing ihe Southern slope at Knossos. brought out by the recent 
supplementary e veil vat ions, had for ihe first time emphasized the Iinpor- 
tance of the line of approacii to the I'abice on that side. The dramatic 
revelations of 1924 further tlisclosed the existence of a colossal viaduct taverics. 
abutting on the edge of the torrent bed below, and forming part of the 
terminal section oi an inqjortant Minoan roadw'ay. 

These remains aiul those of the ' (.’aravanscrai' by the road-head, with 
which they were connecteti, w'lll receive separate treatment in the succeed¬ 
ing Sections, but the sure intlicatlons thus supplied of a great iransit route 
across the centre of the Island, starting from the principal seal of its IViest- iransii 
Kings, made it necessary to uiiilertakc a scries ol exploratory' expeditions, 
rive result of these researches, carried out by me at intervals, for the most |iart 
during the yeans 1925, 19^4, has been to discover the traces ofa Minoan built 
way that trax'ersed the low ranges of this central sector to the bortlers ol the 
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^^es^^ra plain and at one point were seen to abiir, beyond it^ oti the Acropoii^^ 
height of an important ^finoan portd {See niagrammatlc Map> op|x p. 7^) 

Thu iiMssivc remains of the Vbdnct and the greater breadth of the 
roatl here—over fu'e metres, as conxparecl with four in the interior tracks— 
tend to the concUision that this terminal section was of the nature of a 
trunk line. It in fact represented tiie junction of the direct South Roa*l 
with an important route formetl by the convergeitce of lines leading from 
Pedeada—the ancient Omphalian lMai(t—and tlie regions to the East 
ami tlie South*hast. A common line of highway must in all ages 
have ascended ihf: valley immediately above the I\dace site of Knossos. 
where the old Kaimtos stream is kTigwn as the S^jeliopotamos front the 
Greco-Roman rock-tombs, locally called trir^Adj, that honevcomb the cliMs. 
Thir M Inoan Way, iittleeti, Iteads in much the same direction as that 
foUowctl by the modern road. About a mile aliove, however, the stream 
turns to the SoiithAWst through a rocky chasm spanned by the stately 
arches (jf tile Venetian ai|uetUict tiuil siipplies Candia with water, and at 
this iK>iiit it would appear that the tn'O inai[i lines of M inoan roadway 
into the inlerior must have diverged (see Dlagr.smmitic Map, op|f. p. 71). 

I lie SontIuTii road widi which we arc mainly concerned would have 
followed die liend of the stream to die right, making for the lowest pass 
over the saddle ot Mt, jukias, and immediately passing, near the village 
of ] lagia Iniii, the entrance to the iiiulergroiind <[uarries tliat provided 
Ktiossos widi its best materials. 

t>n the Ollier li.and. the South-Eastern route if. as seems proliable. 
its main line approxiinatelj followed the medieval track through the 
neighbouring village of Skalanj, would at that place have brought the great 
I’alace into direct connexion with a sister foundation of some itniiOrt.ince. 
On the Western outskirts of tins village, which m-erlooks the descetidiiig 
conrsf: of lhl^ old main track to I'edeada, considerable roinains of a Mtaoan 
building have lietn demolished for the sake of their materials within the 
last few years, 'I hc tniscilb’f had been alreaily done when 1 visited the 
site in 1925, but it was possible, by means of the trenches out of which 
the iieasants hail grubbed the better Idocks. to trace the foundations of 
Miiioaii wall-lines for a distance of about :co metres of the N.AV, front 

* l*rdi in in.U)'not ices of ihcsediTicove fits have Koutc I tiad i]it> laluetJ a'»btance of Dr. Ii. 
aptKKired in //f-r 1^, ntjj, jimJ anil Mr. Piet dc Jotig, architect of 

June 11.Octoberift, i j, 1924,.ni<] the i!il- Uiitidi Seluiol at Xilwnii] as wdl as nf my 

jPiir/, July J3, 1 IJ 34 . Oh iiiy juunw}^ under- j'ureiii.in Maiuilb Akumianakb f‘,\|,iiiolal:i *) 
taken in igjj and 1914 to esplore ilicTfjnsii whoKe l>n\-eyes noihing Minretn escapes. 
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anil 95 metres of the face to the N.E,, anti further to cojiy some of the 
on the l)ase^blocks,‘ ivhicl'i answer to those of the Early Palace at Knossos. 

This spot is siiil known to the peasants by the si^ovlficant name of'cn-i i'*pafa * 

(■ The Serai ’) or iTaAetn (‘the Great Palace'). 

This consideraljle work gains additional importaiice from the position 
in which it lies, tlomitiaiing what seems to have been a main nrtery of across 
commitnication, throvigli 1‘edcada, with the East of the island at a point 
where it ap|>rr>aches the Great South Roati, In. 1 ^ 95 ' company with 
Professor Myres, I liad in fact already noticed the existence of an ancient 
roadway,* doubtless the continuation of such a line, which makes Its appear¬ 
ance skirting the North-Y^est escarpment of the Laslihl range that borders 
the Pedeatht plain on the East, ^Thls ascends to □ c&t which Irom time 
Immemorial must hat'e given the main access on this side oi the extensive 
upland plain t!iat forms, as it were, the citadel of the whole range. The 
deep Cutting of the road at the Biimmit of the pass and the broad terrace 
formed l>y it in other parts ol Its course point to long use and to the former 
importance of its traftic, though It is now little more than a iriick, I he 
traces of the road can l>c followed across the ujilantl [jlain of Lasithi, aiul 
thence ‘ascending the Lastern steeps of the basin by a series of magiiifi"' 
cent zigzags. suj>[Jorted below by massive terrace walls of the same 
primitive masonry as that «.if the ^Ttnoan * strongholds on the route and works, 
secured against rolling boulders as the turning-points by similar walls 
above', Tniversing ihe high plateau of Kathnro, It desceud-s towartls the 
rich Krltsa valley. Its Kigzags crossing ami rocrossing the moiiern route, 
while, here again, at two [joints it is protf^cted by defensive works.* 

The hollow passage through which the e.xisting track ap[jroaches the 
village of Skaiani, after passing the site of Seraia. may welt, as In other 
instances of such ‘ Holloways', supply a recortl of an ancient road. 

I roin near this [jlace a branch route, more or less corrcs|>(>nding with 


' Tlie si|^n$ nolucf ;irc X (KnaiiS<.3S» !\ 

1. Fiy. So. and IMiaesios^ AUn, 
.in/., xii, ]u t;o, 3), or H Si^^. tS 

iuia i^iiy 

and ^ (Kp j 6) anti +1^ innjointrd (K, 27 
rii. 30 atul K. 33 l^li. i.J. 

C"p- S^r,tx/io* 

’ See our comrrttniiii-'itEon Xo 

June ip 1S95, pp. 4^*0 

Afy^TntTiafi w 

' ' ^^J^ctr>u\can ‘ was tlit; woitl nntunilly us&i 


in iS^ 5 . 

* Referred to below^ \y. 7^. fiLriher 

Mhfxm Wayjj itre in the jolni 

€oiiimUr;lc.Ttioii to ..hadcniv- One runs 
frciii die Krttsii valk-y over the Rasters 

i^piiTs of J,asTt]n tfnvanb ihv viiliifje of Malles 
(MiilLk^. "I he other leads iouaiiJ> Mimbetlo. 
Ihith aie accanijrantwl by defensive wr^rts. 
Otliet iraces of Miisoan lAith fi/tnyitrifi 

Tiear /jitifOt TL'leiTed td in itsy letter to 7 '^ir 
^hvdcmyoi}v\y4, jl iS. 
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Mmrwn ihc iiiodcni nviile track, must have brought the main road from Ktiossos in 
hilnes direction into connexion with uhni stems to have been a still more 

'^Sumnwt Minoan settiemeni, on the site nt present occupied by tlie 

ittUctf'. (lonrishing comitry-town of Arkhanes. Here vas not only the votive 
station of Trnllos, nhere the inscribed stone ladle vas discovered,' but 



{■'ir., afi. Clat ci I 'uAMiirR or Si'rimuI loiSK. Arkiianhh (taOM ii.W.; 
liKsCKXfuxc Stkk; !o J.kitI. 

the .actual remains ol what seems to have been a considcral>le btiilding—* 
a 'Summer Palace*, we may venture to suppose, of the Priest‘Kings, 
The houses of the central part of the village arc seen to rest on the 
b;ised)locks of this building (see SuppI, PI. XVI) and some limestone ortho* 
CimiJiir occurred. In cellars of the lower part of Arkhanes Minoan 

(ftcii- w'alls of soliti structure are preserwl. showing seven or eight roughly 

hoHM. imrt^ionital courses of Unvrslone blocks, and a little to the North-ltast of 

these, during a visit to the site in 19^5. I was shown a ring of great hewn 
blocks that had come out in the course of recent luitlding opcraiiotis- 
■ /' of d/.p i, p. SLii.p Kor IVuljoi sec Dr. Xanliiuilfdcs, '1:4, 1909, p. 180 seqq. 
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The cleantig of this, Ei work of ^ionie (Jlmculty owing to the acciimvila- 
tion of fallen stonework within and the house walls hoik alwve, brought 10 
li«Hu a circular welbhouse or r&iervoir' of the greatest interest (see Fig. '.it*, 
and Plan and Section.* Fig, ml The first three courses of its masonry 
had a distinct outward slope, but the large blocks of the fourth course, 
several of which were over a metres long with a height ol about 60 cm., 
showed a slight slant inwards, The lower courses formed the actual basin, 
and were sunk beneath the original surface of the ground, with a backing ol 
rubble masonry,^ The bottom of the basin tiself was covered with small 
pebbles, and somewhat hollowed out on the S,E. side where the principal 
spring seems to have welled ui>. A block of the fourth course on the NAV. 
was grooved for the outlet,* the channel of which widened bejond 
beneath a large Hat slab. Immediately East of this were live descending 
steps which went down to the original water level. Minr mean width 
was about v$ metres. 'I he circular tiers of masonrj' that had existed above 
ground bad been completely ruined, hut from the mass of fallen blocks found 
within there can be little doubt that the building was originally domed 
above on what has been called the ‘ horizonlal ‘ system, hut in w liich the 
courses as they ascend are In reality Increasingly tilted up behliid by w edges 
of stone.'* The reservoir would, therefore, have been covered by a siriictnre 
exactly resembling the great beehive lonib.s of Mycenaean Greece, and the 
lieight of which lb us nonvially the case, erpial to the diameter on the ground 
level, would have Uen 5 ; 5 meire.s, or abimt 17 feel above the suriacc of 

the water. , , , * 1 , 1 . 

The pottery found in the lowest stratum of the basin ami thnnighont 

consistently belonged to the very beginning of the Late Minoan Age 
{L. M.l fj). It would therefore appear that the form of structure, whether 
in :mv case used for sepulture or not, was in vogue in Minoan Crete as 
early as the parallel /Aa/oi of Mainland Greece.* This concUision. it w'lU 


' 'I’hc lowtr part 4 circular feseivtur uf 
rubl>l? iiittsanfy was found by l>r, Hauidakis 
ill ihu krjjeii hemsie at Tyl’ss’^* wlietc ii wa>, 
a I., ^[, IlU itnrusum, 'lliis, however, w:ii 
4 rctiplfiit, filkd liy a comluit suppliud by 
4 spring ouLsidi.", jituI nut a ivcll"chaniher. 

= E^ieciilctl for me by Mr. I'ici du JwB. 
Archkccl of thu Urilish School at Athens. 

' Owing 10 iliL* house walls und □ rtiadway 
on ihc N’AV. this hacking could only clearly 
Ih: nuuJe out at ihe Southcni point of the 

(J, 


circiitnrcffmt.'. .ind here only for aoiuewhat 
over a liictre* 

■ Ahout Ii cin. tiitlt by 18 cm. high, 

■ Sv t: Mil ilvis ftrniiirc of CMii^^tmction 

1 lurpfeid's olwerv^itiimsp J/i'/Mr* 

p, J03 ^ Kiikoratos) and K- M EH let* 

1909, p, 5J4, n, 1 ^Heraeoa /AtUtfi). A 

similar feature presviued ilsell in ilie vaulting 
of the i/riimtfs of ibe Roj'nl *1 omh ai Isopaia. 

• Sec above, pp. 43 * 44 - 
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btf seen, s^rcat!)' eniuiiices the [irobabilfty that some feaJ conneslon crisis 
between these later vaults anti the primitive beehive ossuaries ot ifesara. 
tiescribeii in the preceding Section. 

I he Minoati pretlceessor ot Arkhanes, with its princely residency and 
votive station, wliich illtisirates the cult of Juktas,' must have stood in a 
peculiarly close relation to the sanctuai }' of the Goddess on the iieitjhbouring 
peak, lint, as we shall see, l^nossos had its own approach to that s;inetnary, 
in dii'cct connexion with the main Southern road, I’rom tlie point of 
junction of the two road-systems by I lairia Irini there can bo little doubt 
that the course of this roati rollowed approximately the line taken by the 
inodeni tuiile-path that traverses tlie saddle of Jnktas oti its wav to the 
villages of the glen beyond. At the village of Sylamos, indeed, this nms 
pasta Mlnoan station where,in addition to large blocks from buildings, have 
occurretl seclians of ierra-coti,a water-pipes re semi ding those that secured 
the water-supply of the early balace at Knossos." 

1 rom this site the tr.ulitional track bears somewhat lo the West, 
crossing by an easy ascent the saddle of Jukias at its lowc.st i>ojnt. not 
far from the village of Vasil ies. The manner in whicli thi.s track is hollowed 
out in places points to it.s antiquity, but a dearer proof that the Minoan 
road passed aj>prf)xiinatel\- lids way is supplietl by tlie actual remains of 
a lirancb line along the ascending from the shoulder of juktas and once 
certainly linked with It. 11 ere. overlooking the Western steep, are remains 
of what seem to be a Minoan guard-station, and from this point recent 
explorations of the Xorthmi spur of the Holy Mountain have made it 
possible to trace for a considerable distance the undoubted course of 
a Mmoan road-line—the boulders of its outer stipjKDritng terrace black 
with age and exposure—zigzagging up the rocky -steeps by easy gradients. 


' /\ Iff i, ]). Git 

’ IK P I 4 i, l ig- tuts, (inti |K I4j, Pfi-, 11) L 
Tljt’rt; is a good siiriiig at Sylamos, hm 
this wai noi ibi* mfjst probable source of 
ilw supply of eiriakirg water for the Palace 
iiselr. 'There is a nnich more copious spring 
at Spilia on the right-hand side of the 
mad to the S-K. ofthe iKihu where the ^'cnetian 
aqueduct spam the Kuiiatos. Tan of ihc 
supply of the Pakice atul town may, however, 
have I wen drawn frotn soinewiiai fariiitr 
afield. About three miles above |J. Jnrti 
the streain turis through an almost inij^ass. 


able chaiint, on the funhef side of which, at 
.1 sfwi called Karidalti, markc’d by iheniim „f 
a nicdk'Val chore]i, is anuiher abundant source 
of water that supplies an imy«jnani 

braitch fine of |]ie acjuvcluct. Here were not 
only iiTiacq waits hut remains of gffod ^binoan 
struciurtshelnngini; to a cons idem id c lajjldin^, 
and it looks therefore as if this source had bewj 
jealously guarded. The site is about a mile E, 
of Sylantos, Shcrtls colleciLil there were M, M, 
tIIand L. M. I. The sjiringsin iho immediate 
fieJghhourhood of Knossevs coniaiit too much 
f’y[MUUi to afford good drinking water. 
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iiVilli traces of steps at intervals. The appearance of tins mountain road 
curiously recalled the remains observed tiiany years since of similar 
built wa)'s with terraces above and below, ascending and descending the 
steeps of Lasitlu on (heir way to the Southernmost region of the Island.' 
1 he goal in the case o| Juktas was the walled enclosure of what may 
have been a Cretan ‘City of Refuge', about i.joo feet above the guard- 
station, clustering roiuid the ruins of the Minoan sanctuary on the peak, 
where previous excavation had brought out the Casa sanfa of the 
Godtless," 

It appears, moreover, that the initial section of this branch line also 
served tlie Minoait town that occiii*iecl the site of Arklianes. From the 
Fast end of tlie first of the zigzags up the peak is traceable the raised 
course of a MJiioan n>ad descending the mountain steep in that direction, 
a little to tlie riglit of the modern track froni the village which leads by 
much the same route across the of Juktas, 

The main route, as already noted, passed over the loaest point of the 
mountain saddle to die North, at a height of about i.ooo feet above the 
sea-level, looking down on the valley of the I’latyperama. Thence, by 
much the same slanting descent as the modern mule-path, it reached k 
limestone steep by the village of H. Vlasis, wiiere distinct remains of its 
supporting terraces are visible (Fig. .■?!). It continues beyond on the more 
level surface as a low mound with a walling of rough blocks at its side, the 
old roatl siirface. as usual in sucit cases, being hollowed out by the miile- 
I>ath tliat still follows its course. About a (piarter of an hour, however, 
beyond the village of li. Silas, where the mtiderit track diverges to the 
right on its way to Kaiili Kasudi, the remains of the ancient Way arc seen 
heading towards the important Minoan centre of \’isala. Its route is 
some^vhal more to the Itast, and passes between an isolated peak known as 
Juktaki, or ■Little Juktas', and the precipitous flank of the ntountain itself. 
Mere, Immediately below the spot whereon the Southent summit of the 
ridge the j>ilgrimage shrine of‘Christ the Lord’ perpetuates the tradition 
of the Cretan Zeus.^ the lower face of the limestone cllfi' shows tlie 
opening of a descending cave, which from its double entrance above and 
Ijelow and tortuous windings is known as Stravom)ti—‘crooked iiostrllV 
It is nowhere spacious, and. about too feet in, becomes almost a sheer pit* 


‘ See above, p, 6^, 

■ /'. e/ ,1/,, i, [J. jujqq, .,\t jhe 

wEicn that accuutit ivas written ilie Northern 
approach to [he wafled enclosure had not 


l>een observed, 'rhe rouj-h walling js «(■ 
M. M. I date. 

’ P. of .!/„ i, |j. 154, 
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but the ahuudance of ceramic remains wltliiu sliows that from the earliest Creti^ti 
Miuoan times U had been a votive station^ In the almost inaccessible 
crevices of the rock above the upper opt-niiig of the cave 011 the cllfif sidtr misuse of 

imine. 


yitl. <31. 'f'KRIC.WIK WaI. 1. AliOVi: Oil' KoAInwAV, NKAh fl Vl.ASlS- 

grew tufts of the true Cretan dittany, the celebrated medicinal herb which 
was saki to enable the wild goats to eject poisoned arrows. It also eased the 
labour of women, who wreathed with it the Intages of the native Artemis, 

' Amongst tlm sherd;! c\cavaied by me in bale Miiiuan $|Ki.'iTiieiis. Otlier Tra^inCMl-s 
i3y8 were buccliero-tite specimens of K. M. I tFfre found during tt more siijitTficia] explora' 
fabric and |Mirt of a plain kg-cured vessel of tion in 1914, several of them Early MinoSH, 

K. M. lit type, together mill Middle and 
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Diktyi^na. I ts haves, whicli have been used Tor decocEions tlowi^ to nioilcrii 
times, are votiiul like those ot peniiy-roya!,' aiul perhaps may allow ns 
to rtcoj^iiize iiii it the curious roiind-leavecl ]>lant with a lioopoe perched 
0(x it that ap[jcars on a fresco of a pavilion at Ktiossos. described bcloxv.'' 
The leaves are lilac-veined and coven d with soft downy hairs aniiwering 
to \ irgirs description.* The flowei' which emerges from a cluster of 
overlapping bracts is labiate, and is also oi a delicate purple hue. To 
the Cretan peasants it is still known as SiVrajpuo and also as *p^t&a (fpooTa) 
—love. 

'rhese details may be worili mentioning since, by a ciiriovis botanic 
freak, the name of dittany has been usurped by a ([uite different plant.* 


" rheo()f 3 mstii*fr //. /!« is, 
qbstrvtrs fjf the leaf ihjit it h rfi 

* 3 ilic (Mj;iny-ro)vil\ juiti ih*i yb*i^rvii^ 
tlon musl slrike aciy une w]io iliEtany for 
ihc first time. p. e i 1+ l^FeursiiiJs, 

p- I1.TS colk^cted many nncSesit 

ftifL-reiiL-es to hcfb. 

^ bclqw, p. I josc(^f.|-iLnU p. 1 Fii^. sl l, 

I'hc ho^H tvtir, is niycli ihii.-ker* A S[»rig 
of itillaEiyt tsot ihun in bliKim, t^aElit^red Ijy me 
durini; my fiF^t vihll Jo ibe ciivc in tSyS und 
sketclicil 4TI die tinitr^ k rc[Jri>tluE.tHj in Fig. ji>p 
[I, III btlo^Vp for fromwith tin: romid- 
[envL'd bush of the ' p.irEriJgc* fresen, 

* Aot. xii. 412 : 

DictamiTUm CretucA carptt ah 

Idu, 

[luheribii^ eaukun foliis ct flore coman* 
tciii 

IHirpurco : non [Ka fertf^ inrogniLT capris 
i^uum lergo vtiiucres huosL're 

' llmrikv totkif kincJ of I>r. A. Ih 

Kcndltf, Keeper of ike IkitAnii Lit I>e|iartiiiL-in 
of I he britfiih Museum, [ liavi^ hifcn ubte to 
imce the origin of this mirious mis^ipitropm- 
tion of an hiiilofic [ilant-namc. Ci^par Hauhin, 
[]] his lilNAiE 7 'ha/rt (Hirtsoh 15^:3. 

p 2 J 3 >* after duly TiiciHloning CVr- 

m ihe iKUiom of a column " hie- 
laninu-^ aILus vulgo, ^ive k rAT^inellu \ 'Flais 
poinU to a |]0 |iuLut nsistsotuer, proUibly uf early 


cmrencyp since tSii:^ latter \AAni is known as 
or fliTTlfH in dblects of CymlncnEal 
(Greece (I’lt. HeUlreicti, T 4 hsu^juTA 

T-tn' (ed. Sp. Milbniki-S( .-Vthens, lyiOp 

p. laj). Blit the <‘yTJons point is that LitinnetL': 
(referring to Uaiihin) jjreftsrrcd Mns later entry* 
anti /'rti.riftf/Ai has consequently ftourished 
sitice^ by full right c>f scientific iiDmencliiiunep 
as iMitm/iiis genericall)\ whilu ihc true dit¬ 
tany appears as a species of Ori^^ifw^/j or 
Ritujtfratiu Turnerp /ArM (1 wriles that 
he has siren ilitE.iny ^grO'iyynge in IvaigtuEid 
in Maibler Kfrhes' ginrdin niilurallyt but it 
growcdi noiffhete elks that I know of saving 
only in C^Tndy^, iTirlisp /ftf/. 

\K iiEUices EliLit it sEitl used ns a mecli- 

druil herb in l■!.RglimiL and gives, V\. No. 
n Lvrrei.! view of the diitiU/i/nfS. In 

Sir .\. llnrt^s trLinsInUon of Thcophrufitus 
(ioe6)p toE- ii+ /jfi/f.v 0/ ]i, 445, u. 

curious cnjifushui occurs. Ortga/firm i/fr* 
famfft/i is dej^ciiEK’d ns the tnie dittany 'with 
which irreiaii dtuany hfisncilhing in coimmm ' 3 
Kicn the late Mr. 'I'revor Ihiltye, who rci.enlly 
iraix'lk-d in Crete lo iniestigalc ils fauna and 
nnf.Tp iff Crf/c ([911 h to give an 

[dca of I his pi.rtu rwhicEi lie did not see), refers, 
I Jr 4C», to it U distrcdii- 

ablc to liotatiists that u IjltIj of ^ulIi literary 
cekhrity ami m wcU described by one ic tit 
authors us the fTictati dittany sEinuld be ihup 
supijliinicd. 'I'o add to this history of my Mi- 
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It was, intltetl, Linnaeus who transferred its generic name to the ■burning 
hush ’ of oiir gardens,' tlie leaves of which, as its name fraxineUii implies, 
are like those of the ash. 

At a spot where a spring gushes otit on the rocky slope Wlow the cave, 
the existence of a small Mmoan siailon is evidenced by potsherds, and the old 
road must liave passed near this on its way across a trlhntary stream to the 
lieiglit beyond the hamlet of St, iVnna, on the East slope of which we wore 
able once more to observe its traces (see Diagrammatic Plan, facing). 

At the point where it reaches the deserted site of Visala, its iunciion 
with a branch line leading from the S.l£. is clearly visible, and the 
section of its further course that skirted the old town on its Sonihern 
border is specially well-preservetl. 1 lere are clearly visible the ch ante ter laiic 
features of the Miitoan Way *—its tipper protecting terrace and lower 
supporting wall, both of large blocks, the latter presenting four or five 
courses (see Fig. W). The width of the roadway itself from its outer edge 
to the inner terrace wall was, in □grecmeni with measurements taken at 
Ollier points on the route, about 4 metres, but showed here a variation 
of from ,vSo m. to 4*30 ni. 

The site itself, as its name Visala*—* the potsherds'—implies, is 
strewn ivlth Minouii pottery, extending from the Eastern border of the 
seiilemctu (where the ground falls rapidly) for a distance oi at least a thiixl 
of a mile Westward. They arc stiil found on the level area beyoiul the point 
where, beneath the ruined church of 11 . Jaunts (see Sketch-Flan, Fig. h:i), an 
abundant spring gushes from the overhanging rocks. The potterv’ goes 
back to the Second and 'I'lilrtl Early Minoaii Periods, Init of specially frefjueiit 
occurrence are the remains ol great oil'jars of the transitional phase that 
marks the close of the Middle and the beginning of the Late Minoan Ago, 
Some fragments still showed the tradition of the * medallion ’ decoration, and 
rope ornament occurred of the kind so frequent at rylissos, Kvidently this 


firalioEi^ ilic tinfly drjiwTrt|^ in the lUtJSimted 
Cod^x of Ditjscoiidus (voL ijej ' rLpr* 

scnxa anfithcr quite iliderLnt pbni^ sjpposut! 
lu a kind of or wild tKisiL 

* So called from die faci lhat ii*i iVrwer)^ spikes 

contain in their so much volatile 

oil tbni in a dry seasun a .tSt;hted match will 
cansu them to flare up. 

* Sec ihu rLfcrtnces in 77/^ -Uniffm' of 

June 1^95^ ^lod Joly 4s to earlier 

cxptoralions in Crete, p. 6j aliove- 


^ : the nanitr HirnriXa^l^o ocirurs. 

TJr. A- Turanselli was the first to ealK atttnsion 
lo (which t canic ujKjn iiit1eiien<kntly) 

in .-httf is, tjrt-ArWffgkAf 

p-345 seqq. lie regarded U liowcver, 
Siimply as the lower town of a Mycertaean * 
Acropnlts situated on the doubSc [.icek of 
Kanli Kastelin 1 hut ifiere may heun 

some very early stronghold there is not ini- 
possible fv. tFf/r^t)^ but Visalja nm^t tie re¬ 
garded as an independefit entity. 


Road 
remain!; 
at Vjsalii. 


FKiensive 

Mintwn 

site. 
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]iad been the ceture of a ricli oil-[jrocliici[ig district, atid the I’lieagre olive 
growth of the nuxlem landscape suggests that in Minoaii times there had 
been a greater rainfall than now. 


r!<.. pAkt OF CoUR.^F OF xMlVOAX BUII.'i U'.tV S-JlTi^vrSO Upitk ANO 

TKkHACF. u A| 1-^, Vli^AI A 11 KOM A ! J^RaWISl.; |3V PlFT DK }OSC). 

The im[iortancc of ih)s Minoan centre is further brought out by 
the appearance on the highest pari of live sice^ overlooking ilie str-ep htil-side 
to the East, of lines of weli-heivn limestone blocks,' clearly lielonging to 
a small Palace, the residence of some local ]irincc or go^Trnor In the 

' Thi^ must Iti: bufklhifj imted hy The pLin, however, enn only he rendered 

Taramelli, a/, fit., p, 317, Hi!. 11 (on p. 34(1). jnu-lligihle liy excavaiion. 
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ndj^hbourhood of ti\is and lower dovtu llie gradual tiiclliic on wiiicb the 
town was built, tlic whole or part of scattered column-bases of limestone and 
richly coloured lilack and orange conglomerate tell of good constructionsd 
The Mitioan town was tvalHess and open,and its position on a gentle sIo[;e. 



tusTSLiy^ 


OF^AsrTt ttf 
"tM<^EP!QTNIH,iP^^DHC3 

't^\n £?-t:1fHASTD5] 


^A&IDS JANKH":! 
. SPSllNO' 


taVERED WITH htlHOAh SNEBD-S 


(SviSE BEWAILS 


COLUMN ,B45e 


SklFPO: 


'^Dy£E ItEUAlNS 


RQCKV HILL TOP 


Sjck'ich-fl.^n oi Mx^iOAN Site of Visai^i^ wtTH Kasi.i Ka^th.i 


between the rocky ridge ntxH'e 11. Anna on one side aiul the castellated 
crags of Kanli Kasteli on the other, speaks of civilized conditions. 

"^The course of the ancietit Way winds round the NAV. spur of die 
Castle hill to the modern village, in the open spaces and neighbouring 

■ These IjaSL-s arc uillwr of thu pliin cj liti- lirotun cylinder of congloratralc in the ruined 
dttcal or the stepped form showing a smaller Chuwh of H, Jannis (St, John the Eijjtisi). 
disk alwve. Two of the tfitler form are illus^ The upper surface of the laigcst observed, nlso 
inued by Tammelli, ojy. p. .147i >’iB- °f conglomcralc, was 48 cm. in diam-. ns 
that to the left is still in the position in which lower part yo ciii-, and its heijjht 4i cm., the 
he found it. I noted four others, one a upper prom incnce being i a cm. high. 
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tPf- 


fields of which we iiecircliecl in vnm ftjr Miivoan sherds* NolhJii^ can be 
y;reater than the contra.^t between the site of Vis^tUi ai\cl the two-headctl 
height of Kanli Kasteh,^ crowned with its medieval fortiiicaiions, that 
ircnvns down on its Southern border- The twin peaks of dvts. rising to 
a height of 1^200 feet above sta-level, and standing well tiway from Juktas, 
form ihe key poskion of ail this inner regtotn and for ihat reason were 
chosen by the. Emperor Nikephoros bhokaSp after wiesdng the Island from 
the Arabst for his great fortress of Temenos. which Ims given its name 
to this Cretan province. Laier on, as tite Venetian Roccap= it made such 
a desperate deience against the Turks rs * to earn from ilveni the tide of 
Kanli Kastelh the ' Bloody Castle'- It is difhcuU to say how* far ihe 
availing of rough ty hewn Ihnestotie blocks, more or less horizon tally 
arranged at certain points In the enceinte Ueneatli the later constructions, 
may be of Mhioan origin, but sherds found by me in the interior during 
an early visit to the spot^ point at least to the existence here of some 
Minoan or giiard-siadom It seems probable, however^ that mo^ii 

ol the ^Cydo{x.*an‘ remains here observed* should be taken in connexion 
with ihe early Greek pottery that also occursp and much can be said in 
favour csf the now- gcnemlly accepted view^ lhat this was die site of the 
' white-shining Lykastos ' of the I lomeric catalogue.'^ 

From the Llirection in which ihe traces of the old roatl are^een heading 
Kanli Kasteli k appears to have followed a more direct route to the 
head'WMitei'S of die natyperama ihan the modern track wdildi here 


^ For Kanli KEtikrli sec Lh Marbm. Afj^t- 

mr/fj/ Ti), p[s. a33 mid 

cf. A. 1'LiT.imclltp p* 34: nuil 

c^l^ecialJy tl, tlerolp^ Ew/rr/ di Cn/ar i^ 

p. acqf^i 

* 'J’bc Kqniiiic form of RtKOk^ selII 

applied 10 \hfi hi-ight is tbs snn'ic ns 

lhat u!k?d for a distii/T ) arid hsisj given 
rise lo a folk lalr\ The daugbier uf a king, 
on ihe [Kt-ak of Juktos, flung her disiaffiicrosai 
ihe valley lo thu height of Kardl 
fiViTii^c tf; 'rbc naffie Rdka also gave 

rise lo ihc erroneous id«a that here ihe 
site of Rhaukos (ceriJiinty )h 

In 189^. A. 'raramelli, at, p. 347^01^^0 
speaks of iinding * Myteiiatan * sherds in the 
crevices. (Jn ihc orcasion of a mere recenl 
v(su ^19^3) Ur^ Macten/ie and Mr- de jong 


searched the ispekt sutfai.c in vain for Minoiin 
poUery, ihough a M, M. HI ihetd occurred at 
ihe Imjiidiii of tlie Weslerci steep- In the 
iipen spaces of ibc vitlagc it^cEt' L ccFuld fluid no 
Alinoan poUtry. All this lends to show ihal 
ihc Minoan settlenient was very limited. 

*' I Hiring my visit in 1 noticed massisc 
remain.^ of priti>llive wiilling un ihe Xortliem 
steep. 

* //. ik 1 . G47 u|jyii-u< \k-rmtTTttv. It Imd 
been desiroycd by tEse KnussianSf before 
Siraho'js Eime (1. i, c. iv, 14)- 'I hc wresting 
of its siie Ely Ctortyiia from Knussos and its 
handing over to Riiaukos (fL Myros), diaiant 
ordy a few niiks over the walerslicd lo the 
squares well ^jih Ehis attribution. t)n 
ihu hill-side aE>out three miles N E of Kanli 
KLisieli is a M^eometncal * (iroek Cenielety* 
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diverges to tlie West. At I'yrgos, a com mantling p05.iilon bcyoivd which 
the upper gorge of the stream begins, the modern path again follows 
some very clear traces of the Minoaii \\ a\', and near this point, aixtve 
alt abtmdant spring", arc remains of early constmetions and tombs con- 
taiitimr clav /armAvs or seinilchriil chests. One of these, of which we were 

showti the fragments, was of 
the l>ath'shai)ed type, witli 
fo^K; ornannetit of the 1-. M. I 
class.' 

Among its contents was 
a miitiatiire vase of liandeil 
limestcine (Fig. :J4, a). only 
Jive ccniiineires In its original 
height, which, though its rim 
is broken, shi>w's the nidimeii- 
tary ledge-handle and gciieral 
contour of a dark grey steatite 
vase from Mochlos,® alreadj' 
hgured in Volume 1 of this 
w ork as an obvious derivative 
nf a pre-dynastic Itgytittuti 
class.=‘ Tlte associations of 
the Mochlos vase were ovet- 
w'helmingly E. M. 11. and it 
seems possilde that the speci- 
men contained in the /tii mux 
maj' have been an heirhumi. 
With it tvere a Itroken gold ring (n) and a variett' of beads, of which the forms 
arc shown in Fig. t'lie globular amethyst type (i;). and probably the 

similar cornelian bead (t), arc characteristic of Egv'ptian deposits of the 
Middle Empire, but survive into the early part of the New Kingdom, 
These, and the cornelian examples, k. i.. m. which have the same oversea 
associations, should almost certainly be set ilowii as Egyptian imports, The 
(luted gold beads, on the other hand (c. i:). must be regarded as of Mlnoan 
fabric, and show an approach to those of the lapis lazuli necklace found in 
Lite Royal I'omb at Isopata, near ICnossos.* I’he three-sided lx.‘acl of p,ile 

' Tliu /iirfiij.x iiati lliree ujm^ht handles on * <>/ -V, i, f>, tjr, fig, 2!*, and p, 9 -- 

the sidfs. ' J’niiistortc Tombs of Kmsset {yirfh^n- 

* Sefll!cr, ivp. J4, ^ 5 , also Ft. It. li*, iyo6), p. 152. l-iB. 130. 



Kic. :J k J.i:;iti.STO\K IW, Gtn.if Ki-so. am* BtAKS 
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Ulue fii'jrnce, f, is of spcciM inttTfst as aticstln" the survival of tho iiloi'igatetl 
prisiTi type of earlier seal-sioiics. The jjokl rin^^ has l<)st its setcinj^. hut 
shows the way in which live hoop was aitacheil. h is of lUe usual Late 
Minoan type, here, like the other Jewels, dated to L. M. lit. 

Nothing could belter illustrate the old coiinexions between. Crete 
and the Nile Valley than this little hoard of objects found beside the ancient 
transit route. M'e sec Rgyplian trinkets of the early New Kingdom 
actiuilly on their way. and fiiul at the same time a remiiitsccnce of a much 
more remote connexion with Kgj'pE before the dynasties. P} rgos itself, on 
a hendbm! coinmandiiifr the entrance of a defile, which takes its name 
apparently from some Byzantine fort, may well have been the station of 
a Minoan phr-onywn. Farther on. where the winding paili ascends tlte 
upper gorge of the stream amidst still surviving remnants of ilex forest, 
it makes its way for the most part between terrace walls of the old road, live 
remains th which, as it apjjroaches 11. Thomas, show five or six roughly 
horizontal courses ot large blocks' (Fig. ;5r>). The ' village^town ‘ of 
II, 1 homas—one of the most hnely situated in the island- is perched on 
the edge of a declivity alvout i,Soo feet above sea-level, with fine out* 
looks tow'ards the riilgc of fuktas and, in [akT outline, the moiint.iins of 
Lasithi. It contains a bit ot late Greek masonry, and is surrounded bv the 
line rock-cut fanatics of tombs of the same period, while in a rocky glen on 
its S.F. border a recess hewn in the cliff bears a dedication to I icmeter 
and Kore. I5ut superficial irace.s of Minoan occii|xition are here wanting, 
though about half an hour farther to the S.F., bcyonfl the village of Megalo 
\ rysl, dlsiincl traces of the IMInoan Way come again into view' oiv the gentle 
swell of the tableland leading to the upper ]tart of the long village of 
If. Varvara, 

Here the old route meets the modern high road across the Island that 
runs from Candia, In a wholly different route, up the Xero{totamo 3 Valley, ami 
thence past Hngioiis Dtka—the site of Gortyna. At H. Varvara a nioderu 
mule-track branches ot( to the \\ esi, passing tliroiigh a series of villages, and 
following the only practicable passage round theSoutlicrn shoulder of Ida to the 
districts beyond, I he first village on this side, reached bv a sleep descent from 
the etige of the wait rshed, bears the tjpically pre-Hellenic name of Panasos, 
and liL-re, by the old track leading out of the village 10 the West. I had 
noticed during an early visit two Minoan c<jUimn-bases built into a 'ivall, 
now destroyetL Aljo\'e this village, on the opposite side of the glen to 

One jjieasurcHl by nic iwas i.js tn. luiij' by 0.75 cn. high: amabtr 95 ciu. by65 cm. in hei^Eu, 
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that taken by the descenJing’ course of the modern road, later invcstiga- 
tknis fed to the discovery of tlie winding course o1 the old ' Sonlh-Western 
Way ', with remains of the outer aiul inner terrace-walls containing some large 
blocks, and presenting at one point the double lines of a well-preserved 


Fu'r. 35. TkRRACK VVM.I, of tt'.lV N‘F\ll tl. 'rilOSI.V.-., StKI'l'tSav LT 

obcusc angle. Just iiclow tiiis, by a mined stone tank known as I.iitrh.^ 
quantities of clay cn[>s of the usual votive kind had come to light, und the 
ground was strewn with Minoan slicrcls, gf the h, M, 1 a Period. Here, 
jK-rhaps, was a sacred spring. 

On the liciiihi. howe\’er. bordering the glen of I'anasos on thr hast, CentrU 

, . . -T’l • cunrd- 

it was j:iO-ssililE to regisif'r more im|xirtant rrmains, I ho continuation oi s,atioin'f 

the main line of roadway to the Scnith. with w hich we arc specially concerned 
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7S TRAN^ilT ROAD VROy] KNOSSOS 

— linngtng Knossos e^'eiUuiiUy into connexion witK the Mesara tlistrict of 
u'hicli PhaestQ^ is die centre became once more traceable^ following die 
upper ^ilope of a promontory diat forms die tvatershed on diat side. I Jore^ 
Iminedbtely above the ancient LFxich, still used as a miile path^ was visible 
a tine of rongh-hewn blocks of grey llnieslone, which proved to l>clong to die 
outer walling of a strongly built Minoan guard-station or p/irout ion. I'lus was 
of elongated rectangular form, with a series tjf cross-walls and chambers visible 
in places, extending over a hiuidred metres sdong die crest of the hill and 
was associated witli a good dpal of potterv sJiowiiig that the building goes 
back at least to die beginning of the Middle Miiioan Age, thoughs as usual 
on this route, the L. M. 1 slierds prc^loniinatetl superficially. 

from tins point, on die S.E. fringe of the broad mountaiti saddle 
over which die Miiioan Way passed. ^ niagiiificent panorama opens. The 
view here. Indeed, sweeps die whole llank of Mount Ida and its foot-hills 
almost from sea to sea. while glimpses begin to appear of the Asterusian 
range that forms the Southern bor«.ler of the Mesara IMain. \\^hat we see 
here, iiidec^.1, at ttiis cornmanding poiiit^—which rises 1^800 feet above sea- 
level, and is almost exaedy midway between the two seas—appears to have 
been the central watch-and gmird-siation of die iransit route. Another such 
^/frmiriOii has already lieeti describeil giianling the m011 ntarn-neck, whence 
ihu Iwanch line ascends to the walled enclosure of Jiiktas.^ It is pnsslljle, 
moreover, as has been suggested, that the Important structure known as 
Seraia,® dominadng the point where the traditional route from Petleada 
asccEided the steep, eombhied some such funclian of observatioTi or even 
defence, hardier East, hi what seems to have been the continuatinn of the 
same route dirough dur Laslthi district to Siteia. 1 was able, dirrtv years 
since, in company ivith iVofessor Myres, to trace the repeate^l iiccnrreuce 
of such guard- or watch^siations at intervals along ihe course of a Minoan 
built xvay* similar in all respects to that which era versts the central sector 
of the island.^ In view of these consistent phenomena it seems Impossible 


’ Siic nbovt\ p. 

* See .^bove. |i. 6j. 

■ J J/i/itaj^’ Cr^/r 

Juoc i% 5 r 4701 In 

]].irtu:uliir, ahaul twenty miniitv^ from iKl' ti^p 
i»f the? pi&ii dun Itratlr^ do^n fraiii the fatthvr 
side of Eisith!. wc aitrc Ufion 'a very exlvn?^ivti 
early fnrtificaiion desi;;iied tr> protcet ihc 
defile a|,'ainsE an ciiemy coti]ifi|^ From below. 


and A^rniin^ in lids naM.* u hFtMslWEirk sonic 
I wo hundred yards long wgih a pasiyigc for the 
fiXid. Iwo walls ran |]onilicl to and near the 
nncit nl road, fiankfng it on either side ; and 
front the lower of tliesu, ahqve and below, 
two other walls bniiiched o^T at right angles— 
emu rlimhrng down towards Jlie bottom of the 
ravine, ihe ciher ascending; Pie roeky n]a[H.^ 
above, .V breastwork W[is tints Atriucdp some 
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not lo nchiilt the coiicliisknt that ihe ^reat Miiioan road-system that 
radiated from Knossos over the whole of ihc Central and Eastern districts 
of the Island was also [daniied with regard to a certain strategic control 
by the Minoan I'riesl-Kings. 

It is true tlial, considering the generally Ojjen character of the towns 
in the great dajs of the Minoan civilization, it may be wdl not to lay 
undue stress on the military side of such arrangements. But the /rf.r 
Jlinoicd, that enibraced the civic ceiure,*; atid their immediate siirroiind- 
ings, may not always have extended in an ccjual tlegree to the remote 
mountain fnslnesses. The eveiitnality, moreover, of some descent on the 
Island from without could not, perhaps, he left altogether cnit of account, 
and the conseqncnt desirability ot being able to block the main transit 
lines In cases of emergency. It was the possibility, indeed, ol such an attack 
on the part of the .Saracens that led Nikephoros Ehokas lo rear his great 
castle on the twin peaks of Kaiili Kasteh, As a mere measure td interna i 
police such watch-stations too ha<l their value. Brigandage, if it existed, could 
be checked, cotnmerce protected, anti theomcial postal communications which 
doululess existed, were also secured. 

This whole locality goes by the general name of .Anagyri' or ‘the 
Windingssince from this point the modern track-way—as did certainly the 
ancient \Va\'—begins the descent of the Southern slopes of tlic watershed. 
T'he numntain-side here is liroken by continually shilting lorrent-beds. and 
it is only In the defile beyond the liamlet ol Apomarmas that the double 
walling of the old road rcapiienrs. It is overlooked here on the terrace 
level of the upper village of Kahiihiana by the remains of a primitive 
seitlcment and of one of ilio largest anti best constructed of the early 
beehive ossuaries,* Its contents were also the richest, notwithstanding 
the abstmclioii of many gold objects that iiatl been brought lo light by an 
eurthtpiake tliat took place in 1856 . The thol&s is strongly and carefully 
built, the walls preserved to a height of two and a half metres, consisting 
alternatelv of regular and irregular work, witlt white clay mortar inscrterl in 


IWCP huntlretl Viirds losig, an.d ihv ujsjpcr of 
this mm\e a reiarii for unother sixty or 
liiiVL-nty yimh. . . . wiilbi wure ubuul four 
tWLthkkof unilre^sed pf^lygomil lalocks, rind 
it must once have betrn a stupnnthni-s ivork. 
About tif[L^eri minutes Ih-|ow xhh wu^ noothcr 
defensive work of Cycloptan construction on 
a rocky knol! known us -Mhe Kitten’^sCiatetn * 
(W&i: ■raririirA.i r7 VjTtpi’fi)/ Without the evi¬ 


dence of a&sociJiiod iKJtttrry, how ever, it is not 
always easy to disltn^HSsh rude: ^iinoa^ struc- 
tiires of tills kind from ihe Vjitiy 

^ jJi aya'jfKHlS. 

* Xilullsiididcs, Vintl/tJ t*/ 

p, setiq. and PI- XL.iV, There is aL«i 
tniiieabtu p^sjti of a second /AoAh near the cliffp 
not dc^rihtid by Dr+ Xanlhmlides. 


Traces id 
oli3 ruad 

M 

ihiaiiik : 


So 
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the huerstlce.sJ The base of the vc^W, Jis usual, is formed of krger blocks, 
and At one spot that k vi as possible to clear sho^ved an Internal arrangement 
of ^headers' {Fig. iwy Its thickness here is 2 -jO metres. Triangular 
tlAgger-fornis found here go hack at least to h. M. An ivory image 
of the proto-Bgy|Jtian or Libyan class was tound within, as well as the seal 
illnstratetl above, in the form of 
a lion guartling the bf)dy of a 
man in the contracted attitude 
of the dead.* 

Remains of another similar 
beehive ossuary occur at Mara- 
thokephali.* near the neighbour¬ 
ing village of MnrOiii, and the 
Ijenetration of these primitive 
monuments of the Mesara into 
the hillcoiintr)" near the line nl 
the i}h\ transi Enrollte is highly 
srgnificanL 

Mbimn At Ruphas, where the hills 

begin to open Cfut. the Western 
slope is strewn with Minoaii sherds^ down from K. M. I to the kale 

Minoan Age. and indicating the existence of an important station*^ Reyond 
Ruphas the old built Way is again clearly perceptible, turning to the right 
along the modern track to Mires. It presently lireaksaway front this, however, 
and seems to htive crossed an intervening^ hill at a higher level, thus reaching 
the plain between Mires and Kapanuniu The plain of Mesara once reached 
Tmees Jtll traces ccase. The palatial structures at Phacstos aud l lagia Triada. 

remains of primitive ossuaries at the latter place, aE M. Onn- 
Mtsarii. phrios, and at Siva^ a little South of Fhaestos, may in themselves be taken 
as a sufficient indication that the main thrtuigh roiiie here took a more or 
less Westerly tiIrtcEion, and a conclusive proof of dtis was alforded by the 



I-u;. aOn Sue ri os ov W a u- ov 7 i/(}los K M at h ] > s X, 

NEAR BASt; showing; * HllAr^ERS"* 




* ITie eby was undoubtedly employed for 
this [lurposcT not, as stated^ p. 8i, for 

plaslefitig the inside. 

" From a sketch made by Mr. Ftci dc Join? 
3t the tiniL* of my nsh Iti rpsa. I’he interior 
diantctcT of the chamber w’as 9^40 nctres 
feet), pointing to ilie siuue original 
heiglUt biu the kstem half, with the cnlrunce^ 


St:id been <k5lrayed. 

^ P. 55, Dg. 2U. 

^ Xanthudidcs, fJ/^* r/V.* \h JS. 

* A Lhresbiti^’fioor here is tinned 

round with g^'psiiru slabs w^ith bevelled edges 
that seem to have belonged to a good Minoan 
budding, (^ypsiini cm|)s up on a headl-and 
alsove. 
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discovery, bcynod, of the Minoan [xirt of Komb aiul of the actual abiit- 
mctu of the ancient way. 

At the same time the position of other l>t:eliive ossuaries and tlte settle- 
men ts with which they were connected, l)eginnin^ at Plata nos, on the Mesa rk ^uidcio 
Plain, and fonnlnij an Iin^Mirtaiit ^roiip on the South-East, lliat cxUrin.ls up 
a narrt>w'In,j^ Astemsian ratine (see Ma[j opp. p- 7'b sngijestctl S.\v. 

the existence of some verj’' early line of communication with the Libyan 
Sea in that direction. These primitive moiiutnenls. among which those of 

Rtnnasa ilcscribed alcove '■ are 


sj.»ecia1ly prominent, arc dis* 
tribiitfd in a wedge-sliaped 
manner up the glen, culminat¬ 
ing on the ridge itself by the 
ruined pilgrimage Church - of 
x\vilif‘ntis Christos — Christ, 
ilte Lord—who here, as on 
Jtiktas and on Ibkte, has in¬ 
herited the worship once paiil 
to the mortal * Zens * of Crete.* 

Curious evidence of the Crimiiiv 
ancient sanctity of the spot is ^tcisrij 
visible on the summit of the rocky knoll above the church, where the primitive 


I’ic. 37. 


r’KIAllllVK iS.^NCTfARV OVKR Ch VSSI tS 
I'F.NK, Christos. 


settlements chiefly lay. 11 ere, in the rock face of the clitT side. Is a cleft about 
a metre and a half w lile, above which an oblong building with a srpiare [jrojec- 
tion East has been constnictetl of rough blocks, (See Pbm. J’ig. 37.)* I he 
yawning chasm within is choked below with fallen stones, am! may Itave 
descended much deeper, or have even formed the (?iuraticc to a cave, In 
anv ciise, what we have to deal with was clearly a shrine of the thv’inily 
of the peak.* 

The /Af/os ossuary* connected with this primliivc station is situated 


* See p, 

® The Tcmains c»f tbt: origitsal church socm to 
he qn a headland higher tJ|K By the fMi^s are 
11 1 C ruin li nf a snial:! church nf Verse tiasi diite. 

» P. i, p. 154 . 

* rianned Isy .Mr. Tiet de Jong, to wlinns 
the sketch. Fig. 3S, of the inierior of the 
tMfUs h aJbiO tluo^ 

* Near this was n cutious stfiicturc of 
irrei;uljir * but and ben ' tj^je, Lind low tr down 


the slope a small stiuarc building ( j*(jo m. x 
V50 ai.l with good blcK'ks on either side of the 
dourway and wiiliuut lintel ft ni, x 0^50 ni.J. 

• See XantSiudrdc?s 

pp* 71 ((raiisl. Droop). N"he inner 
diameter of the /Affhs was ftoin 6 to 
metres, Most of the building muEurial had 
been here prcseri'cd^ as ai Flataups. 'fhe 
contents of the ossuary wete p>o^r and the 
[iro^Ksblu dale H, M. IIl-M- D 
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bdiJiv [ht sipjjer knnll hy tiie Vcnctum Church. The Interior view (Fv^- *58) 
shower the tn^issive inner lintel ^ uhli Its clinracterlstic ^ IiumjjeJ * outline. al>t>iU 
90 cm. thiek in the niiddlc,* I he M[jrLj^ht snpporiiiig block on ilie n^htof the 
doorway is nitssinjj*^ asid the lar^e block vjsililt: a little Ijeyond on the y;rounLl 
level to the rij^ht is a [nece of natural rock worked iiito the construction. 



in T-Esiy+'llI 


J ti.. aw. nnuri tvi: (3-sr.\Kv, CukisTOh. Vbfw sFiowi^c. Massivi: Ijnie:., 

of he ritl^e lo^i'ks hnsr. across a chasm ilcsccnilinj; some 
1,6co fep-t sheer, beyciivi.{ ^vhich rises the cciumi moss of Uie Asterusion r;iii|;e, 
kiioivii from its flat head as KopbJiio, or the ’Coffer' Mountain, From the 
desertctl siteol Chiistoson the wiitersiieti nothin'^ inorr than ijoat-paihs lead 
ilow n seaward, and it was hy a scramhiinyj descent of about a,ooo feet down 
^;rit strewn steeps, baked hard by the s«m. atid sheerer rocks, that our party at 
last reached ;i dry torri'iit-bed below. This formed a passatje, [,i places no 
more than four paces ^ride, throu^rh a cleft between limestone walls, rising 
several himdrcd feet on either side and stained with black and deep oranoe 
patches, only dimly visible in the half-liglvt. 'J hen, soddenlv. this dark 
rnoiiotam iiortal open, d, in the blaze of the mulcTay smi. on a sandy cove, 
with an inviting vista of blue sea between two rocky headlands (see Sketch- 
I'lan, I'ig, ii't). I’hat on the right, known as Trypetl, affording good shelter 


J litre w,is a second lintel block on the traces <.f an amcebambernutside the entrance 

outside now iiantini;. Xantliudides. 4 >f, r//„ » 8ee, loo^ .iLove, p. 45. 

rffOficously speaks of the inner lintel as beinj- • Indicated l.v dots in l-ip. 3« 

'the full ibiclint^sft of the wall', 'nierc were 
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against tlie i/fiat itis or West wind. was. as Its name Implies, tdtiitelled iliroii^li 
by a cave, uppro.tdictl by an artindal ledge along the fact fif the cliff, lit this 
corner of the cove early toimdations were visiVhle cropping up in the beach 

itself while, at the Ixjttom 


of the 


walling, 






slope, ran terrace- 
going back it> hli- 
noan times, witli some Greek 
and Rontait work super¬ 
posed.’ Hut the shei'ds scat¬ 
tered about on the sk)[ie 
above were almost exclu¬ 
sive) y MI noa n. IncI u d i ng some 
black-glaKctl M. M, 11 ware 
and. as usual, remains of 
great oil-jars of M. I date, 
one fragment with a ralseil 
batitl showing good ' herring¬ 
bone * decoration, 11 ere, 
above a siiring that rises on 
I he steep, 1 found a corner 
of a da}* sarcophagus or hirnux presenting incised characters of the Linear 
Class A {pig. do),* 


/sketch plan 

OF 

SMALL MINOAht POUT 

TRYPETI 


Fkj. :sy. ^risoAK r at TkvPLTi. 


'rite secret of tlie track that must once have led across the ratige 
ironi this little Minoan haven to the Mesarii plain remains to be dis- 
covered.’’ In any case, this was only a side outlet of the Iitterlor road- 
systent. .Somewhat farther West lay what was in later limes a more 


SimaEI 
pR>rt uf 

Tr)'|>clu 


mcnl nf 
instribed 

/(trffttx* 


* Thtire wltl* aEs«j remiLifiis of HoinLiii 
ciiitem, 

* The finit tharac;tt.T am} clt^irly 

answtrhi to Xu. 2 uf thi! TiibEui /* &/ ;T/„ 
p. 6^7^ tht; inftrnid iirukc^ hLiwevcr^ lAubj; 
AbiiorEiialJy ]uw down. AUkt ttn;; is a SJrokt! 
i>r diA i.siun, fihuw'ing thiit w’iLs th^ of a. 
slgn-j^foilp. or the two i:har;^ctt;r?i lhal fol¬ 
low' fir^i c^n Ik: .ilniost ccirtainly nsstored 
ad» Xn 74 f.jf the 'riihle. H^c tniecs of the 
third SiigR sire too slight Ibr re'Storation^ 

" A |iath visEbte on tlie neck ot land in the 
'V"est uf the covt! luixds to the riiotJiiiBiii 
of KfOEO.H^ which st;inds in the ne:irest com^ 


inunicmbn with ibis siie, anil was the pmhiiblc 
route o faccess. On 1 heotber hand, a scraiid i] ing 
track uinheuirrenl beilon ihtr liaslside mnunU 
to a terrace level {} luiur distiint)^ wlu re there is 
a ruined church dedic.iitL4J lo St. Sava (a fare 
uliihr In Crete )^, and near ii remafn^i of n 
Venetian cislcm. Here ate scattered olive 
ireea and a fair path te^ids to llie fv/ (i hr. 
40 Inin, from 'I’rj^Hel’l) where is a copious 
spring and A cfsutob of H. Paraskev'i. 'I’bis path 
tuuks Westw-^ard over the great chasm already 
des4;;riljed. From lieyond hL Paraskevi paih& 
diverge 10 Kiimnsa and V^lhki {40 inin.). 


(1 2 
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Knir 
tl livens* 


* Ewni- 
clydon/ 
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importrint cros£iiiig-|>otnt leading from Gortjna, now Hagious E3ekn, to its 
port at Lel>ena. l^ut Gortyna, though under the Roman Empire far and away 
the most important civic centre of the island aiul the seat of the Governors 
of the i( 3 inc Province of Crete and Gyrene,, wms o[ comparatively slight con¬ 
sequence in Minoait times so far as can be gleanetl froni its very extensi^m 
excavaiEonsd A Roman roach which ako served the neigh bo tiring quarries 
of Dlchad that supplied Gortyna with grey and white marble, is traceable at 
tlie village nf [f. Kyrillos. It passes the watershed beyond (c ipSoo feet) 
on its w^ajiby a winding descent, 
to the now deserted site of 
Leljena,* clornjnate^.1 by a rocky 
headiaiKh welbnamed froni its 
lion-like form. Cape LeOiu 

But this Utile porCp with its 
medicinal spring and Asklepios 
shrine, of which the Libyan 
connexions have 1>eett already 
noted offered no superficial 
evidence of ^[inoan occupation. 

From Lenda (dtWa), as the 

spot is now' named, it is an hour and a half 's sail in a kaik. with a favourable 
windp to the * l^dr Havens' of the Acts i>f the .Apostles, sill I K«iXei 
Shelter from most points of tlie compass is here given^ l>oth by ‘ Sl Pauls 
Island ' in tile offing and by the high coastline which runs out hence towards 
Cape Lithinos, tlie Sonthernmosi point of tlie [slanch At all times diis 
latter barrier must have ofl'ered an elTeclual screen agiiinst the B&rrih, 
the classical Ikn-eas—the fierce Nor-Xor-Easter of Crete—whicii is the 
wind that must undoiibledly be idenLified with the Euroclydon of the Aets,^ 



BABE OF 'LARNAX^ 


CO RHER^ 


Flti. 10 . 


iNE^CAiljRIk FkAUMkXT OF l.VRVAX. 
TkVi'ETl. 


* See tin this e^peciaEly Br- TliJigio Pace, 
7 mv^ iir/P 

A\ /faliitfui a veil. I 

1914. PI* .17^1 J7J)- lu :idditbll lu some 
Keolitiue uhjeutii, cnlya few i.ttjrie of tlie 
later class and tiome M. Ill fm|;iiiunl'& have 
come lo lifihtn 

^ 'I'here are iiuw hvfc only two ftsliennea's 

^ Sue abpvej p. nose, 

* See CupUhJi Tmtx/i hkJ A'^- 

gfitn'Atfx /w Crr/€^ ii. iu 20, and tii$ \'Cfj' illu&- 


irativc frontis-pio-'c. 

* SNvii, 14 * Mhe south wind bleiv 
solUy , . , but not long after tlieru amiuf 
^u^ainst it a Lcaipcstoous wind 

nillcd KurcHzfydtPiil'lun:«;lydost (otherwise 
Kr'/MJtiprr'A^r or IS ihc Lcv.in- 

sine Gregaba (Hen-an^^VA /W/, 551 andn. r), 
aname^ however, appiirtntly unknowm in Crete. 
Ca[jLaEn Spralt, dAt i^t pp. Np i^p who5C 
ship was assailed by a i^iniilar hurricane In the 
Bay of Mesarti lalso in the laic season of tlie 
year), blowing ffOiti tlie North, tries, though \n a 
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like it, risiiTig sviddeiily when a South wind has died down, Swoopinj^ down 
from the Iieighls of Ida in temjiestuous ^usts it strikes the surface of the 
sea with such violence that the spray is swept Before it like dust, to be 
caiiijht np again in whirling columns. 

t}n the dats and low slope that here immediately surrouinl the liaven 
on the land side, no Mliioaii relics rewarded otir systematic search. But 
the sailors of the Apostles vessel must have found am[)le entertainment 
ashore, since the soil in many places was strewn with the remains of Roman 
amphoras, w'hich, coupled with the foiiiulations of houses, show that entei- 
prising inhabitants of the neighbouring town of Lasea liad set up w ine-bars 
by the harbour. Now all has changed. Hxcept lor an c(n|jly coast-guard UcKritJ 
house where fishermen occasionally squat, the whole site is as derelict os the 
once flourishing waiering*place of Kebena.as Lasea itself as the former diick- 
yard of Matala beyond, together with i!ie inicrvening country—so much so, 
indeed, that, from the small lutmlet of $t. Cyril to the village of Pitsklia, our 
partv journeyetl twelve hours in all without passing a single village! 

"a marked feature, indeed, of the Island has been the shrinking of human 
habitation from the ncighhourhood of tlie sea, due to ttie fear of corsairs in 
meilieval times and later, so that the classical proverb. h>?;r dyfoti 
Oa'Aafftrflr,—itself pointing to the beginning of such conditions—still largely 
liokts. 

The shelter afforded by the Pair Havens against Xortherly and 
Westerly gales must, however, in all ages have been so obvious to mariners 
who had to round Cape Lithinos that it is impossible not to believe that 
this harbour was made use of in the great days of Miiioan sea dominion. 

The jx>sition of the harbours anti roatlslt-ad,s of this Southernmost angle of 
Crete Is such that shipping always had need ofalkrnatii e places of refuge to 
Kast and West of it. Ctu tainly, in a strong Kasttrly gale the hair Havens 


hesUatin^r iiMinnert to identify fi with ihc 
^Mcltem^ ihe iind wind olf Crete 

during the summer monihs* 'I'revirfT ItLiiue 
tfi CreUf igij. p. Sjand note), who 
experienced fi-ifii’ilat Xorlheir^y pnsts, s-hjited 
Spratl'^ uiisnpprehension. Util thi^ r.tcsian 
wind, thon^h uften itrong^ hjis in ihc main a 
steady a mi t n » ol s tuiir^\ No C rctafl, it 15 safe 
lo ftiiy, wniild have accefiied the identification- 
'llie c[itthtt ‘lyphomc'i on the other hand, 
entirely answers to the /»VrrH)r in Crete ns 
it does 10 the kindred Hora that sweeps down 


on the Adriatic from the iHnarlc heights. In 
die Hay of Mc^ara this Ktirth-Hasl wind would 
he soniewhai dctleulied l>y the range of Ida so 
as to a|>pcar to ccinie from a iiitJT’C NiuthcrEy 
quarter. "Hie two ilsirm winds uf Crete were 
well known in S<i|ilmcles, as is shown by 
Tnn'Ainitic^ v* J14 &eq'> - 

r-oAX^ yup ^rr iSj{ci/iciiTotj y ?CoTau ^ 
Bopia. n? 

€!■ CTJVtUi'™ t 

, * . ^ J 
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He inr^elj’ o|jcn, though even jii that case small vessels are able to anchor 
under the hnmcdtate lee of the little island. 

In this conrie.Nion, indeed, I had myself a somewhat startling illustration 
of the uncertainty and fury of the elements on this coast. I had pitclied my tent 
on the sandy beach in full view of * St, Faul s Island and w ithin a lew yards 
of the tidelcss waters, tlieti still as a milbjjond. Suddenly, however, about 
sundown, there arose a truly ■ ty|)honic DSoulli-Easi w ind,' which brought up 

a heavy sea, and, in the small 
hours of the morning, when, 
fairly roused at last by the 
thuds and bnffetings, I urn 
fastened the door of my tent, 
a great wave hurst in. swamp 
ing everything within, l-'or 
one wlio suiters from com¬ 
plete night-blindness, it was 
an awkward quandary, but 
happily some sailors engaged 
in salvaging their half-sunk 
boat helped me out. Next 
morning the breakers rolled 
os er the spot where the tent 
hatl been pitched! 

It was, accort.ling to the Oiiys^ey., a South wind—iVoros, implving 
perhaps a touch of West-—that dashed the ships of ^Tenelaos against 
the sea-worn clitls beyond. 'J he Aurffi) irtjpjj lias been generally held to 
represent at least in some general way Cape Uthlnos, the extriEme Southern 
angle of ihe Island, a little South-West of Fair 1 lavcns. This is tlie Cretan 
Matapan or S|>artivent<>, the central and most outstatKliiig feature of the 
whole coast of the island that is wa.shed b)- the Libyan Sea. (See Map, 
Fig. -d.) 'l ive .situation which the pvet of the Odyssty had in view is 
mentioned with extraordinary geographical precjsioiv as on the extreme 
border of the Gortynian territory,* 'where the Sontli-M'est wind drives 
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a groat wave against the left iieadlaiul lovvanls Phaostos and a little rock 
keeps back the niighty waterBut this descrijition involves coiulitions that 
do not answer to Cape Lithinos itself. They lead us. indeed, soniewliat in 
the Nordi of it. 

The shelter found apparently by live ships of Menelaos’ fleet would 
liave lain on the left or Western side of the Cape. The little land-locked cunsidcr- 
harhoiir of Matala, later llte arsenal of Gortvna. that lies In this direction 
could hardly have been entered in a storm. It must, jmleed. in all ages ecn«. 
have served as a port, and the absence here of superficial traces of Minoati 
occni}vition ma)' Itself be explained by some observations made regartling 
the late Greek and Roman tombs that honeycomb the cliffs around. 1 be 
rock floors of the lower tier of tliese lay under water and proved by sotmdings 
made to be as much as i So metres—or nearly 6 feet—below tlic aea-level 
Since, when made, they must have been at a reasonable cstlmaie three 
metres or so above the sea margin, this plunomenon ix>iiits to a submer¬ 
gence since oiir era of some five metres. The Northern coast of central 
Crete presents the sam.e eviilencc of submergence,- while on the other ha ml 
it is well known that the Roman h.Trboiir of Phalasarna, in the extreme 
West of the ishmtl, has been left high and dry.^ 

As alrcadv noted Maula itself lay tvithin the traditional borders of the 
Goriyiiian territory, but, about a mt!e to the North, there juts oni. iH-yoml 
a tlry torrent-bud, a heaclliiul of while rock* wlih^h is the natural lioumlary 
between it :int! that of IMiaestos and may hitteed be the actual ^joint 
that \]iQ j>oet had in view in his irfrppj * 'J his headland at the Siime 


Tnt'Ta irtTwpMV Cf- llocck, Ainf/cf, 

i, p. 4”- 

* Uulcher and I-iin^'s iranslattfm, [h 40 - 

= At Cbereoncsos die (awer [iiirE of wnllft of 
Runutn houses are to be seen btlow the sea- 
Eex'eb At NErn Khani, East f>f Eandia, 
where there was a Minoan poTt;^ 1 olsservtd a 
section of a submerged ^piarry, fund column 
Kws (SiLppt. El. XIV, f), while siijbiiiLirine 
rcniaitis arc visible on ihe coast-line of the 
Minoan harbour town of KnE>ssQs and .11 Mallia 
(iite 2:^2 seqq.), 

^ See ts[jcciiilly Spratt, Trwr'fA AV- 
uariA^Jl in Cr^k^ ii, p|l. and 341 seqq. 
At Pliula-sarna Spratt cstiniated the uplieav^l 
at r6 reel {<, 5 metres) i between Sclino and 
Lessqs the mai^imtirn is as much as 26 ft. 


(8 metres), at Lissos itself sind .Sura, the ]}OTi of 
Klyfos, also high and dry^ 22 ft. The old 
sea-level is well nuirked by lines on ihc cliffs 
and headlandTi. 

* \ uoiicf that this suggesdoh was ahn 
niLide by l>r. A* I’aramcUit 

/egiiA^ ir^ksi (J/ffff. j’iftt.. iKj p. : 

‘ ^. die iu tilengo fosse uit luogo 

di approdu situalo su! golfo di Metallii o di 
Me:?sari piii a Sttd di Hibachi in un luogodove 
te colliuc del gruppo di Phneslos giuhgouo al 
marCt fonnandi:) una hluEichegigiante scogliera, 
contra cui si infrangoiio le ofida del Largo,' 
^Vhat value is to be aiiached to the inenlionof 
At'nTfnjT or Aiffmir by Strabo (s. 4 ^4" 

Hesych,, S- f*^)in the terniury of Fhasstos is not 
so clear. It is fn any case legitimate to allow 
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time oft'ers the lirsi real shelter available for small craft escaping, like 
those of Mcoelaos. the sea-beaten rocks of Cape Lkliinos itself in 
.1 -Southerly gale. Ljang as it does on the natural boundary line of the old 
I’hacstJan territory, it marks the point where the coast-line recedes a little 
to tile East, forming an angle well protected from the South, at a spot 
known by the general name of Kotnb. In the hay that here opens— 
sigiithcaiitly guardetl seawards by the little island of (^axiniadi shaped hke 
a couch ant Sphinx—our explorations were crown ctl by the discovery of an 
important Minoan jiort. (See Sketch-Map, Fig. 4’Jd 

The coast here laces West, and in addition to the sheltering promontory 
running out on the South side, there is visible about 700 metres to the North, 
a half-submerged reef, the pr()Iongalion of a hiuff above, which previous to 
the subsidence noted in the ncighbonring harbour of Matala, may w'ell have 
formetl a natural breakwater on that side. Whatever part of the old 
harbour, however, tvas here submerged, the evidences of Minoan occiipa- 
tion on the land side were everywhere manifest, riic wliole area 
bottlering the shore for a w idth of about half a mile may be said, indeed, 
to be strewn witli Minoan remains, A higher and lower acropolis is visible, 
scparatetl by a broad belt of grey drifted samI, covering the centre of the 
oltl town, The original citadel scents to have beeit the loftier headland 
to the South, where iliere are many house foundations and sherds going 
back for the most part from the Middle to the beginning of the Earlv 
Minoan Age. Near its summit also apjiear what seem to be the remains 
ot an early st[iiare ossuary chamber, and by it, seemingly, a segment of a tomb 
(jf the [irimitive beehive tyi.te, E vtilently, however, by the beginning of the 
Late Minoan Age the town centre had descendeil to ilie lotver blufl,and the 
mmierous fragments of great oil-jars of thatepoch, exactly resembling some 
from the Falace ^lagadnes of Knossos, that were scattered alxjtit showed 
that it was llien an Jmfiortant siajtle of ihe chief commodity with w'hich 
Crete seems to have snt>plied ancient Egypt, At one spot, iiideed, a native 
jirojirietor liad iinearthetl remains of a building with row's of such //Vw/ still 
in position. He had appropriately named it the ‘Custom House' (rfX^H'dw), 
anil it is by no means improlxible that export duties were here levied by the 
officers of the Minoan Triest-Kings. (See Sketch-1'Ian, Fig. 4 *i.) 

All the evidence, indeed, combines to prove that Komb.or by whatever 

II ctriain ihtelk ktitude, whicfi miftlit include Matthtw .^rroid's TArrsis, the position of 
lifhth Ca|w J-ithiuos ami this heudiaud he- vrhidi, as described, is nuitle to cjuhmce more 
yoTid Maiab, somewhat more to the ^tonh. th,m one vicw-pilnu 
(Jficr thiiilcs of the etiisivc *if!n;-Eree' of 
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name it then passed, was a commercial port, bringiii;' Crete iiiUi dlreL't 
relation with the Nile Valiev, from the earliest days ol Minoaii dvilixation. 

Rut what makes this conclusion, of the greatest Interest is the appearance of ^ 
distinct remains of the Minoan transit road itself, wiih Its characteristic Mimwn 
double wall lines, abutting on tlie earlier acropolis height. It is, moreover, 
a suggestive phenomenon that, together with an abundance of Early and Aci^ 
Middle Minoan sherds,there were found here some fragments of'Geometrical * 
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vases, pointing to a reocenpation of this higher citadel In early Greek times. 
The stor>' of Menelaos fits in well with the idea that the harliour of 
Komo may once more have played a part as the starting-point of direct 
voyages between Crete and Egypt, The course still taken by sponge-fishing 
craft or other small vessels after leaving the Cretan coast runs more or less 
due South almost to within hail of the North African shore, which at 
Derna is only i^O miles from this point, thence following that coast-line 
East to the moitth of the Nile. The pendant lo the adventure of Meneluos 
off the IS tlte traditional ' Harbour of l^tciielaos’, which 

Herodotus* places immeiliately East of the islami of Plataea, the original 
ste[iping-off place of the Greeks oti the Libyan shore. 1 his has been 
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itlemitietl .ibin e with ‘ Seal Islaiul' the prliTiitive of which show sucli 

a remarkable reseniblaiice to those of Mesnra.^ \^'as there perhaps some 
variant sa^a whicli took this for the sirantl where Mcnelacsaiul his comrades 
made their wiU^ ambush amon^ the herds of Proteus ? ■* 

On the West side of the roadstead of Komb there is no protection, 
and with a strotiti Ci/utrAii hloivtn", a heavv sea rolls in, hut the small craft 
of early d'^ys iiiay hav^o l>een drawn up either on the sandy beach* or 
towed up the nuiuth of ihe l^itsidan stream, beyond the Korthern bluff, 
which, there every reason to suppose, brought dowi^ more water in Minoan 
liines. 1 he ! 5 arne conditions are rtrpeated on the coast near Dibaki, farther 
Xorth up the Mesara Gidf where fjshI eiij- vessels have the advantage of the 
more important inlet formed by the n’louth of the Mieropotamos. There 
can, indeed, be little doubt that this part of the coast, which lies In still 
more ininiediate contact with Phaestos and I (agia 'friada, also accommo¬ 
dated JthioaEi shipping, Ihit* though some Minoan tombs and pottery 
were found at Uibaki itsclG^ careful researches carried out by myself 
and the other members of my party oii tlie coast-line itself between 
i^yrgo^ and ihc mouth of the river failed to bring to light a slisgit Minoan 
relic. N'either are there any outstanding natural features near the sea such 
as one would associate with an important ^liiioan settlement. 

The Minoaii Ibilace and seiilement at llagia Triada itself, however, 
would have: slood isi very close relation to the newly discovered sea outleL 
[beyond the bed of ilie Pitsidari stream that forms the Northern boundarv 
Ilf the Konio site, on n Sji-ur of the low range overUioking the ileep sand- 
belt that Iiere fringes the shore* ^ the explorations undertaken by me in 1925 
had revealed the existence of a small Mmoasi station with sherds, going 
back at least to M. M. [L The spot is known as Sphakoryakl, and it lies 
beside the track-way from Pitsidia leading 10 Dibaki. I t is distant* as the 
crow flies, only about two and a half miles from I lagla Triada, and no doubt 
represents a key posit ion on the Minoan route from that site to Komo. 

The inlanii course of die old roadw-ay that once abutted on the 
acropolis of the Minoatr port must have roughly followed the direction 
of the modern muJe-path that leads from the flourishing village of Pitsidia 
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ttj the borders of the Mesara jilaiii nt M. jaiinis, tliroui^h ait easy country. 
It Is observable, moreover, that a branch track. le:tvin|r this route alioiu 
half an hour before reaching H. Janiits. brings Pitsidia and the ancient 
haven beyond into stil) more direct connexion tvith the idll of Phaestos, 
which itself lies only four miles in a direct line from Komb. 

It can hardly, therefore, be doubieil that this sea outlet served the two 
great Minoan centres of tltc South. At the same lime, we have gocul 
warrant for believing that the old road, after reaching the We.stcni borders 
of Mesara, in the neighbourhood of H. Jaunts, followed much the same 
direction as the modern route to the point where its remains reappear 
among the foot-hills that shut in the phiin to tlie Xortii-West. Uii the whole 
ir will not be thought too much to say tliat the result of these explorations 
has been to establisli the existence of a built Minoan Way bringing Knos- 
aos and its harbour-town bc}'ond it into direct connexion botit with its sister 
foundations on the South side of the IslaiuL and with the neighbouring port on 
the shore of tlie Libyan Sea itself. The existence of this (ireat South Road, 
witlt its branch routes, of which nc have indications. East and West, and the 
guard-houses and protecting stations scientifically distributed along its course, 
can only be explained by the central authority which the lords of Knossos 
seem to have wielded in the great days of Minoan civlKxation. It gives us 
a better untlerstaniUng of the means by which in the * Age of Palaces that 
civilization throughout a large Cretan region presents, even in detail, such 
a uniform character—so that, for instance, the same ceramic types with 
identical fashions in decorative style, and the methods successively in vogue 
of tvriting and numeration, rcapiicar on the remotest sites and those most 
distant from one another. 

It follows, moreover, that the elaUwalc system of road-com muni cation 
that we find alreacl)- radiating from Mycenae in the j^eriod itnmediately 
succeeding the ^Iiuoan coiit[Ttests on the Mainland of (jreece ^ had had 
a long antecedent Instorj' on the Cretan side. The remains of the 
ancient built ways round Mycenae present much the same appearance as 
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those already (lescnbed in the case of the great transit route of Central 
Crete anti others of the Eastern part of the island. The terrace lines along 
the limestone steeps, the carefully cakidated gradients, the low iiioimd or 
causeway, about four metres in width, with its supporting blocks, where the 
track i>asse5 over ntore level country, are all kimiliar features. The stone 
culverts that recur at intervals in the case of the Mycenae roads are seen 
to reach their highest point of dei'eiopment in the massive viatluct of 
Knossos, 

1 he traces left on tlte Crctiiii coiintrv-side of these much more ancient 
built ways often curiously recalled to me earlier experiences made in tracking 
out Roniau roads in the Ualkan Peninsula, which tliere once formed the links 
of Empire, Nor is it less true that an imperial spirit also breathes in these 
centrally planuc^l road*Iiites that in Minoaii Crete bound sea to sea, aiul 
brought the blast and West of the Island into direct coniniiin1catioTi,or iu those 
w’htch. on the Mainland side, enabled Mycenae to dominate the Corinthian 
as well as the Argolic Gulf. iJiit most imperml certainly was the aspect of 
the truly Roman piers, to be described in the sticceediiig Section, Ijy w hick 
the trunk'itne of the built Way approsiched Knossos itself. 
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§ 36 * Tin: Minoan' Viahlict SotTir of titk PAt^^cr, 

TnKt-s of Sauthcni Road of tt!>pi O(tih a( Kaos^&s : Remains brought lo 
H^ht bcnentk pdrifed sitrfate; Quartyinx by nwaHs of ' sysiettt; 

ph'Ks Hiiearfhcd of Jl/iitooit Viadncl ; Sh'ppod iaieriHils in'hooon pit'rf 
fot' pttssdxc of iciitir : Co/ dt'//t‘d tin'/f^s prohabiy above tuiervois; Restored 
eievathn; W^est I^ier abutsinx on altered eoarse of Viaduct toxoards bridge 
Over torrent—Peaditix to Stepped Portico and road beyond; Cltaracier if 
Masonry; Con/ectnrtii breadt/t tf Roadxoay ; Trunk Itne of 1 rauSit Route t 
Traces of Continuafion of Road SJi. of Viaduct, betie-ifh ViycAui tcrra%e; 

Xfiddle Minoau Houses used rtx road foundations; L.M. I-II pottery 
associated xeifk upper part of Viaduct: t^resutupdon that ori'-fnat eletnenis 
date from foundation of l^atace. 

The appearance of traces of wtiat siib-sequeiitly proved lo have been 
a monumental [lortico, stfp[)Iiiij^ up llie Sontlieni slojx; to the Palace, led to ftppfv,.^c1l 
the search for a Minoaii roail of approach on the opjjositc shle ot the* ravine, 

A small excavation was accordingly made here aliove the farther bank ol ihe 
Vlychia torrent-hed, in a line approxiniately corresi>nndin^ with that to which 
the lower course of this great eiUrance avemii’ ^minted, the result ol winch ivas 
to bring to light the remains of the base blocks—-a good deal mmhled about 
in [daces—of wluit seemed to be the abntntcnt of a ^linoan paved way. 

These blocks had been thought ihomseives to rest on the natural rock 
surface, hut the exceptionally' heavy winter rains of brought out 

certain features which suggested the advisability of lunher probing, Ihe 
results of this were truly dramatic. 'J he whole- surface of tlie ground 
bordering this [javeii area proved not to Ixr rock at all, but an accumulation »ijri;\ec. 
ttf earth, indurated, as it afterwards ap[>earcd, by water strongly impregnated 
with gypsum, a fact easily' accountetl tor by the gypsunt formalion ol a large 
part of tlie hjll above, which gives It Its name GyfJsades, d he earth 
indeed rather resembled Cfrment aiul was liistincily harder than the soft local 
rock, or ' koiiskoiiras front which it was otherwise imlistinguishaltlf. 

The excavation of this was really like t[unrrying work, and the full 
extent of the task before us only gradually revealed itself. A trench, 
hou'ever, was begun along the outer edge of the construction h\ means of 
tlie system of 'wagers’, according to which workmen arranged in groups of 
five dig out contiguous pits as staked out, competing against each other; 
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ilie first prize beiny; to the group whkti first reaches a fixed 

The Cretan tvprknien enter into the spirit of tliis and put tlieir full energy 
into the work, so that Its progress is ttuti cnonnoiisly speeded up. In siiite, 
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Palace 

however, of this expeditious inethod. and the welcome discovery of a store 
of sharp Iinglish picks. |:irogrcss in tins case was very slow, and tlie trench 
itself had also to he lengthenctl nut in successive sections as llte structiirG 
itself was followed ovjr. It took twenty men. with shifts, six weeks to com¬ 
plete this piece of work, 

T'he wager s)‘stent iit oi>eratton is well ilhistrated hy Fig. 4->, taken 
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wilt'll excavating the thick tlcposirs of remains of later date above the West 
border of the Little Palace, described below.' The u-orkmeii are here seen 
competing in four pits, watched l.»y oiir liieii overseer, old Gregori.- 

Tliis lengthy task, however, resulted in bringing out beneath what we 
had at first believed to be a purely natural rock surface the most colossal 
block of IMinoan const rue lion that has come to light either at Knossos or 
elsewhere, A second course of masonry made its appearance beneath the 
superficial Idocks; then another and another, as the trench gradually tleepeneti, 
till as many as eight, in places nine, coiiUl be counted from the base. As will 
be seen from Figs. 4 U, 47 and Suppl. PI. XIV^, what we had to deal with were 
the nuissiie jtiers of a viaduct, preserved probably to about half their 
height, ranging in width from 4'6o to 3-27 m. They were built against 
the ‘ koiiskoiiras* slope with stepped intervals, evidently for the free passage 
of nood waters from the hill-side above. Beginning from the North 
end. the successive intervals between the piers were 3*10 metres, 2’25 m., 
and 2-30 m. In the case of the interval between the third and fourth 
piers tliere were four steps, in the others three. Above the ste[)s in 
each case was a slanting pavement rising about 1'6 in jo to the inner 
border of the piers, and at this jjoint met by a steeper cutting in the soft rock. 

*l he up[)er steps themselves did not terminate In an even line like 
those of Alinoan stairs, but formed an integral jiart of the tlagging. ami tliere 
is little doubt that diose below were formed in the same overlapping 
manner. This arrangement tciidtxl to greater solidity, and was indeed 
in keeping with their special fimctlon, which was not that of flights of .stairs 
in the ordinary sense, but for the fall of water. There is. In fact, a ilrop from 
the lowest iite[j varying from about to 2 metres. 

'fhese were undoubtedly the steppetl and flagged channels of great 
culverts, the np|>er parts of which were bridged over to support the roadway, 
and it seems [irefemhle to stip[)Ose that the openings were van ltd I over by 
means of corbelletl arches.* Free space had to be allowed for the conveyance of 
flood waters tlesceiuhng from theslo[)e. Above the liighest point of the bank 
there is evidence of blocks belonging to the struclures resting on the iiatur.il 
rock, and, as this point is in one case 6 metres above the base of the pter,* the 
summit of the vault of the arch must Iiai'e stood at a height of at least 

‘ Sue below, $ 54, snd rtmipiitv A'utrtsat, he jwliiiitted. Itut the analogy uf Myqenauun 
xl, p|Ji 3-16. britl^^ta iu tbi; htfriiioii.il slonu urtrli. 

* AaU>riu>ij. tn iht: caAe af piiir 2, nnoth^r hipckj 

^ Tilt: |>f>isshili[v of tbi! emptoyraent lor bcbincl pier la S'-B th. U|j. 

thi^ purp>'i:^t^ of tTkiifcSsivv ^UEidc;n bccitiis in:iy 



or ^i;t:ric}N nv ViAcK^'r, (Bv 'I’HKiHionK Ivru. 
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8 nietres froiiT tlie <Trouii<l. The roatUvay itself would have been raised 
quite 10 metres above the outer groLiud level or about 32^ feet, {See 
restored sketch, Fig. 4(! \) 

The portion of the base of ihe\'iaduct thus excavated was 21-50 metres 
(68feet) in length. It consists of four piers with interN-als. of which the first 
pier, though broken away at its extremity, is 4-60 metres wide or nearly 
a metre and a half more than the others. The natural rock of the slope 
here juts forward so that the West end of the stone-work is little more than 
a facing. This end of the pier approaches the present bed of the brook. 
There are reasons for supposing that the main course of the Vlychih torrent 
originally ran along the Northern border of its glen, close by the point where 
the Stepped Portico on that side begins, and where the most recent 
exploration has revealed a deep embankment wall. Whether or not there 
may liave been some tribuury w'aiercoursc following the same direction as 
that at [jresent taken by the stream, this projection of the rock seems to mark 
the point where the X'iadnct took a Nortlierly turn. This would liave 
enabled it to cross the main channel of the Vlj-chia. a little farther off 
on that siile, at a right angle, its brhige-hcad thus linking on to the walleil 
embankment and the road system and stepways beyond, of which more will be 
said in Section below, 

'Phe courses of masonry below the level of the steps were composed of 
roughly hewn blocks with a good deal of filling in of smaller stones aiul chips 
with clay mortar in their Intcrstice,s, This i>art of the structure, whidi possiljly 
goes hack to an earlier date, was evidently less conspicuous to the eya and 
p<;rhnps at times under water. Above the level of the lowest step, however, the 
work improves and, especially in pier 3, well-squared ashlar masonry is visible, 
sometimes .show iitg a system of headers and stretchers. The sioite-svork 
was finely compacted with a very hard clay mortar which gave the whole 
.structure great solidity,* The dimensions of the better squared blocks 
ranged up to about 1-75 in. by o-Go m., of the more roughly hewn to 


' I'rijm ^ clmvitnu lij' Mr, Thcrxlon: Fyfi;, 
F.ICI.B.A-* XluiritT of ihc Stiiocsl Arcbi- 
ictrlure m ihe University of GmiljTidg^'i h 23 ^d 
the etevaiiun of l"icl dv jemg^ Archiiect 
of the Britisl^ ai Athens. 

’ l'ii& coTisiructfon here ijfescnts a 
disiiiiCL cpnuast lo ttiat of the :ihntnient of 
the great bridge S-E. pf Mycenae (see big. IM, 
abr>%e; from 3^ pltaiognipli lakcii by me En 


1924)* 'I'hc ihere.^ of which seven 

^nurses arc risihkj Imvc ihacker |iro|Kjriions, 
and arc filled logechef in it imniier rraughly 
resemhling potygunal miisonry. Hiey contain 
very few smaller slones in their intctblices nor 
is any clay moruir Blocks nicastircrl 

hy me there were and 1-30 m, in length 
and S0-S5 cm. high. 
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1*^0 tn. by 0'75 m*; a corner stub cm. thick was m, by i-io m. 

Many of these lai^c blocks wore too b% for convenient tratis[iort by later 
plunderers of building; material and tlie tops of ilie piers were lai^ely 
strewn with cliips produced in the process of breaking up blocks for 
removal —a phenomenon often repeated on the Palace si te itself. Op|}oslie the 
second pier, indeed, two rows of superposed blocks are seen below, evidently 
in the position in which they had been projected by some shock, possibly of 
a seismic character, from the fabric above (see Fi». + 7 ). lint in view of 
the above evidence we may conclude that the disappearance of the upper 
part of the \'iadnct was not so much due to the destructive forces of Nature 
as to the (.lelilxjrate action of those who used it for a tpiarry. Tluil the 
destruction stopped where it did was doubtless owing to the circumstance 
that tile diluvial earth washed down from the hill-side, which had reached 
this level, had itself become to such an extent [Xflrihed by the gypsum in 
the water as to render the task of demolition too laborious. 

Judging by the fact that the width of pier 4 from Ils exterior line 
inwards, as well as that of the ascending pavement between it and pier 5, fedti 
is 5-25 metres, we must assign at least this width, or about 16 feet, to the •'f‘^' 3 * 
surface of the road. It is true dial blocks belonging to the filling lietween 
the inner edge of the [licrs and the natural slope of the rock extemted 
2 metres he)'ond this line, but this cannot be taken as a |>roof of 
a greater wldtii for the roadway. The width of about 5^ metres—which 
must be taken as a niininuim—is itself roughly a metre and a half more than 
the average width of the i^Iinoan built way across ilie Island, of which the 
tmees have been described above. It must bo borne in mind, however, 
that, as there pointed out, the tenntnaJ section of this transit roiid as it Tfaniii 
ajjproaches Knossos forms in facta trunk line representing the iunciion of 
the Great South Road with another important line leading East to I.asithi 
and the country beyond it. As regards the width of the V'^iadnet an 
interesting parallel is presented by the abutment of the ‘ Cyclopean bridge' 
at Mycenae which is about 6 metres In width (see Fig. 44. above}. Here 
again we have to do with a main artery of communication, w hich, besides 
its direct conlinuation to the Gulf of Naiiplta, would have received a branch 
leading through Argos to the interior of the Morea. 

The fonrih pier of the Viaduct abuts abrujJtly on a spur of the natural Tiatysof 
rock, and from this point the remains of the coiistriiction, which here starietl iSn'4*^ 
on a higher level break oiT. Some blocks that had been used as a filling 
on the inner sitle tvere, however, visible at intervals along the high bank 
that liere overlooks a little level plot nsetl for gardens, iiortlcring llie 
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Vlychisi brtHik. TKts bank forms the edge of a narrow plateau nnderlylng 
the Gypsikh’s slope and traversed by the old and new roads trom Candia on 



l-ii., ( 7 . Vi*:w*ir flKM.iivstPt Vi nurcr. lOtPKtsi, S.|i.; miowis*. i'AMKv lintCKs, 


Dccieiili their wny inland. It Is evident iluit the Minoan built way headed for a 
slionUler of the same jdateaii, somewhat to the left of the later roiiU's. There 
are signs iiitleed that, as it followec] the slope a little l^eyoiui the fourth |iler, 
it took, at any rate in its Late Minoan form, a slight Easterly bend. 
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About iS metres beyond this piei' an interesting development was 
brouglit out by an exploratory excav-aiion in the shape of the iirojerttng 
angles of Middle Minoan houses, the lower part of the walls of wltich. when 
already in a milled condition, were clearly used to support ihe snbstrnctiirrs 
of ilte Minoait road. The ix>iier\* here found in connexion with house 
doors ranged from M. M. 11 ^ to the dose of M. M, II L The latest class 
represented types of the Te[n[)le Repositories of the Palace anti of the con¬ 
siderable series of deposits contemporary W'ith tliose found in the East wing. 
'I'hey attest die widespread min that overtook the site of Knossos at dial 
epoch as to the signilkance of which, in relation to a great eardiquakc, more 
will he said in a later Section. 

J'lie [lottery associated witit die Viaduct itself seems to Irave bdongeil 
to rubiash lieap.s connected with an extensive hostel or ' Cnravanseral ’ 
described tii the succeeding Section. All the sherds fouiul were of the hirst or 
Second l..atc ^Minoan Periods.' The pre[jonderating elcmcni was L. M. 1 ti, the 
fragments going back to tlie very beginning of that ei>och aiui presenting good 
examples of the new and chanicleristic use of bright red pignieiit painted on 
the clay sliji, 'I'his w'iis often associated with reeds and floml motlve.s such 
as crocuses, taken over, as ive now know,- from coiitemjjorary fresco tiesigns. 
Part of a large jar showed the reeds In a close series after the manner of llie 
ihickeis In which they grow. Very well reiire-sentcd too was the succeeding 

L. M. 1 A style, the rare occurrence of which on [lottery from the house floors 

of the Palace was sim[jly due to ilietr contliiuoiis use to the end of the 
succeeding Period. The designs often show rocks with seawectl gracefully 
Wiivinu^ in the water, and sea creatures.^ From the abundance. Indeed, ol 
such fragments here and on man)' of the house sites, it seems [irobable that 
ihls the most elegant of all Minoan forms of vase dect>mlIon—early kiicnvn 
from the Miirseilies —was largelj’ disirthuiml from Rnossos itself. 

In close relation to the examples of this class there also appearct! painted 
sherds with more formalized ilesigns, tj’pical of the last I’aluce PerifKl 
(L. M. 11). But at this point the ceramic remains tailed ofi'. and in Dr. 

M. tckcri}!ic's opinion not a single sherd occuiTeil 'which coiihi with certainly 
1 h; set down as iKiloiiging to even llm earlier pan of the 't’hird Late Minoan 
Period (L. M. Ill a)'. 

‘riiis evhlence will be seen to agree with that alreatly given above 
which shows that the road construction |>asscd over the remains of Imiiscs 

’ 'I’lic iHitiery fgund litre, db well :is tliil ' See betrt«r, $ 53. 

assueiiucd with the Midtlle Minoan house ’ On ilic ' nianoe' styte of vase deroiatinn, 

ftoorsi^was careruity sitedby T)r Mitckciuis?. sev iKrlow.p. 50a seqf). 
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that were in existence in the list Middle Minoaii l^eriod, U'e mny infer 
that the Viaduct in Its final form dates from the begiiininir of the Late 
Minoan Age, 

These ceramic materials, tlioiigh abiinLlanlly forthcoming in the tipper 
part of the ilcfjosit, especially in connexion with the two Easternmost piers, 
do not exiend below the level of the lowest of the 5te[>s iti the interval 
between them. In part at least it may well suitui in relation to some 
restoration of the upper part of the structure at the beginning of the Late 
Minoan Age, con sentient on an overthrow similar to that of wjiich we have 
evidence beneath the next section. The fact that no sherds are later thait 
the close of L. M. U may also be taken as an iiKlicatioii that the Viaduct 
went out of use about the date of tlte destruction of the Palace itself. 

There is nothing to warrant us in going beyond this and concluding 
from the association of L. M. I-U pottery w ith the ut>iXT part of tJie remaiiTs 
that the original striiciiire itself belonged to the same late epocii. 11 has 
indeed already been noted that the comparative roughness of the lower 
courses Itself points to an earlier date than some of the more finished 
work above. ^Ve have seen that tlie actual discovery of this monnmental 
structure was due to the correspondence of what appears to have been tlie 
terminal angle of this section towards the North-West with a prolongation 
of the Hue pursued by ihe Stepped Portico on the opposite side of the glen. 
Some direct connexion must surely have e.xisted. Kut the Portico anti an 
adjoining road pavement Immediately West of it, to which aiteiition will be 
drawn below, as well as the sup|>orting embankment wall, owe their original 
conslntction to the enterprise and engineering skill that produced the Early 
Palace itself and to which they inltgrally belong. They immediately over- 
Uy indeed remains of what has been termed above the proto-Palatial Class, 
dating from the earlier phase, (t, of M. M. 1, 

In any case it is clear from the evidence put together in the jirccedlng 
Section that an im[jortiiint roadway approached the Palace site from the 
South long before the Ijcginningof the Late Minoan Age. We have Indeed 
seen that on a series of stations along the great transit route across the 
Island, sherd.s occurreti belonging not only to the Middle but to the earlier 
part of the Early Minoan Agfc. 



p "7- ' CaravaxsekA i’ BV RoaD’He-Vi* ! Pavilion and Paktrioce 
rmivXK, Baths, anu Sprino-Chambek. 

'I'c-yrace level nbove ^Iiu&ah Kenti^hetid — minted/i’&fn ViycltiA (' bynciash ) 
Spying: Stone dasht stritci, hading to dmoven of large bulhiing: Novel 
ekaracler oflnnlding: Ihucments vnlk (obbkdfloors and cont-bins: Cement floors 
and roof of upper story : Stepped 1-^ai'iliott lotih painted deeoratiou: frieze 
with Cartridges and J/oopoes-—dchcattcs of the table: fottnd-lcaoed plant^ 
perhaps Dittany: Dark baehground of second group ; Conventionalized foliage, 
font tasting with * Mouse of Fresiocs , of same C. Af, / a date ; lit one bath fo* 
wasliingfcet — claboratesvater-systeiu ; Painted daoration of Hath Compartment; 
Chamber with Clay Bath-tubs: Jndiealions of hot-water supply: Under¬ 
ground Sprint^-Chamher : Steatite lamps and stone caudlestUk: Spring basin 
and Niehe for lamp: Re-use of Chamkr as shrine after interval of lime: 
Oflertory vessels - Mut-urn ivitk Goddess—* sub-Ah noun ekaracte} : Ilnl-uf u 
from Fhaestos; Italian and Sazton kul-urns compared—Temple of Vesta and 
Casa Roniuli: Cylindrical stands with openings^exampk imihidng Round 
Timer: Bowls 'with food oflerings, including grains of olives: fneenst- 
bnriurs and ' Stirrup Vase': Group of vessels with linear decoratieni ; Com 
parisons with eontemporary Cretan, Tomb Groups : hepresmt pioto- 
GeonietriC stage; Disuse and natural seahiig up of Spring-Chaviber: 
Building as a whole for public use: A Caravanserai or Mostd at terminus 
of Great South Roetd. 

Almost directly above tlie spot where the remains of the Middle 
Mmoait houses niidcrlay the later road fouiulatlonB, its course mest 
have readied the level of the narrow Vlychih terrace already nieitttoned, 
the Northern edge of which is bordered by the steep bank leading to the 
alluvial flat hclow. This terrace level had been sown with com, but Us 
stunted growth and premature straw' colour gave the impression dial there 
was here only the scantiest coating of soil above the ‘ kouskouras rock. At 
one point only there showetl a narrow green patch ot taller corn, and we 
found on inquiry that the Beys, who formerly owned the property, had at 
this spot on two occasions eMracted ivronght blocks. A little beyond this 
ail irrigation runnel crossed the narrow* plateau, plunging down to the left, 
through ii thicket of rceiis on the edge of the declivity, to the garden tlat 
below Ils water came from a copiotis source that issues from the Hank 
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ot ihc Gj4)sdclc5 hii! by ihe okl mad from Candia and close to a ruined wav- 
stde iniv or ‘uverna’ that liad been sttH in uhc in the early days of the 
excavation. 'I liis source, known from its sli^ditly brackish taste—due to 
ijyLJsuii'i iiihlifauons—as live V^ycliia spring.' gives its name to the whole 
gorge including the brook below, and is still used by man and beast It 
will be seen to Have played an ^^sseiitinl pari in relation to an extensive 
Miiioaii building on the neighbouring level site. 

The green laldi wlimce tlic blocks had Ijeen absiracteJ naturally 
in\'iif:d excavation. This resulted in ihc discovery below, iu st/u. of the 
finely wrought slabs of a shallow basin, which formed in uirn the stanliig- 
point of two lines of wall, n-io metres dtsiaut from one another, ninning 
South. It was from the tof> cciuises of these that the Bey had olnaincd his 
miiierinl, Inu, wtili the patience of a tomb robber, he iiad also gmlibed 
heiv ath ihe (loor of the Slone basin in the search for treasure. Mappih. 
perhaps regarding it as a screen for further tunnelling, he had kfi this, the 
most im])oriatn part of the construciioi], practically intact, and used the basin 
to plant a fig-tree, 'I he appeanmee of the double Ijiie of wallmg. and tlie 
fact that the course of the Mlnoau road nn [jast this spot, made it on the 
face of it j^roliabte that we Iiad hit mi the of a built tomb, in relation 

to which iho cistdike stone cojistnjction might [jossil-ly have fiiUllled some 
ritual function, like the sunken nrea.s of Miriam dwdlings. palatial or other¬ 
wise. Tlic reality, hoiveier, turned out to be very different. 

As a matter of fact careful excavation .showed that wc hati to deal 
with ail elaborately cojistnicted stone bath of shallow dimensions, wiclemly 
(Jesigned for washing the feet, open on what afterwards provetl to be a front 
yard on the North, and forming an itiicgral part of the faifade line of an 
iniix>rtanl building. The necesMty of exploring the area to the l':ast and 
West uf this ]>oiiU oil a large scale was at once :ippar<-m, and recourse was 
again had to ■ wager ‘ work on the indiiraied surface. The deposit, consisting 
largely of disintegrated ' kouskoliras', was hardly distinguishable from the 
native rock except by its superior hardness due'to the gypsum infiltration, 
and the work pim^d to be most gradual and laborious. ''Ihe result, so far 
as it has been possible to carry it out, was to bring out a section nf 
a Minoaii building with a frontage towards the road of over 50 metres the 

Finn of which, by Mr. I'iet Jong, so far :is It could be recovered, is -iven 
in Fig. 4S. ' ^ 
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I’TGni the fir^t it proved to hn of an unexampled character Itnme- ItstiovcS 
diately bordering the foot-washing basin on the East was an ekgant l^avilion 
with a single-cohirnned portico, stepping up from the Court. Beyond this, 
so far as tlie front j>art of the Iniililhig was concenieth what had Ijeen pre¬ 
served were baserneiit-rooms and passages. 'I he: 5 <‘ were iravtirsetl about 
5 metres E. of the Pavilion, by a stone-bnik douihiu, the roof slabs of wbich 
appeared on the door levels and which clearly represented the mali'i channel 
of the spring abovCfc In a small side chaniber oli the room immcdiatclv left 
of the Pavilion were carbonized remains of wooden plani^s, and with them 
burnt corn, apparently barley* showing that it had contained corivbins. In ^ 
i\ basement space bcyonil (see Plan, big* 4S) wert' fragments of i^cirn bins 

some of wdnch jprcsentefl ihc particular form of rope ornament that is 
characteristic of the early part of L M. I. A remarkable feature aboEit 
these basemciU-S w^as that, rn place of llte beaten cartlt or lagging nsnal in 
such places, tl^erc were overt w here traces of coblde-paxing, wliich. as our 
Cretan workiunn observ'cd^ was 'good to keep licasts^ hoofs hard^ and 
snggosted to them the idea of staliHng I'he pack animal chlefiy iei use at 
the hrginniiig of the Eatc Miuoan Age wiien this bnliding w'as constrtictetl 
was doubtless the ass, and oxen for Large wa^i^onsJ 

it j>rol)iibk' that iIktc ivns an cnuriiirct; from the yartJ glviiijj dii'ect N,an«k- 
access to litis basement systiMtt, but its froniage East of the poiiU where tile ing'rie-** 
-Stone conduit eniergca from the outer wall hiui l*cen entirely denntlcd. All 
along this bortler of the constniciions the edge of the tieclivity that boiiiuls 
the terrace level on which they stood has worked backwards, so tbat the 
North-East angle of the bvillding has been completely cut away, and with it, 
naiiirall}', the section of the prcsunied course of the old roadway iltat would 
have itiissed it at a few jiaces di.stance. I'nrtlier on, just below thu lop of 
the baiik, a recin;ltng angle of the outer wall, showing good aslilar blocks, 
lias been preserved, giving a due to the point where the front line of the 
building originally receded, and a little East of this is anotber angle 
marking a turiher recession, in this case of 2^ nieires, ISevond this, again, 
the outer wall-Kne is still traceable along the upper part of the dedlviiy for 
another 2 metres, but how much farther it may have extended East be\ ond 
this point remains uncc-rtaln. 

In the North-East jiart of the basement area were masses of fallen ttment 
bricks, turned to a goklen yellow tint by a conflagration that had tJesiro)'t;U 
this (juarter of the building, and in these tlie straw th.it had given con- 
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sistency to the clay was clearly visible. At many places throughout the base¬ 
ment area there also occurreil fallen fragments of the line cement pavement 
{jtturazzff belonging to the story alDove. 1 hts cement, with its underlying 
coating of red earth and its smooth surface packed with minute water-worn 
pebbles, is the same as that w*hich occurs in the Balacc light-wells, but in this 
case—t|uite exceptionally—it had been used in place of the ordinary pavement 
for the floors of the upper rooms. In the neighbouring TaviUon, indeed, 
it is thus seen itt sifii, the polished surface of the atones giving a variegated 
effect. Besides these fragments representing the pavements of the rooms 
above, there ivere others of a differeiiL class unquesilonably derived from the 
roof construction of the first-floor rooms, anti showing that there was only 
one upijer story along this section of the building, with a roof terrace above. 
In this case the tarazza, though of the same composition above as that of 
the floors, shows a backing of bluish black clay of a specially imperineable 
kind, known as kp'tdii, still in general use among the Cretan peasants for the 
roofs of houses.- In the North-East part of the Wsement area were also 
round many fragments of fine white-facetl stucco and others of a brilliant 
‘kyanos* blue colour, belonging to the walls ot np|>er rooms. 

At a*50 metres distance from the outer wall-line of the basement area 
the lloor-levels step up, so that the constructions beyond that terrace line 
belong to the same piano mbik as the Pavilion and the upper-story rooms 
East of it. It will be seen from the Plan, Fig. 4 ;^. that an older system 
underlies this terrace level, with a solid block of wall, more massive than those 
of the later building, and running at a divergent angle. The remains of the 
constructions on this higher level being nearer the surface liad been very 
much denuded, and various tesLs made gave little promise of any satisfactory 
result being obtainable from further excavations on this side. At the East 
end of the system, however, the outline of a rectangular walled enclosure 
was brought out, within which, resting on the remains of the earlier wall, 
was a roughly ronnded block with a flat face wliich had evidently supi>orted 
a coin inn-base, about 60 cm. in diameter. This in all probability bordered 
a light-well belonging to some important hall on that side, though whether 
there wen- originally more l>asts of colmitns must remain uncertain. 

' is l!ie Konmic form. M ihe S.E. Palace .yrgle are dcscriljed below, 

* flood examples of this owf cement found p. t'lg. 195- 





tlKcc^KA'lfur^ {I1Y K+ Gri.t.3i;K0E^, I H.s). 
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The Stepped PaviHon and ‘Partridge Frieze’. 

The central feature on the North front of the IniiUlinjr \\ai a very Siciificd 
elegant jiavilion or hgs^ia. This was approached from the front yard by 
a little portico vvitlv four steps,^ at«l a slender central column. (A restored 
inner view showing the original arrangement of the wall-paintings is given in titpn. 
Fig. and the facade appears in Fig. l>clow. iit relation to the neigU- 
bonrlng hatli comparttnent.) 'I'his portico presented a peculiar arrangement, 
its Eastern enclosing wall overlapping the corresponding skle of the chainbt'r 
within, so as to leave a kind of narrow alcove, w'cll adapted for a wooden bench . 
Entrance from the interior side of the building was obtained by a doorway 
at the end of the West wvdl of the chamber. Only the lower jiart of the 
walla of this chamber had been preserved, hut they encloseil masses of debris 
from the upper part. Including important fragments of painted stncco which 
Slip]died all th(.- elements for a restoration of the interior decoration, kound 
tlie lower part of the walls the painted stucco still adhered, a small set-back on 
their surface having been purposely left for its reception. U’here were here 
prescrvetl at intervals, betn ceit fields with a fine wlilte f.icing, representations 
of pillars of an ochreoiis yellow lint with red bases, recalling the coloured 
‘stockings' of the columns of hiiikliiigs in Mhioan frescoes.^ The lallen re¬ 
mains showed that in tliiscase the pillars, which were tire same width \ c; cm.) 
thrcuighout. presented blue bands of ihc same dimensions at their tops. 

The pillars supported an architrave of the same ochreon.s yellow hue. 

2.^ cm, in width, representing the wooden beam that tormed the coiiilntia- 
tion of tlu: lintel over the door, and directly underlying a frieze of elaboi'atc 
design. This, in tLirn, was bordered above by a band S cm. wide, Cf>ivststing 
of narrow red, y ellow, black, .and white stiijws, cvid<mily intended to depict 
a cornice immedlatclj under the ceiling level, rhree pillars were visible 
on the right anti left walls, but only one on the back wall, the place of the 
Olliers having been to a certain extent filled by the tloor-[X'tsts wliich were 
probably pLiintcd in the same colours. Neither were the pillars on the E. 
and \V. w.iUs epute si'minrlrically oppD.sed. the interspaces differing by some 
centimetres. Their height, like that of the doorway, was alx)ut i*So metres. 

The frieze Itself was 28 cm. 1 inche,s) broatl, corrcsiioiuling with ihe 

‘ The steps were tiroten oiT towards the the I'ilhr .Shriiiti of the houhk Ases, *•/ 

Kasl end, and with tht-m the biise of the .1/.. i. p. 443. Dg- Iff. These ‘stockings ' 
enclosing pier. This Is,is hi-cn t^ntially re- ni-iy, as sHjjgestcd alxn'c dt., |». sis), 
stored in the drawtim, Fig, Jf. preseree a leiniiiiscciiee of the high column 

* jSy Monsieur F. Oillieron, fils. bases of decorative stones characterisiic of the 

’ .'\s for instniiie thotie of the ricico of Middle Mlnoaii Age, 
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witUh of the supporting pillars, and, if we mny' conclude from its numerous 
fra^inems, was wholli' devoted to the portrayal of partridjres and occasional 
hoo()ocs. in a landscape setting. Us fallen remains were best preserved 
along the West wall, especially apjiroaching the doorway, and thanks to the 
xinfailin" [laiience and acumen of Monsieur E. GlUidFon, fils, who was 
fortunately present at the first ntoment of the discovery, it has been possible 
not only to extract the fragments successfully,' but to reconstitute a section 
of the frieze 2 55 metres {9^ feet) in length, presenting three successive grou[)s. 

'I’he group (Coloured I'rontlspicce, above) starts on the W'est wall 
from the angle by the door, the plaster showing a (kt end tvliich marks the 
junction r it was. in fact, found near the corner of the door imtnetliaiely below. 
I he lore-parts of two partridges, practically preserved in their entirety, 
are seen emerging from a bushy stee|i which is indicated in a curiously 
conventional manner. In close relation to this was found another ver)' 
complete group of fragments, silo wing a third partridge standing on a little 
knoll opposite tile others as if engaged in consultation with them, while 
behind him is a hoopoe jierchcd on a bush with round leaves,* That we 
have to deal with a tiird resembling our Red-legged or b’rencli partridge * 
is clear, 1 Icre, and in llic other examples, we see not only the red legs \’ery 
vividly rendered, but the cliaracieristic bars on the sides and the gorget 
carrietl down from die eyes to the throat. The distinct colouring of the 
feathers as well :is tlie ruddy hue of the legs show.s that the male bird has 
been diosen bj' [ireference for reproiliiction, but the blunt spur to which he 
has a riglu is not given In any Instance. The hooixie, of which another 
specimen appears on the ground in the third group, has his crest erect, but 
the ruddy buff hue of nature is here converted into a brilliant orange yellow 
—as if the artist hail In his niini! the widespread folk tmdilion of the crest 
feathers having Vieen ilivinely exchanged for a golden crown. The hoopoes 
here do not represent such a successful artistic effort as the |>artridgcs. 
Ancient Egy|<t, to which we naturally turn for faithful zoological observatTon, 
has produced ,a better likeness of the bin! both in detail and colouring in 


* In raising the fr44i(iiienl;5 M. (jflliemii 
Iiad tlie aAsisiamri: nf cnir /armiiitJrt\ George 
l^Skihbli-Su JJui the work w.ts k>n^ fmd 
Ishorbiis. 

* Of the the front of the hcxiij 

and hreast and the fort-lej; are hut 

these can be coni|ilettd front other exiimjileSi 
Slaal uf the tad of (he hoo[K>e i.s also hut 
it in $up]ilied by the specimern of ihe third 
group (p, 


It tuij^ii be actually identiHed with the 
closely allied 

coJtiinon in Cjvic and the Aegean Island?? and 
also In t.’yprtis, which has iiiniibr red legs, and 
indeed is only diHlingubihcd hnni the iTCitcIi 
SKirtmlj;^ ‘ by having the lore^ or space in front 
of the eye while instead of black N K. Lydekker, 
//i£/0ry , iv,, jj. The frci!it;o 
rcpriLJSt^^ntutioivs \^in^ seen in profile it h hard 
to make ihls out. 
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a wall-painting of a Xl lth Dynastv tomb ai li^ni-ltasanP ]i> that case the Kcund- 
lioopoe is perched on a Mimosa l>usli. The round, often paired leaves of the 
bush on wliiclt the hoopoe is perched in the first groiii> of this Cretan friejte Pffliaps 
(see Pig. fit) suggest the possibility that, In spite of its thicker stem, the plant 
may be intended to represent the true dittany, the marvellous healing herb 
of Crete, described above, as growing on the rocks above a votive cave.“ 

Fig. 50 shows a spray with paired, rounded leaves, froin a sketch made there. 

at a time when the plaiit was not in bloom. 

TJtc singlc-slcmnied shoots of tins and the 
succeeding scenes resemble those of the wild 
myrtle and show its characteristic red stems. 

This group of birds appears against Con- 
a light background, framed above and 
below with sinuous bands—dark and light 
blue, white, oclireotis yellow, and pink, 
and also a little strip of pale green. The 
blue that borders the Held behind the first 
pair of partridges ramifies into narrower 
strands, with curious hairy edges and 
sniall projecting poiitts, ^^'Inding about like 
trailing briars, of w^liich they are possibly 
a reminiscence. This is very* far from 
Nature, but not more so than the formal asterisks whidi here and there 
thrciughotit the composition may l>e taken as symbolical of flowers. The 
downward curves visible above seem to be hitemled for a rock border and 
exemplify a recurring characteristic of lilinoan Art. well illustrated by the 
Vapheio Cups and which, as we know from the inlaid dagger of Queen Aah- 
hotep, reapj>ears in the conteinjjorary' Art of iigypi.^ 

The second scene (Fro nils piece, below) which, from the indications Second 
alTortled by the lie of the fragments, occupied the succeeding wall section for ' 
a length of about i-y metres, show.s partridges against a black ground and, 
though there are breaks In continuity*, the fact that espacement has to be 
allowed for four birds thus delineatetl, supplies a very near clue to the length 
of this group. 11 may be observed in connexion with i t that, though an alterna¬ 
tion of colour in lyackgrounds is a usual feaUtre of Minoan wall-pa in tings. 

’ Jitni-httstiH, Pi. iv, PL 6 (from Tomb : niinaiion. 'Phe Mimosa aitelifo) is 

and se« anotlwT rcpruduclion of Mr. Howard the Egyptian 'sont -bush. 

Carters drawing in //f. London AVjeJ, 15.54 * For this and for the ' Crooked Nosirll ’ 

fl'cb.7), p. 207, 2, The tail, howcier, is wrongly Cave, see above, pp. 68-71. 
represented as forked and with a white ter- ' See /' i, jj. 71 j and Fig. 03j. 
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these, e\cq>t the tvlitte, are of more or less vjvij hue, such as blue, 

\ cnetlan red, or yellow. 1 he appearaitce of a black background—cin the 
right, too, abruptly bortleriug on tlte light ground—Is hitherto unexampled 
in such a series. 

On the estrcrtic lett a male partridge, well shown Jii the restored sketch 
In black and white, Fig. ,"j(, raises himself to hi.s full height,' fl:ii>ping liis 
wings, and with his beak slightly parted,^ like a cock about to crow. It is 



FJi;. jI. kKNTORKM ! iRAllINr. OF lIoorOF. .VXD I’-VKTRmCt. 


well known that cock partridges bgili at nightfall and at dawn give vent to 
a shrill cry, like the warning of chanticleer. Is it possible that the Idack 
1 >ack-grouiul against whidi this bird is outlined, in contrast to the dajliglit 
scene beyond, mav be actually taken as a representation of night ? Another 
explanation, however, m.ay be found in the fondness of these Cretan partridges 
for entering caves, whether in tire iiot sun for shade or to take shelter tliere 
at night. Tlic natives encourage the habit by spreading a train of food into 
the cave, the natural oi>ening of which Is arthicialiy iiar^wed, and then traj>- 
ping them Ivy suddenly closing the entrance.' Thus latter suggestion is 


^ J7'5 cm. aji Jigainst -5 crn. in the cjsc uf 
the [irtceding btrt!. 

** however, is also observable iti thc 

bctik!] which have been preserved of tlie other 
partridges. Th<^ huojK^e's in yruup 1 

is doser 


* See on {\n\ JVei or Ikutye, ut 

i pp, 44^ 4^, j\ cave on Akrotiri is 
sj)ethilly ijieriEioned. M was toW tiiat tEie 
Monks of hhypii I mda suE>p[y their ^ame 
larder froan ihc cave in c|Lied.tion.' 
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supported hy ei definite piece of evidei^ce. Immediately before tlie pair of 
birds til at succeeds the first partridge in this scene as here i>nt together, 
a brown iircline appears with oval pebbles seen in sectioti. brilliantly banded 
according to the IMinoan convention, whicli seems to be a regular Indication 
of the conglomerate rock or ‘ plum-pudding stone' so abundant in the 
neighbonrhood of Knossos, and everjnvhere favouring the formation of caves 
and rock slielters. The green band, moreover, on which this ]>air of birds 
is perched, which extends to the spot where another partridge stands behind, 
is strewn with smaller |>ebbles of the same appearance, which may well indi¬ 
cate the floor of such a grotto* Tliese must not l>e tn is taken for eggs. 

The overlapping red feet of the pair of birds that forms the centre of this 
group, which are for the most part preserved, are very finely rendered. One 
of the two partridges is imising himself on his toes and a wing-tip shows 
that he was spreading his wings like the first bird. The heads of the two 
bird*s, looking in opposite directions, are restored from a pair seen against 
a light ground belonging to the scene beyond. Only a fragment was 
prescrvcti of the fourth partridge of this group. 

Almost immediately beyond this figure the background agaiit changes flurd 
from black to white. Here, by the border, witli myrtle-like sprays like tliose 
already noted growing out of it or behind it, is [Dart ofa low bushy plant, thick 
set wdth numerous branching stems radiating into spiky ends. This recalls 
the prickly green tufts of the Ckhoriuni with its starlike pnle lilue 

flowerets, so frefpicnl among the Cretan rocks, where the weary wayfarer 
docs well to bew'arc of its inviting cushions. Tart of the brea*st of another 
[jariridge is seen on the same fragment just above this, and in close rebtion 
again, near the same w'all-sectioii, was fonml the in teres ling piece showing the 
reversed heads of two more partridges with overlapping necks. I n the same 
group, as tentatively rcconsliluted by Monsieur Gillidron, fils, has been placed 
the second hoopoe, which is i>erched among the coils of blue hairy bands like 
those described above as possibly symboliiiing trailing briars. In close 
relation to the figure of the hoopoe was a fragment giving not only the fnll 
width ot the yellow architrave, but a |jart of the blue upper section of one 
of the supporting [itllars, evidently the last of the internal representations 
of pillars on that side of the Pavilion, h rom ihis paint, however, later 
disturbance hail removed all fiirthcr remains of the fallen fresco on that siiie. 

* troin its use aa a stopper for waicr-jioti by Sp, Miliemkis, .\ihens, igio, p, 54). Pro* 
this plant is knovm to the Cret.tns as «rTa|jiiiy. fessor \\'h M. hawldns agrercs in this idenutic- 
crm^my*Lu5(, fmSiKOfTTotffl^ (Hcldrcich, tion. JWirium s/i/sasum {arin/ilia) is used 
Ti t4i- ^iTwr, published for the same puqKute. 
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In the J'riej!C of Partriilgeii we see a Mitioan decorative pnintiii^ iincler 
a novel aspect. For the birds themselves, with their careful reiulering of 
characteristic details, the pheasant of the Hagia tViada vvall-piiinting ‘ 
ntigh 1 have afforded an adequate parallel had it been better preserved. The 
dc-iicate delineation of the feathers, however, Is still better illustrated in 
the tine contemixjrary fragnient from the I'alaceat Knossos, showing the tail 
feathers, apparently also of a pheasant,- and part of the expanded wing borders. 
The birds and beasts that play a part in these more animated scenes, of 
n lvich we now have a liriiliaiU ilhistration In the recently discovered * 1 louse 
of the Frescoes’ at Knosso.s,'* are set in a ^vilderncss of variegated rocks, 
vividly but naturally veined, amidst a profusion of flowers The ivy and 
wild roses rambling over the crags, the lilies and irises and man\-hued 
crocuses, the flowering sedges and vetches, the Minoan versions of papyrus 
tufts—there is nothing here of all this. Apart from a few stray sprays 
and Inishcs, the setting in which the more or less stationary fowls of the 
Favtlion frie/c are placed, Is conventionalize^;! to such an extent as to become 
little more than syinhoUcal Even the overhanging rocks are reduced to 
a sinuous series of coloureil bands, symntetrically arranged as on a piece of 
entbrotdery, while the trailing briars—if briars they' be—are spun out into 
curving or curling wisps, and the flowers on the pale blue grotmd reduced 
to mere asterisks. 

It may indeed be asked whether the painters* art has not been inllueiiced 
in these cases by tapestr)- and the embroitlerer's art. 

The secondary treatment of the backgrouiul, which contrasts with the 
t'fpial prominence given to all elements of the composition in the group of 
wall-paintings above refcrrctl to, marks the artist's desire to concentrate 
attention on the birds. Partridges, morever, are continually repeated—to 
iiidge by the section of the frieze recovered—Interspersed with an occasional 
hoo[)oe. The character of the Pavilion itself, aiq>arently designed for 
refection, with its alcove adapted for a long bench, may' sufficiently explain 
the insistence on such an appetizing subject. The hoopoe, too, in Crete, as 
throughout the 1-evaut, is still regarded as a special dainty. 

The frieze gives an anticipatory assurance of good cheer and recalls, 
indeed, the walls of an old Dutch dining-room Jtung wdth pictures of game 
or domestic fowls, or of still-life more linmetliaiely referring to the table. 

^ Halhtierr, Mm. Ant., xiii, I’l. 8, and cf. - P. 0 / .1/,, i, p. 5.10, l-rg. 3S>2 a, 

Kiwfo, atonif dtU Arit OrciVi, p, 101, Ing, 34, ’ See beliiw, [>, 450 st!<jq., nnd (.lalciurcd 

and P. if/ M", i> p- 53^> PliUes X :tnd Xl. 
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Here, as in ihe parallel series, we arc clearly tlebarrccl from seeing 
anything bii£ pure genre, aii(.l, teni[>ting as the suggestion may <i|ipcar, it 
is not permrssihle therefore to connect the frieze with FerJix, the young 
iEiventor, the ncpliew ol Daitlalos, whoaccorclitig lothe tale, when pushctl oi’er 
the cliff 1*y his jealous uncle, was transformed into a partridge in mid air.‘ 
Ceramic evidence, which carries back the foundation of the' Caravanserai 
to the transitional M, At. HI— M, I e[X>ch, points to the conclusion that tlie 
* rEirtrldgc I'ricze' is practically contemporary' with the wall-paintings of the 
‘ 1 louse of the Frescoes ' referreil. on similar grounds, to a date approaching 
ihe middle of the sixteenth century n.C, In the doorway of the Pavilion, 
liowcver, occurred some fragments of painted stucco belonging to a dis¬ 
tinctly later class and apparently showing that the original section above 
the lintel had beconte disintegrated owing to the jarring of the framenork 
of the door, and had been reneweil in the current style of a later age.* 
Among these fragments w'ere found intact remains of a conventional 
floral spray closely recalling tliat which hangs down lielilnd the Griffiifs 
neck in the fresco pane! of the Room ol the Throne at Ivnossos, belonging 
to the latest days of the Palace, 


Stone Bath for washing Feet. 

The foot-washing basin already mentioned occupies the compartment 
of the building immedialel) \Vest of the Pavilion, the wall of which on that 
side is common to the iwo. As in the case of the Pavilion, the bath could 
be freely entered from the yard, in this case by a descent of three steps, 
while on the South side a flight of five steps, ecpially open, led down, to its 
upper margin from what seems to have been an interior Court on that side. 
'I’hc public naiiireof die bath was thus made evident, and for those approaching 
the inner Court by this aveitue, foot-wash ing seems to have been obligatory. 
The basin itself was 1*52 m. (5 feet inches) from N. to S. and 1-38 m. 
(4 feet 6 incites) from E, to W. Its U()per margin, 45 cm, (t;.! inches) high. 


' rtrdisi was the Greek atiornaiive iiamfi 
for (ihe w inject TiilDti of Phaeatiao coiri' 
type^) the swiii-niovin^ tlemoii of ^tinos, ancj 

iX niay suj^gciitecl liorJ islos is .sinij)!)'a imis- 
Uiim of an <?]il iCteourtitan (or Minorml tianie 
for * [Kitlrfdge*. Among birdt^ ibc JCedldegge<i 
partridge is the runner—a fact 

noted in anlifiuity—as wtll as the low-flyer 
of ilie foik-taltrs rf^arding il aceni design ud 


lo answer the question * Why does the |Kirtr[dgc% 
so strong on the wing, run^ or 1ly Sow ?' I leiice 
(he c?c|jlanatidn uf a former falh I'he tr,i- 
dinon that Talos (l^erdis) invented tlie[totters 
ivheel (I Siod. ivi 76. 4% as well as the saw and 
the corn[m!i$e^, an interesting record of in- 
debtedness to ^[iniiKin civilisation. 

* In Fig^ M) the fricie of jurtridges as it 
origiriJilSy enisled incotilmiicd over the doorway. 
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{rives the water-level, so thiit the water u'!)ukl have reacheil to the knees 
of an average Miiioan man ’ whocoiikl also have easilv iisetl it as a hi|>batli. 
The level of the slabs roiiiicl, tlestgncd as seats for those performing their 
al;»h]tloiis, was 27 cm, aijove the water-level, or 72 cm, above the bottuin of 
the basin> 'I'licsc jutted forward about 20 cm. beyond the borders of the 



Fig, iifi. H.\th iob Foot-w.ashinc as RtsTORi-ii; Stone TKOiruii to Rioht, 


actual basin, Ijttwccn the upper surface of which and the slabs in question 
was another row of slabs ste[>ping back (sec. too, p. 126. I-ig, (tl). ^ novel 
arrangement rr:peatcd in the S]tring basin to Iw tJcscribed below and donlitless 
designed to allow greater play for the legs of the bathers. There was an 
opening between the lines of slabbing for the descending steps on the North 
side, about 50 cm. in tvidth. It is remark.!ble that though the sides of the 

’ The Minwins were a short race. Indeed, 4 fnehes, two inches less ihan tlie avera{;t> 
measurcmcnifl taktfhi from Ixmes in the early height <3f the nicsdem Cretiins. 
point lo a me^n height of only 5 fi. 
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basin were very finely cotiipacted of ashlar masonry, its l.)OUoni slabs, seven 
in number, \'^'e^e of psum. 

The water system comiectcd with the Ixith for supply, over How, and Ki^iliur- 
wastc was m os t el abora te. Abo ve th e s tups lead i ng do w nto i t fro m the S ot i t li, ^ 

and descending beneath their upper edge, were three elongaieti limestone 
blocks chanitelled for the passage of water. These seem to Iiave been partly 
rdaid at a somewhat higher level towards the close of the last Late Minoan 
I’eriod ’ when ihe bath itself was changed into a simple tank, his probable, 
liow'ever. that they continued to maintain their original direcllon, pointing 
above to the sotirce whence the main conduit already described was derived. 

The Northernmost of these sections of the stone tluct descenils beneath 
the first step, and at this point its channel is made to curve down in 
a manner recall iitg the ijarabohc curves so skilfully devised to control the 
velocity of the descending water alongside of filghts of steps, as noted in 
structures of the Falacc belonging to the early part of the Late Minoan .Age.^' 

Ill this case, however, at least in the form in which these remains have been 
preserved to us, this curving stone duct brought llie water to a tcrra-coiia 
pipe, the lower course of which lias disappeared, but wliicli headeil for the 
Sonih border of the bath. Mere we may suppose was a .small ilistribiiting 
basin (now restored), since in addition to the inlet into the bath itself, a very Supfiiy 
small groove had been cut in the blocks below tlie slabbing of the 
conduce the water along the West side of ihc basin to an outlet visible just 
ritjht of the entrance. This h;ul evklently served to fill a drliikiii^ trongli 
for beasts (sec restore^l view, 55 ). 

In the XAV. corner of the liasin, very acenratcly cut so as to be ti^iversed 
immetltmely above hy the last described duct, was; the overilow channel of the 
bath embedtled in the masonry and crossing die angle of the wall diagonally. 

A prt\jectlng slab witli the coruinuauon of its channel sltows that It must 
hiive been in commnnication with a drain rnmiing in a NAV, direction across 


* ik. M-ickcn/ic notes that fra^nicntii of 
L. Jh III iKJtlery acctnretl beneath the 
of the w,rter rhanndp including the 
foot of a ooe'handled ^cham^^ne^ cup of 
a lyiiu chaiactertstic of tivii epochs He 
observes that* owing to this oiling of the 
surfacep lilock;^ had been inserted in the neigh- 
bauring doorwny of the pavilion to prevent 
fioodsng. 'file lowesiT block of the left iwftt 
of ibis cntftincet whicb is of gj^psunn^ rests on 
a good limestone slab apparently representing 


the OfiginLil i^iventent level of the Courb ^'bich 
ts cni. tower than the surface of the adjoin¬ 
ing block of the condnit in its raised [xisitioo. 

■ 1 ills sy'rteni was first observed at the Kjst 
Bastion ^90-^1 PP- 

i^igs. 67, 68^ 65), and U also & feature of (lie 
Eastern flight of the ‘ "J'heairal .-\rca^ and 
the step-ivay that runs up omside the South 
border o^ the Domestic Quarter (see ^ iii). 
This latter step-way tuns in |jart over a Tkllcd^in 
chatnber of M. Ml 3 date. 
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the yard and forming a juncdoiit near the presunied course of the Mlnoan 
roadway, with live drain or conduit that convej ed the superfluous water from 
the neighbouring Spring^Chamher, (See Plan, Fig. r) 7 .) 

But this does not complete the record of this elaborate water system. 
In order to empty out the bath basin, conveniently, it may be supposed, for 
cleaning purposes, a round hole was bored in the slab that occupies its N.F, 
corner, leading to a drain below. This may have been originally stopped by 
a removable wooden plug, but in the closing Late Minoan Period, when the 
bath was converted into a mere tank, the vent-hole was permanently blocked 
by tiic insertion into thegypstim slab of a close-fitting liniestone disk. 

From what lias been said above it will be seen that no less than six 
duels of various kindscontribnted to the water system of this single chamber. 
It would be hard to find a lietter example of the Minoan delight in hydraulic 
devices. 

The elegant fabric of the bath itself and the surrounding stone benches 
was maintained by tile rest of the structure. There is evidence, moreover, 
that the style of painted dccoraiiou was closely similar to that of the adjoin¬ 
ing Pavilion. The face of the block nearest to the line of the steps on the 
Fast wall, which is common to the Pavilion, shows a shallow cutting back 
of 15 mm. for the reception of painted plaster, answering to one in line with 
it on the Pavilion side, and the whole wall beyond, as in the other case, has 
been faced up witli this slight recess. This block, moreover, bears on it the 
same white stticco. and, at its S. end, traces of part of a painted pillar like those 
that support the Partridge Frieze. Wliether in this case the same subject 
was repeated .above tltere is no evidence to decide, but the bathing com¬ 
partment dearly formed part of the same scheme of decoration. 

I'his foot-washing compartment was really a kind of narrow' hall, 
5-75 metres long and only 3*10 tn. wide, open at both ends so as to give 
free access to the bath both from the road front and froin ^^'hat seems to 
have l>een a more private paved Court to the South. Its roof, like that of 
the adjoining Pavilion, probably supported a room alxive, fitting on to the 
upper fioor sy.steni of the i>art of the building that stood on the terrace 
level, and which would have opened on the finely cemented roof-flat of the 
single story above the basements. (Sec Restoreil \^ievv, Fig, ">"».) 

Room of Clay Bath-tubs, and Indications of Hot-water Supply. 

Immediately W’est of this the line of facade takes slight inward bend, 
and a doorway from the yard on this section gives access to a somewhat 
irregularly disposed room, about 5 metres wide, the back jxirt of which has 
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becti nnich cicHiroyctL Remains of piinieil claj* batlMubs, found either In 
the roont itself or thrown out on its Xorlhcrii bordert gfi\'e a clear indication 
as to its use. While the stone basin in the ojien Itall on its Kast border 
served for such more or less public ablutions as washing- the feet, privacy 
uas litre secured for real 'tubbing' in the clay hip-baths in vogue among 
the Minoans, Xear the centre of the room there came to light frag¬ 
ments of such a bath-tub, one of them. Fig. presenting a decorative 

device that recurs on a fragntciil of one of the large amphoras. Fig. “>8, /r, 
bf‘longing to the closing epoch of the Palace (L,M. 11 Partly in this 
chamber and partly on Its North border were remains of another clay bath 
with a ctiuveutionalizcd octopus between panels, ajjparcntly belonging to the 
lower borders of the same epoch.* It is clear that if. as seems evident, this 



room was used for these clay 
hip-baths, some pipe for till ing 
thent was close at hand. Tliat 
this stood in connexion with the 
West wall is made ]irobable 
from the fitct that beneath the 
Hour of the room is what seems 
to have been a waste cluct. clian- 

Ku:. S8. rf, 1,. M.ITA. AMi'HuMAl-it.umKKi fkoii nelled out of a row of well-eut 

1‘ai..wi. ; ."kt iiu-s ut rAi-j'SkK ox (.i.Av Maui- limestone blocks, running with 

a gradual descent from the foot 
of the wall on that side, and eventually, It tvmikl seem, forming a junction 
with the duct In conne.\ion with the veiil-Iiole of the neighlionring hath 1>asln. 
We must therefore supiK'se that some tmporEunt water-basin existed in the 
3 |)ace \\'(;st. though the great rlesiruclion that has taken place on that side 
may make it impossible to recover the evidence, atid the difficulty of excava¬ 
tion iti all this region, owing to tlie petrifaction of tlie soil, was extreme. 

One tpiiu* exceptional feature that was noted in the waste duct or 
drain on this side was that its interior channel was Ijlachened, as by the 
jiassage of carbonized particles in the water. As there was no trace in 


^ I'he ritriirs tyfiical folintc 

biindi The ile9i|i|ii i? nest Xo cine of tli4; 
hsiifllesu E>r, Mnck^rn^rii* of these ibai 

they arc ^ Sii a purplish-tinted, wjirni ;ind 
Ihttk brown, lack-ltistre un a thfek, 

earefully irnfHJtheeh pale hull cltiy 'tllp, which 
is of a warmer lint iusiiEl^ on brown cUy with 
inany black unU brown pounded |iartirk‘5 in 


it k 1 In nLso ascriljes it tci 1., M U K 

■ I t stiDw s xhc * notctsccl [dun^e ^ in ol ive on 
the top of the rrni in a triaii|<uhit foriii. Ur 
^faekeni^ie es that the style of this ljuih 
h dosuLy t-oiuie<-ted with L. M. though k 
a1&OFihows» an approKin^ation to the f.. M, III a 
style, ^rhe elay and technitjue dostly turre- 
ipondsi with Ihsii of ihe preceding fragnienti?. 
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the spring wuter here of any snbstarvce like [leroxitle of iron or mangaixese 
that might have prockicetl such an eft'ect, tlie presumption is almost inevitable 
that it stood in connexion with some heating appnrtitus in the area imme¬ 
diately West. If water had been heated there in some sncH large bronze 
cauldron as those found at Tylissos.^ sooty particles from the \vood*fire Ijelow* 
might easily have settled on its surface and the waste v\atcr that found its 
nay into the drain may also have partly washed the blackeitet.1 exterior of the 
cauldron itself It is possible, moreover, that the masses of tnirnl wornl 
found in the adjoining outside corner by the Spring-Chamber described 
below may have been originally cleared out of part of this area, though 
it is also possible that this secludexl not>k between the txvo lines of wall 
haci itself been used at a later period for fires to heat bath water in 
a similar way,* 


Underground Spring-Chamber. 

Beyond the area of the bath-tubs there came to light the facade line of 
what apjjeared to he an annex to the main building going olT at an obtuse 
angle, I'he angle itself, as already mentioned, was blted with masses of 
carlxinized wood, tntiurated by gypsum infillnitions, and jiossibly connected 
with the heating apparatus that, ur hypt>ihesi, c.visted in the adjoining area 
Somh. itnibeddetl in this hard charcoaly mass, frtmi a depth of 50 cm. 
from the surface and going down to a depth ol 90 centimetres, lay, heaped 
together, five steatite lamps of the lotv-pedcstailed class common in deposits 
of the [>ater Palace {I'ig. .“*!>), Togethtw with these was a veined lime- 
Slone bow'l of the ' birds-nest' shajjc, and a beautiful fragment of a half- 
rosette in a ruddy, purplish-tinted stone with borings, showing that it had 
formed part of a composiie decoration of architectonic character. The fine 
style of the work makes it iirobabte that it lx longed to the beginning of 
first Late Minoan Period. 

I his, as well ns the lamps and stone bowl, seems to hate fallen from 
above, since, below the stratum in which they were found was a chrono¬ 
logically 1at€:r dejiosit in ivhicli similar fragments of burnt wood were 
associated with pottery none of which was as early as tlie latest pure 
Minoan fahrlc. 

In view of these discoveries, it became necessary to re-examine what 

' See below, p. 56Fig, 1 ij5 , well-clcimbtr. Hut the CArboiibattoii visible 

* It wrts Jit first ihnl this nook liJid in the case of the olives seen in some of the 

been luiod down to the (Ifcek * Geomvtrica!' vessels of ofTering was certainly due to nalurat 
[icrifKi for burnt sacrifices before the holy processes. 
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appeared to l>e the bare rock surface of the netghbouritig terrace level West. 
t'Jijs seemed most unpromising, and, even after beginning the work, there 
was at first no evidence that we liad not to deal with the native ‘kousfcouras ’ 
formation, rendered almost ns hard as cement by saturation with the gypsum 
of the waters derived from the hillside al>ovc. Our persistence was, how¬ 
ever, rewarded by the emergence, not more than a few inches below the 
surface, of the upper wall surfaces of a quadrangular chamber* 

Mad we at last hit on an [mportan.t tomb ? As we hewed out our way 
downwards a niche appeared in the West wait, which itself at first suggested 
a ininiiiture 'false door' of the Egyptian sepulchral class* Lower down. 



FlO. sn* *StONB LaMI'S asp Rowi. J K>TKAKCC of SfinS'G-ClIAMSER, 


however, where the work was sontewhat easier owing to the amount of 
moisture In the soil, the true character of the structure revealed itself. It 
turned out in fact to be a subterranean Spring-Chamber, with a central basin 
approached from the front Court of the adjoiniiig building by three descending 
steps, at the bottom of which to the right was a roimtl socket for a door-post* 
*See Plan and Section, Fig. nn. 

Spring- The basin itself, with its overlapping slalis on every side, resembled 

that of the bath for foot-washing, described above, the depth of the water 
being, as there, 45 centimetres* In this case, however, the water was not 
supplied by means of a duct above, bnt welletl naturally from the bosom of 
the earth, the flt>orlng of gypsum slabs being here replaced by a simple layer 
of pebbles between which the .spring rose* That it had liccn largely drawn 
upon for outside use is dear from llte fact that the border slab l>y the entrance 
had been much worn away in the process of filling water-vessels (sec Fig, 01 
and Suppl. PI. XVI). An overflow tluct was visible beneath this slab, the 
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C««r$e «r coniltuuitiaii of which vve were able to trace for S-6o metres, more or less due 
duct. North, beneaih the Court. At that ijoiut it took an Easterly turn, and, just 
where it would have reached the line of ilie old road, met another overflow 


3'III iNTKktOR OF Sl^KlStV-t llAMISkh : NiniH AMl KaSIX, fllK XF-AHFK MAkrUX Op 

^ EEICH is WORN AWAY 13V USK. 

drain proceedm^ from the foot-bath system, their tinfted course evidently 
continuinjj beneath the roadway (see Blan. |j. to6. Fig. IS). 

The little underground chamber which bad thus dramaticaliv come to 

■r 


U N U E RG R( J u X L> Si' RIN G-C It AM 13 E K 


1 = 7 

light beneath the petrified superficial layer proved to lie of the most elegaiit 
construction. Down to the level of the damper eartlt, near the basin, it had 
to be hewit out Inch by incli, as a fossil shell is cut out of the rock. The Niche 
niche in the back wail, which had a si|nare'CUt double cornice above its lintel. 
was probably designed to contain a lamp, aiul on either side, at a somewhat 
lower level, tvere seats or ledges with a similar double coping that may have 

been also tised to set 
down Slone 1 ant [is such 
as those found heaped 
together just outside the 
ei^tnince. One of these 
is set on the ledge in 
I'ig, ni, 

t*rom a find that hi»hc 
seems to stand In relation 
to this corner of the 
building it is probalilc, 
niorcover, that candle¬ 
sticks were also used 
here, A somewhat 
ff jVactiirecl Bjjecimeit of 

Fn:. 02 . Stdnk t.'ANULtsiicKss a, Xai'J‘lia. fine veined limestone 

(Fig. <»‘i, ^r), showing a 

fluted stand, was in fact found in association w ith L. M. \a sherds, below the 
slope, a little to the NAW, near the ahiitinetu of the East end of the Viaduct, 
in a povsition to which it may well have drifted from the Spring-Clianiber itself. 

This is of interest as representing a more advancetl l)'pe of catidlesdck than the 
Early Minoan and M. .M. HI examines already illustrated in this work,' 

The earlier type with its expanding receptacle round the socket, recalling an 
old-fashioned beflroom candlestick, is, as alreatly shown, a derivation of 
a prfito-dvnasttc Egy[>iian form,- and is evidently tlesigned for glittering wteks 



' P. a/M,, i, [i|>. 57S, 579, and I'lg. VI± 

* /#,, p. 57S, Fig. 42 :r, a, A. Two ocliiT 
examples of Fourth T>ynasty clay candlciliclts 
(from FI Kali) have now Imtcii identified by 
Mr, James I*. T. Iturchtrll in March 1^34, 
PP' 33-^' Re also shows t hat candlesticks with 
lighted candles are dcfiictcd in u sepulchral 
record of'l’eui first King of the Sixth l >ynftsty. 


the coiivenlicnal design nf which tw in four 
sections—tile Iwwl, the candle, the fiatne, and 
the 5niokc. 1’hc candlesticks fi^und in Tutaii- 
khnmen's toinli sht»w‘ a bfunfjc socket im a 
woialen hlock. Inside the socket was a rod 
*tQ which the ciindle itself was tied .tt iicveral 
ixiinis’. Candlesticks made entirely of brannr 
or copper may Well have existed. 
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like those of tallow candles. Uiit tlie proportionately taller and more slender 
form iKjfore ns recalls rather the stiver ser\'tces of otir y rand fathers tables, 
and was surely inicndetl for a stick of superfine material, such as wax. 
A pair of very elegant candlesticks of the same class, cut out of brilliantly 
veined limestone, was found in a Late Minoan tomb at Nauplia (Fig* tlti, 

In the w'ater-basin itself occurred a fragment of the grooved rim of 
a finely ciU white marble vessel, the liorings of which pointed to tlie com¬ 
posite construction of the object, and which may have been part of the top of 
a twO'SiXHtted lamp (Eig. n. tipper part). It probably formed part oi an 
exceptionally decorative lamp that had been placed in the niche at the back 
of the Spring-Chamber according to the original arrangement. 

All these relics, connected with the lighting or decoration of the little 
chamber, may be safely referred to the earlier part of the Late Minoan Age. 
None of them is probably later than the close of the last Palace epoch 
(L. M. II ^), and some of them, indeed, inclnding the structure itself, like 
that of the building of which it formed an annex, go back to its very 
beginning. Elsewhere within the area of the building there had l>ccn 
signs of a partial reocciipation in L. M. 111 A analogous to that of wliicli there 
are so many evidences in the Palace Itself. lint the interior of the fountain 
chaml>er aflbrded us a quite novel phenomenon. U proved to be almost 
chock full, down to the upper level of the basin itself, with what mu.st he 
regarded as a votive dei*osit, containing vessels of oflering and in some 
cases their carbonized contents, identical with that found 90 cm. below the 
surface at the entrance, and Ijelonging to a later Age than that represented 
by the period of partial reoccuixition in the adjoining building. It looks, 
indcetl, as if, from the tintc when the basin seems to have been choked in the 
general catastrophe that befell the site at the close of the last Palace 
Period, the chamber itself had gone out of use for a considerable interval, 
perhaps approaching a cou[:»le of centuries. 

Front the offertory character of the relics found it is clear that, at a time 
when the spring-basin itself had been ibiis laigely choked with debris and 
the chamber Itself had ceased to function for more practical purposes, it had 
taken on the character of a .shrine. The best evidence of this was afforded 
by tbf discovery, in the upper p;irt of the mud of the basin, of a round hut- 
.shaped urn, through the open door of vvhich was visible a figure of a Goddess 
(Etg. ^ h^rids are raLsed in the characteristic attitude to which, as 

in the case of analogous Image.s of L. M, Ill<i date, the Minoan Goddc.ss 


' In the Muscutn iu Athens. 
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IS seen in ttie act or rcceivinjj ailoratmn. This aititiule, indectl seems to 
have Ijcen of mucli earlier religions tnitlitioiv since lire open palms helonging 
to a clay figure of this type were found on one of the I,att: Neolithic 1101181^ 
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floors recently excavated ht> 
neatli the Central Court of the 
Palace.* Except. |jossil)ly, for 
a kind of flat ctnff'itye, tlie God¬ 
dess Iiere appears to he unclad, 
aiul her body, which is of one 
piece with the lloor of the lint, 
is cut short a little Ix-low her 
middle. A remarkable feature Spots on 
is the touching up not only of the 
eyes, lips, and nipples u-Iili tlark. 
lack-histre glav.e sjic^ts, lint the 
appearance of similar spots on 
the palms of the hands, jiossihly 
intended to re|jresciu sacred 
marks or sligmahtr 


■Sub- 


. , . , , ... ^ vessel I [Self is cylind- --juu- 

'7*’ Ioop-]t[uu]!es on dther ?iiii 

• r - 4, J tnclined outwards. =■ The painted decoration, dark brown to black 
lustreless glaive on a greenish 3-ellow day-sllj). Imd been much ohlit.-ratcd hv 



FU.. (Ij. or Hlt-Uk.v snow.s-: P.oxted TlKcos.^ijor 


S} pstim iirtiltrations, I ht roof liears traces of a spiral ornament. The 
\eIopme„t of the design on tho walls, as sbetchcti In I'lg, d4, shows 
^ panelled arrangement wall which arc combined tentacle-likc scrolls derived 


Set! [1. rr^ I-lg, aa r, 2; und p. t^, 

Hut the dot On the wrist rei’xifls iho " wiih 
seals wfprn by the God Jess of tlic Shniu- c 

II. 


the Pciubk- A.\es {p. ;;40i^ l^iolow}, 

* I he figure and roof iire l^ontI-nu:luldcdp 
the rest qf the vessel beirkg whccl-mnde. 
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from i!fcom[jost:i.l octopus nioiives of tlie cloiitiijjj I.ate Minoaii ph<iM:. 1 his, 
in fact, represents the incipient use of llie mcloix', whtcli appears alreatly 
in ctTamic ilecor.ition l)efore the close of I ,Al, II U. ami is to be ilisim^iiisheii, 
as 1 ir. Machcnxie has pointt d out, from the fully evoK'etJ ' >feto[JC Style 
otherwise illustratetl by this deposit, 
winch lies still farther away from the 
true Miuoaii series. {Sec I’i:^. 7 t>.) 

The iloorway of the little hut, 
thou”li somewhat broken on one siile, 
clearly shows the ear-shapctl projec¬ 
tions of the |j!)sis on cither sitle, per¬ 
forated forlhe bar wherewith to secure 
the door. The dtjor itself—“Wliith 
would also have ber'u provided \vilh a 
jH!rforatcd enr—and the bar, probably 
a pin of meial, are waiitiiij^. 

A [ilain hut-urn of very similar 
form Vuit hamlle-less and wiihont any hgurc Inside was found by I’rofessor 
Rernier at rliacstos,' and is placed here for comparLson In Fii*. (io. Its low 
conical roof shows slii*htly inii>rrssed conomtric lines, su-}Testive of thatching. 
The door-posts liave the same bored, ear-like projections for the bar, thoujjh, 
here ton, tire door itself was wanting. Stratigraphic details here fail ns, but 
this example mnst be rtfern d to the sameaiiproxiniate date as that from the 
Spring House. 

On the other hand it is imiw>ssil»le not to be struck by the singular 
parallelism between thew Cretan luil-nrus and those of tlic Karly lion Age 
cremation interments of l-utium and Etruria, of which specimens are given 
in the inset below.* Not only do we see here the same more or less circular 
form, but we llud an absolute correspondence in the arr;mgement of the 
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1 Mnsio, /:risrsiwn ,m£krrmUi> * a'// Sam «/i Cnfn find cd-, *900). p. tsi, n. 
tind p. iiO, I'ift. 67 11"'-' helljh* 

of ihcum is 7 3centimeires. ttnc 
'ear' iscoiiipluitd in Up- f"*. J'ot 
anotlirr specimen from Phatsios 
sec bcUiw, t>. 1 33 . 

^ 'I'litf esflniplci ^ived in lUe 
inset lire taken from Munidius, 
la CiWisatifnfrimiiirf fn Itatif. 

Imlic (^eitlrale, I’l. 140.'»5i a I ( 

A No. 7 . r No. to (1 .atium). 
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doorivny with the ear-like projections of Its sjtU? posts. pei foriUed lor the cross¬ 
bar, which ill h nml c is ncLually seen locked in a similar projection of the door 
itseli 11 is true that tlic I lalian iuit-unis show, esf^eciallyas rejj.irds ilie roofs 
with iheir liinhermi. at intervals lo keep down the thatch and iKe trlans^nlar 
opeiiinjjs for the escape of .‘^niokc at the front and hack, a much renter wealth 
<J[ strnctiiral details, 'i’he jjaliled form nf roof that they j^em rally affect 
lielongs, loo, to a different class (see inset, [j, a, it). Somedmes (r), 
however, we see a kind of pavilion roof of snh-conical shape approaching 
that of the Cretan specimens. This latter type. wStii its imitation of wooden 
posts siipportin^^ the caves, lias a panicnlar iiuercst as presenting; the closest 
rcseiiihlance to what must have been the prutniype of tlie i cmplc of \’esia Tenmle of 
in ancient Rome, with its siiiTotindhi!; columns. Her shrine, indeed, con- 
tamed wiihin no other person!ficatloii than the livin^r ihii„c on the hearth. 

-■\ctnal rcm.ains of hut-circles on the I'.sqiiillne and elsewhere attest, as 
we know, the existence of the round huts that sitpplicil the original of the 
'lugm ium Ftimfiin ^x\k\ the Casa Romn!i l^alatine,' t -pfu 

In Crete, on the other hand, we ha\-e seen that from Late Neolithic 
times onwards there was a jirevailing irnditioii of rectatignlar houses, the 
lower courses of which, at any rate, ivere of stone. The primitive beehive 
ossuaries themsehes form a special category, lilting on, as has been pointed 
out,« to a widespread Libyan type, both of tombs and dwt llings. J’hal there Evi- 
also existed m the Island from early times the simple wigwam form of the 
hiit^ IS made probjilde by a class nf Inmglios cm bead-seals, going back at I'mi'n' 
least to the list Middle Minoati Period, of which examples have ]pcen given 
above.* showing what certainly appear to be round hut-like buildings with 
conical roofs,and also, after the mainu r of the Juuise nf Vesta and the l.atial 


* (Vimjnru t)A id^ iiL 

tjunc liietSE nojilri^ qujien.'*, rcgiEl nati ^ 
lie carniA Ntr4ini]Enlju^jr|ue 
diuiiiitn, 

vi. i>r tlifi rifiTinlc p1 

Vestii t 

tjiiirie nil tie acre ^tipulu guiic tata 

videK^ii; 

el iKirfcfi lento % if nine tcxiiis erat, 

Ihc SanciUiiry uf tlic Pcnales in f^vniEuiiij 
die Curia SalionEDi on ihe Palatine, nrsd the 
Or/f//fiir of i]ic l^rcs all described 
lints (piiiAtLiH nM.\[r4¥ * CL Hdblg, Ih'^ 

/rtf Wf/- tn$f/ if^r I $ p, j I ^ 

* Stc above, p, j5 seiiq. 


^ iVores^sor .v/, p* J^j^cscavat- 

iii^ at Hiae-iiOK at a wlierc a bronze 
tripod irauldron had come to lii^hr^ found 
numernuEi fni^inetUsi uf rough irifiOii |iots of cin 
Oltlinary Ute Atinoan class, and \i Enu lloor 
with a lai^c round hcarih' (^il iondo di 
nna ai|Miin.T, con nn ItH^ofiire ri> 

tondo'). L'nfortunaTely neither ihe ijbape 
nor the size of the hut lloor li? given, but she 
[EiiiLan esprvt^sidn * fondtj di ci|>anna * and 
llie torni of the lii^lirth u mlnid struc- 

tnrc- 

- A tf/d/, 1, p, rj74, J-jg^ m, lf>k li IS 
possible iliat they were in atJ cases intended 
to represtiiEit round hnilditig^. 


CbrciTiH- 

discrtp- 
nni-y be¬ 
tween 
Cretan 
aitd 
Elaliati 
but‘*uTn!?- 


J^orthern 

proup, 

if till Inter* 
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hiit-urns. wiili posts arotititl sii[}portMij^ the eave^. 1 he two-posted specimen 
rL-protUiced in Mjf. presents on either side curving objects that seem to be 
iniended Tor serpents and is [lossiblyn rustic shrine of the Snake Goddess.' Or 
tviis the ronnded object beneath the eaves iu this case her baeiylic stone ? 

in spite of the ciinous coiTes[>ondence. extending even to dmils. ot the 
Miiionn buMinvs with the Italian group, it would appear safest to re^nl 
them as of hulepeiuletu onigrowth from a jjarallcl type of primitive 

habitations, though they very likely point _ 

to a new ethnic intrusion. The urn con¬ 
taining the Goddess shows decorative 
elements still prcdomin,aiuly dependent on 
the latest Minoan phase. It can hard!}' be 
brought down later than the close of the 
twelfth century k,C, and is separ^ited thus by 
over a ceninry from the earliest examples 
froni Latinm or Etruria. I'he geographical 
areas to wliicli the two groutJS respectively 
belong are themselves sufficiently remote, 
nor have any intcrinediaie conitexioiis come to light. Such an indepentlent 
development is in fact borne out by the occurrence, within the European area, 
of another group etjually disconnected by lime and space from those of Crete 
or of Early [ton Age Italy. This is the series of hut-shaped cinerary urns 
found In a"region of North Germany* chielly between the Har/. and the 
Ellie, and, indeed, largely corresponding with the Mother-Coiiniry of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Tirese urns arc also of rounded form with gabled roofs 
and with romul doorways, showing a [lerforated ear-shaped projection on 
either side, as in the case of the Italic and Cretan examples. Other 
special forms of round and ov.d liut-nrns have been found in Sweden,* 
where they go back to tlic I’lfih Tcrlod of the Scandinavian Bion/e 



Fn;. t)G. Roexu Hu-r witn 
SXAKK¥(?)UX A^lVf‘rl>.Vl.OII.i 
SK.Uh 


* Seu !>/’>< P» •^/S- 
■ This suggcfstion is due to Mohsit-ur 
Thtfophiltf lloniolle. 

> ( J. C. 1-. Usch, J/feJiteffi,/iiAr/i., ia 4 fy, Ji 3 , 
k<!>~, Vin'haw. Af'A, *L /l^r/imr 1SS3, 

p. 985 and cf, Z/ £tAHo/pgif. iSSo, 

Verb.. It, *97 1 h* companitively btt- 

Irnn .\ga date of these house-ijn« is shown by 
rhe fiijct llmt they an- aln-iidy assooiiitil willt 
the T-shaped fibula fd the S.E. European 
province (V\ j»:itsi h, &c.). J’hey occur spiradi- 


cally far sis NFcekkriburg and Hornltolin, 

' See Ur. C. A. Houthiiis's artii’lu on ‘ Priaii- 
tivc House xsiv, p. it’>4 seqq. 

Ilut-unis frorn Scania and Smidaiid arc there 
jllusirated (p- ifi5) R'S- '*1 ^)- reiuart- 
abte hut'Urn fruind by M<xiteiiu5 in a b.iirow 
at Ibnini.ir in Scania, belortgiiig to hh Fifth 
Rronze A^e I'cTinHl, has painted representa- 
tion^ of posts around 0'/.. p. 165, Fig. 1). 
TIuit from HiiilLUe (pt in inset'l sliows a system 
of fastening the door with a bar passed through 
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Ajffr* ll{;re again we fintl cxeinplilleu tlie same system of door-fastening 
anil tlic sitioke-hole at the top qf the more rr less conical roofs [^resei'iis 
the |*f.-culiar feature of being provided with a movable cover somenbat 
resembling the stopper of a bottle, in tlie htit itself, doubtless, designed for 
tise in times of heavy rain or snow. This, Iiuleetl, might trxphiin the peculiar 
form of the roof In another Cretan hut-nrii from Bhaestos, shown beslctv 

it in the inset below (ji). 
Blit in this cast! con- 
ditiims btsih of sj>acL' 
anil time (nakc borroW' 
ing on the Cretan side 
out of the question. 

The Goddess iit her 
hut-shaped tabernacle 
inav be reiiardeil as one 

>o 

of th<f in^rlsciit of the 
relies that mark ihe 
perifKhvh^n thu chamber 
had becon’K^ the ^oal of 
votaries* Wuli it may bc' groii|>cd anoLiier somewhat pHirabel type of vessel 
of cylii>drkal farm w Itli three openings—in lliis case, windows rather iliati 
iioors*^of which a iraginentary and a neiii ly perfect specimen were fouiid 
The fragment shows an inleHocking S pattern of Minoaii 
tradition and roiiiuletl opcnhigs. In the case of ihe more [jcrff^ci vessel 
the latter are oblong, with dark bands enclosing and coimccling them like 
the timlicring aljout Mmoan \vintla>rs. Fig* h", a, from ihc hast Palace 
slope at Ktiossos, which supplies live immediate forerunner of these vessels, 
isaL. M, ll] A specimen, luit ihe prototype goes back to M. M. III. It 
seems possible that burning charcoal was placet! iti the low^cr part of these 
utensils so as to kcejj warm the coiUents of vessels set on llmir nms. "1 hey 
are often oj>en below,^ Most reniarkal^le of this open class Is a siaiul froiti 

proj^itiTig ears cmalrtgous to die Cruiiin. llrjih 
this find the hut-urn rrgm Huniniriir were pno- 
vicleil with the incvabklid overthL- smoke hole 
doicriW in the text* The urn from hhac^tos 
(i-ernier, Jf&fi. Jw/.p^ii^ 1902, p. 12^^ Vi^ 55) 
iiere referre/l to is p];ict:d besEde ihe Smlille 
example in ilie inset {^). 

^ 55cnie hrtve broad fL'Ct, like one froni -Jj Sivcdcili. Phae^losi. 




CylEntUi' 
CL1I »Lind» 
hvitli 
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upcning£, 
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Goiirnia in ilie form of n roiiiul towerJ This hij^hly ti^tcrestlnjj object, here 
for ihe first thne illiiscratcil on p. i ,,9, Fig'. 70 itx, shon’s a donble tier of four 
windows divided internally by cohjnms. while its exterior upper margin is 
surmtninied by sacral horns, alternately black and white, and indicative of 
a religions use. Its jiaiiited decoration is typical of the dose of L. M. II. 
A connexion with this nia\’ lie traced in the wiiidoweil bronze shrine from 
Cyprus with the female votanes looking out as from a Miiioan Palace shrine. 



Ikiwfs 

Ivil h flKid- 
ChlTerjilj*?. 


Fn;, C«H CXA\ Howf.s AND iNf.KNiK litJRSK&S WJTII Ul MAINS 0| F0OD-0f Ff:MINE;S I 

OUVES. KTt. 

The fullest evitlence of the fret pieti tat ton of tlie Spring-Cham her for 
votive purposes was sii implied by tlte quantities of olfcrcory vessels foiiml either 
within it or immediately in front of the entrance- Of these, moreover, the 
class of vessels most abundantly forthcoming supplied the proof of a consider¬ 
able continuity of Minoaiv religious tradition. There occurred a series of 
plain shallow' bowls, which, except for tlieir larger size* anil the ttattening and 
contouring of the upper surface of the rini-s,* resembletl the clay cups found 
in such numbers in Creran votive d<'posits from the last Middle Minoan 
I’eriod onwards {see Fig. dS). Some indeed were no larger. These bowls. 


'/hmh ff/\h 96+ 105), 

5 ijp|>or[ing large Aniiphora. 

* 1 'lie fmymeritST found in 1924 Ijy ihe Late 
Mr- K, U- Seager in 3. heap of debris, liiive Jjeeii 
skilful Iv resLoreil by M- SuliLslroa, 
of the Cl ndia M usti u ni. J t is rej.^reduced bclow^ 
p- with the hind |ierniLssion of the Oireciur, 
Dfr Xantimtiides, from dfA wings executed fqr 


tTic by MoiVsiEiLir E. Gini-^ron, fils. 

* \Lg. rroiii Aeginx 1S95, PI 

X. ro. FmHmeritaiy specimens were alriO 
found At Kiiossos. 

* Tlte rim diameter was usually from 12 to 
19 rentimelre^ and iho height from 5 to 7 cm,, 
thrjiigh une very jimall cup was only 3 cm. 
high. 
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many of which had been originally heapeil togcUuT by the doorway of ihe Urbo- 
Chamher, hi most cases still held the remains of the original food-olTcrings 
in the shape «f carbonized olive grains, logeilier wiih other charcoaly 
material mixed with grey earth, the process of carbonuatimi itself being 
doubtless dim to choiniciil action and not to any burning of die con¬ 
tents. ‘file liou'ls. wtili their carbonized food-offerings, cnrionsly recalled 


the tise for a similar purpose of the ciip'shapc(.[ receptacles, out of which 
they grew, as seen, for instance, in the votive deposits of the upper shrine 
of the I’sychro Cavc.‘ When eni[jly the latter were stacked in piles, as 
were many of tlmse found inside the Spring-Chamber, 

Among the forms of vessels from the contemporary tombs of 
Karahovilia inserted for comparisem in l•ig, Ti>. is 2, there also occurs 
a pedestalled cup which is the direct derivative of the 'champagne glass ’ 
type of Eue Minoan times. The painted decoration in this case may be an 
ou(growth of the octopus design so fretpient on the Minoan prototypes. 

With the bowk, and sei viiig the same pnr|iose as receptacles of offtrrings, 


including the grains of olives, were a few incense burners or lAynitaftria 
of the usual ^Ttnoan ly|)e. inctirvctl at the back atnl provided with a stick 
handle, Fig. 'flic tipsier |iart of the [tan of the largest of the.se ivas 

26 5 centimetres inches) in diameter. We may, perhaps, infer that 
some of the pans of this iy[»e, of which fragments were found, had been 
actually used for the burning of incense. 

Many of the offertory vessels belonged to a [taiiUed class,’ ty|ncal 


* of iticstr cups e? 4 caviitccl by nic 

therein iSgfi were fiSk-d with a stfiiiLir grey 
earth contamitij; carbonized particles, 'rhe 
A’otivt^ cups arriuigcil tn rc^tsinrrowa round tSu: 
pillar of a cry [it bclonj^ing lo a pnealo house 
explored by l>r. Hogarih on ihebdl ofClypsadcs 
al Rnossos in 1900 were placed up¬ 

wards over smalt hca|is of grey earth, no doubt 
represeniing t heir origi nal contcnis, See Udow, 
[I. 54S, I ig. 

* In tliemseof these lAym/dUrkt, alifj, the 
ti|j[>er |K 4 rt of the rini was sotnewiiat Hatienedt 
that of the largci^t, Kig. 15^ nhowinggroa^'es. 
l^r. Mackenzie nfjtes of the fabric of the^e 
vessels that they prenented a warm, ruddy 
bulT surface on similar clay, which coniained 
poundL'd [larticiest brown and white and black. 
They were wheel-made and showed stnng 
marks on base (ch/* i/al/,P-^59 ^y Fig, 131 ,/^), 


M'he offertory bowls of the other cbsis showed 
the iiame lexture and ' rutldy bulF' surface, 

^ Ur. iNrackcnzic^ after a careful smdy of 
these Vessels, considers that they were of local 
day, generally buff lirown, 'J’hey were niO,‘itly 
turned by the wheel, and in several eases 
showed the mark of the cutting string on the 
Ijase (see P. \ A few, however, 

M ere hand-made, siteh as Fig. i: (ihoUgli a 
smaller version of the same type v^as wheel- 
made), and the laWiW a. The colouring 
tnalerial wus a lack-lustre gla/e vjirying in tone 
Ifoni ruddy brown to purjdish black according 
to the thickne^ of its appticatitm and often 
mud I obliterated by the gyjrsum impregnaEidn 
of the de|josit. This was overlaid on a buff 
clay slip. Among types not illustrated in 
Fig. t1i:i were two sfnall oncF hand led goblets^ 
their height residedively 7 and 5^7 cunii- 


Inccnie 

buincT!!- 
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Gri:^up pi 
vessels 

iviiii 

linc?>r 

decora- 

tkm. 

* Stirrup 

vajc/ 


siJt:cim;ens of t!^e liest jireservcd of which aregiveii in FIjj. <ilt. I lerc we see 
tt simple linear sjstem of tlecorailon consisting of zig:;ags, upiigJit and 
diagonal lines, vertical dashes and lionzontal bands, and ladder' paiterns 
and hatched inangles. ^\mong the types illustrated, the ’Stirrup \’ase'(s) 
shows that Minoan tradition was still alive. This form of vessel indeed 
persists in Crete for sepulchral use down to a later ‘ Geomeiricar stage. Its 
false mouth is [irovidetl with a conical caji, ami this feature, together with 
similar hatcheil decorations, recurs on other e>£amp1cs of this type from tombs 



Kn;. CUt Voiivk Vi->sn!.<i with i'ltnio-nkOMiiTHic I'.osteh I iKcottATias; Shmss, m'., 
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of the Earliest Iron Age date. It is seen not only at Knossos itself and 
other Cretan sites, but on the ^iainUlnd side, as at Salamis,’ as svell as 
at Assarlik- and at Old Paphos in Cyprus,^ generally associated with 
plain semicircular or hii^h-siilted ilbiilae of types from which the succeeding 
broad-plated class was evolved, They belong to the earliest Iron Age. 

‘Jiaikei’ big, HP, N, the month of which is broken away, is dearly derived, as 

Ijoth ftjrm and decoration show, from rt dosed basket with three legs added 
for slabilitj'. This type .ngain may be regarded ns of Minoan origin,* With 


luetfcs, t>r purous cky, rctallint^ tht: 

V ft^ciiilj]ps tint: t>f tliesu 

blit sihowetJ iluipd The ‘batikprty|w 

N haii rrarkn J\inng Ikiimv. 

* S. U’ictpt {im Sti/ttrfiij; {AfA. 

Ah'ft/i., J'h. and and 

|iji. 

* \\\ R. Patoiij /« Cur/ii 

* /. /A Ytii, p. I' ig* 

A stirrup vast; <jf ihis t^rm wiih t^ic 
cunical ca|> from Kouklki (Old J\inhosJ is in- 


iduikd by l*mFc^s4.hir My res m hts Fn/^rfV AV/; 
Ab/Av miM/twft tij Bonn's [J/ttnif- 

i/J //n [Jd 50 and p. 51, 

1 %. 

A p:i.ralk4 form withouE ilio legs Qcr.utred 
In Tnnili 5 of ihii Isnienipn at Titebtrs in gqii^ 
jmiy with a tbaractensdr. L. M. Ml^ am¬ 
phora < Keramo^xjullo-s, 

|J. 97). A cuntempcirary exaEnple was found 
in ^roiijL i6 cif ihe Kolonnkiftn 

pr lOj). 
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variations In Jelail ’ ii is a regular feature of Crcuii toml>-!*roups lielotigltijr VmscI* 
to the * Sub-Mjiioai’i’ or ‘ I’roto-gconietrical ’ Period of the Island, as seen at 
Kiiossos itself, Kourtos,KarakQvilia,antl elsewliere. Olheriypesof thoprc sent "itti cim- 
series, stich as tlie small ampheras, the little e^imhot- with trefoil mouth and 



CHAMBER Kf+OSSOS B- CHAMBER TO-viHS r^ARAKCVILiA , 

FjC. 70. Co.MP.tkA 11 Vi. CJP I 'KOtCHiELlMtTRirAl. 'I'vl'KS > KOit 1 HK Ol AVlUtk 

AKI? .11 KAkAKoVM.lA. 

Madder' iJtUtein, aiiul the shallow iwo-handlctl botvls, tlioitgli not Miiioan, recur 
in the same context, 'rhe handlc-less howls k ami t are in fact identical, 
e.xcept for their painted decorations, with those o! the phi in series that con- 
tinned the rcmaitis of the food-offerings. Another common feature in this and orProto- 
otlier cases is the flattening and contouring of the rims already referred to. n,taric. 

* l‘nr uiiiniaFhei'iiktl vuriiiiiesj ctHii|>»ir(: a [Uitaltct wiiti rroio-CcirnUhi:iii. fouini ^>y Nr. 
iFiini KoiirLeik |.-Jw^r^ Atih^JtnirH^ j'lorq LeiJ iti toiiibii of ihc t.'retiin j\rkjHLJia 
UjQif p, J-'fg, ij i)mc] ihe [KklLTiv (I/I. Aitnlim Ikc. 2 a^ 1^)24. |J; 1 joO)- 
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tTayviiKivis ofwere also roiinilU'ig, TO, \ j—5) with proto-geunictric 
patterns closely resembHnjj those from Karakovliia (Pig. 70 , n amt Vro' 
kastro, aiul illustrating the fully developetl ‘Metope’ style. The iii-sei i: 
in Fig, Tit shows various objects lor comparison from the contemjKsrnry 
diantbtr tombs at Karakovilia in East Crete,’ Amongst these are fibulae 
of seitiicircnlar an<l 'high-stilted' types that immediately precede the laige 
[dated class of the mature Geometrical I’eriod. Iron, it will be seen, is 
coming in and faience seals of an imitative late Egyptian class also occurred. 

Fart of the hotly of a large jar foiintl near tite entrance to the Spring' 
Chamber ahowed two confrontei! birds with long legs and with wavy lines 
apparently falling down from their beaks (Fig, 7 n, a i),am] recalling a fretpieiitly 
recnrrimg feature oti the large jilates of libidae belonging to the somewhat 
later ' Dipyloii* and ' Hocoiian' classes, where such lines, which in the case 
of the birds inight l ic explained as vi orms, often descend from the mouths of 
horses, riie evidence of this group of votive pottery as a whole points, 
htnvever. to a [iliase anterior to tlie mainre Geometrical style of Greece, and 
can hardly come dtiwii later than the approximate date of 1000 u. c. The 
earliest class of objects such as ihe hiu-urn with the Godtlcss may, on the 
other liand, go Ixick to the borders of the twelfth century before our era. 

Willi the later term the cvitlence ceases, aiul the local cult finally breaks 
off. Thanks to the infiltrations from ihe gypsum spnngs above, the waters of 
which strayed from their channel in that age of min. the contents of the little 
chamber, ihoiigh so near the stirface. wore closfn.t, like fossils in a peirilicd 
block, for another three thousand years. The difficult process of clearing out 
the interior itself restored the structure—so perfectly [ireserved by this 
natural action—to its original function as a Siiring-Chamber which it had 
fnlfdlcd before it became a simple sEinctiiarv cell. With the living water once 
more welling from the basin, and the stone Limps that once lit up the vault 
replaced on their ledges, this little chamber, sealed up thus by the hand of 
Nature herself, brings with it a strange revival of the past.* 

It is quite possible, though not proven, that from the first this particular 
spring had Iieen rcgarticil as holy, and that Us wattY, though It actually served 
for washing the tect aiul other juirposes, may have been thought to confer 
suiH'raddcd virtues on those who usetl It. But tiie l.irgt* building itself, of 
* Puritie conttiiiis of itii: chamlH]! icmilis :it I'lute* VIII. IX- Fur 1:00*1 coiiipamiivc 

Kiuakovilin mar Vrokastro in F„ Otto sec inAlLrial sfv, too, ilic * ricutni-tric:il' wssefs 

1-'. JI. ILill, Exfoittiwus in Ertskrtf Cnte, fi-mn Knossos (/>’, , li, p, S4, Fig. 36, and 

i’l-okastfVt p, 151 (L'niv. of I’lt, public^' cl. |i. S3. I'iy, ^5^ 

lion); toftlJcvasOTifronilCuutiossei; I„Mjiri;iri, * 1 have had the Spi-inj:-Clwtii1>et tmifed 
Awk Jnh. Jiturn.^ 190*, p. 306 sccihi,, and over for ii> buucr coiijicrvalioTi 
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whtck it foniTC*! an annex, does nt>l as a whole jiresenE a rclij^ious diaractei', 
though a small doiiMe-axe staiul, ilerivetl from the iipjjcr stofv,’ shoivs that 
the Uevotioiwl needs of tlie guests ^vere not wholly neglecietl. 'Hie main 
objects served were clearly iiiilitarbii. Not only the elegant jiavilion wiili its 
frescoes, suggestive of table delicacies, atui the adjoining foot*washing bath 
and hath-tnb chamber, but other salient fcaLnres bear tmi this view. The 
indications of a drinking tronglv, the corn-bins and stabie-Hke cobbling of the 
basements, the polished cement floors of the looms above, so convenient t« 
sivab out, are all so many feainres designed for the coiit enicnce of man .rnd 
beast, and include arrangements in keeping witli a modem ' hydroThe 
building, itideeil, Sf-ems to have primarily servcil as a ‘ caravanserai' or ' rest- 
iionsc' for tlie weary traveller arrived by the Great Somh Road. It may, 
indeed, have been a pitnis foiinxlation. but it dil’k-rs from any Minoan 
construction hitherto brought to liglit in l>eing esseniitilly a [niblic building. 
Entry to the baths ami to the little refccttiry was not only from within luit 
also straight oft the yartl, aiul tlie j'ard itself was bordered bv the roadvvay. 

^ IS uik with a * Ucimu-uicnl' wall iLfwjvc s]ie i^rin. by 15 /\ ry'.l/.pi, p-S47- 

flour levtS ttl diti limmi of ihc Clsiy HuEh-iiLlis. I 'ii'. SI-I,) 

Of llEiU'stani; }ij cm. b\^\\ wiib !?quafc 


Khl 70 Sif , €e,av Staxh IK Komm in Khe-kji i kom florKKE-V i"- r_ 

Opkmxg j j"* pAkT oi Lywick .SfccTiQx> 
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Masstw ffiUHiiitftons on S&nfh Shfe; Moitimimhii ttp/irtuH'/i to I’atocr 
from Southern Road-head; 1 he ^(eftf^ed PortUo: F-tddeme of date of Portico —■ 
ALM, /a.' its rehithn to Viaduct: Slone limhaHhnent at Jhid^e-l/cad; 
Road Syitem North of nrldye: Syshwotk coni rot of through it afjie ; Pnhtk 
and Paiatial It ace: Contmuaii&n of Minmn IVay tomcat ds //arhonr Joutt; 
C&tummir Structure hy bridged/cad: Pubik fuved joay designed for xoheel 
trafhi : Branch ime to A/agaztu-: of the Arscnai coutainiu^ the 'Chariot 
Tabtcis': Early i/K.- of wheeled Vehicles in Crek—Miniature fainted Clay 
JVagon--M. M. /a: Oxen and Asses frecak /forses ; Fonr-whccUd Chariots 
at Tylhsos; The Ass as pack animal: Talan</nifis—M. M. // modeli 
hestoralion of Stepped Port no: Massite stone '/lorn of Consecration : 
Fragment tf painted plaster relief: Section of Poriieo approaching an 
inighial SAW Etd ranee of Palace; Half rosette reliefs from area ofSjV. 
hntrauce Porch; Remains oj paved Step-zeay ivilhin l-ortico: 'The (Ireat 
Catastrophe; i’lieertidnty as to South-Hot Approach in Late Minoan 
Palme: Old line tf approach dejketed: Evidence oJ iuieushe use of Southern 
'Transtf Route in L. .1/. /; Early X I 'IIJth Dynasty 7 'omh paintings 
paralleled hy great PrtKessional Fresco at A'uossos. 

Alreaijv, at ait earlier sta^e of tlie excavation, remains of a massive 
line of wallinj^, ahoitt 2 metres in tvitltli, had come to ligltt, nninin|» down 
a section of the hill-sule from a point some 40 metres South-West of the 
angle on that side of ihe Southern finjadc of the I’alace. This had Ijcen 
provisionally set down as the fouitdatioii of a narrow causeway similar to 
those on the West side ot the I’alace, till the discovery during the operations 
of 1923 of a second line of walling, Jollowing the slope upwards parallel with 
the other at a distance of about 5 metres to the West of it. It was then 
realized that we had here the lateral supports of a moinimentnl avenue of 
approach on that side, ascending tlie slope Northwards and evidently forming 
some kind of stepped ramp with terraces at intervals. 

This ckarly stood in some relation to a main highway from the South. 
It was owing, in fact, to die direction in which the descending avenue pointed 
that the search was made for traces of a road-head on the opiiosiic side of 
the gully above the Vlychia torrent, w liich eA'entnally resulted in the dis¬ 
covery of the section of Viaduct on that sitle, 

A better understanding of the parrillel lines of structure ascending the 
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Sondicrn iilcii.e was due to llie elVect of [lie CNcejit ion ally 1 ie;ivy autumn and 
ivirtrr mills of I923-4. While tile EasU-rii lineof walling retained its solid 
aspect, in the \feterii line a series of supporting pillars com[iosctl of 
llat limestone blochs made its np^jcarance, stcp[)ing up at intervals of about 
a metre and a tialf, the iiuerseiiinir portioiid of which were of riiltble 

nuisoiiry (see I*ig, 7 * 2 ), "I’lie 
pillars or piers that hatl im* 
expecied 1 j* trm<Tgetl could 
only have been the supports 
of so many columns, the 
beams resting on wlijch had 
belonged to successive sec¬ 
tions of an ascending, llat- 
roofed portico, tile inner sitlc 
of which was fonneil by ihe 
solid East wall 

'I hese supporting piers, 
of whiL'h there were eight In 
the section of the Portico 
first c.xplored, consisted of flat 
blocks, generally' from six to 
eight in nuintier, ptlcd on 
one another, the lowermost 
being socketed in ‘cradles* 
cut out of the ■ kouskonras' 
or of the Neolithic layer that 

I.-.,, -0 T’ generallv overlay it. 

I H,. 

of clay mortar which was also 
laid between the lowe.'it block and the soft rock (I'lg, Trt), The piers them¬ 
selves at once called to mind similar foundation blocks that had been brought 
to light in other cases beneath column bases and of which a gootl instance is 
snpjdied liy a on the North-East of the Palace.’ 


PIcri of 
l^onscrr. 


This outer line of the Portico presents a typical il iiistnation of the economy The 
in constructive eflort that so strongly clvaractenites the IMinoan builders, 
Between the columns where tliere Iiad been a succession of open balustrades, 
the neeii for direct support was clearly less and accortlingiy the spaces between 


' .See /■. 0/ M., Supiil. I’l, VIIL 
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them simply consistetl of rubble stones heaped, with an earth jjackin^, 
into a trench cut throuj'h the overlying deposit down to ilic solid surfaces 
below. Where, however, the jnllars occurred, this solid surface itself, as we 
hav'o seen, was worked into sockets lor their lower stabs {sec I'ljjs, 7*i and Ttt 
and Section a-a. Tig. 7 -t). 

This section of the W est faptde showetl eight of these supporting ijirrs. 
beginnittg with the Sotitliern miia ot the opening visible near its lower 
extresnity. As lar as the sixth ol this series they sr<4i]X'd iip in a regular 
gradation, blit piers 6. y. H on this side stooi-l on a terrace let'el representing 
a broail landing in what we may supjiose t<} Iiavc been the stepjied ascent 
within. At tills poiEit it was dear that (he Portico had taken a turn at right 
angles towards the East, On the North side the' konskoiims ‘ forma lion rises 
rather steeply at tills point, so tliat the line of column bases here was only 
scpELrattKl ill each case by a single foundatioii lilock Irotn the rock siirfacc. 
Counting the North-West Corner liase No, S on the Plan, there were 
three columnar sup]lortH traceable on ibis side, the balustrade having lireii 
continnoiis. but facing here North Instead of W'est, Tin; bases here show 
the wider espaccnicnt of three metres. HeyomI base 9 ' all traces ceased. 

t he remains of the solid interior wall do not rcadi as far as the corner 
ot the Eastward turn on that side, wliich leavtrs the exict arrangement 
a matter of coniectiire, The Eastern Section of the I’ortico hatl jwoliably 
the same width, about 5 nivires, as the section running South, VY ry massive 
cy[ 3 res,s-wooiI beams w'ere retpiired to span this distance of i6 feet, but 
parallels from llie Mall of Double Axes and elsewhere show that tin* Minoan 
builders were used to such undertakings and well supplied with the inaifrial 

I he fuiindathms ot the Eastern or back wall of the Porlicf) were largelv 
formed oi wedge-shaped blocks 35 to 50 cm. thick, ami many of them as 
much as a metre anti a half long. Tln,s construction, it will he seen, was 
very ditfcreol Iroiii the rubble work between the pillars on the other side, 
the whole of the back w'all having l>eeti tlesigiictl for strong support, Tlic 
cross-wall of the lower terrace was of the same solid construction, and its 
stones are cemented with a very' bard clay mortar. It shows ,a w'elj-dcfTnet! 
rectangle at its Eastern extremity where is a block 2-20 metres long by 
45 cm. high, but the internal fniindations are curved, thus presenting a kind 
ol inverted parallel to the foundations of the ‘ Early Keep’ to the Nortli of 
the Palace, which are rounded internall\^ 

' I'art uf this bjitl been snmewhat dispinced. dniililc-axe stgti of early type (see inset in 
It was remarkable for presenting an tnebed Plan, Fig. 71), 
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At the West ip^rt of this section of the ronico there bail been a terrace 
Icvd about 6 nietrt -S wide from South to Nortli with an opening on the West 
nf ,|-8o metres, only sUghlly narrower than the interior width of the build¬ 
ing. An mUfi, running out i /O m. from the lower cross-wall, would have 
supported a coUintn ansss'cring, on the same level, to the first column of tlte 
ascending colonnade. 

As to the period to which this momintental work nuist be referred 
there is happily sonie verj" clear evidence. On hlocks of the Imck wall aitd 
the lowest terriicc are severivl incised sigiisof the same character as tltosc ot 
the Karlv Palaces of Knossos and Pliaesios.‘ aniotigst them the double axe 
with somewhat curved edges, (bee inset on Plan. I'ig, 74 .) A still more 
ilircct proof, moreover, of tlie chronological place occupied by the Portico 
in its original form was stipplied by a well beneath the second terrace of the 
ascending ramp, that had been earthed under in the course of its construct ion. 
The upper part of this contained shenis belonging exclusively to the earliest 
Middle Minoati ph,ase (M. M. I <t),* the remains of which immediately 
niwlerlie tlic Palace itself ,at so many points. 'I'his result was corroborated 
by the fact that, whereas the upper surface of the slope where tliese remains 
fU'Ciirred had for the most part contained post-Miiioan and Roman sherds, the 
deposit bchnv the level of the tops of the linincEation walls of the Portico 
was fomul all at once to produce in its supcrlicial layers only fragments of 
M. M. 1 fT pattern, while Parly Miitoan and Neolithic remains underlay this 
nt a lower level.® 

There is every reason, therefore, for hellovtng that this imposing 
avenue nf njiproach was planneil and constructed at the same time as the 
great Ihdiicc. it formctl, tiulecd, an integral part of it and it has Iteen 
possible to trace enough of Its further upward course to show approximately 
its actual connexion, (bee restored view, big. 7^1,) 

M^lmt then was its exact relation to the Great South Road that It had 
obviously been constructed to serve ? The first idea that suggested itself to 


' S'(>. T, wltid) <!<h;s not iwrur ainoag ihivsc 
ihat have been hithr.tU# r^curdefJ, answer* in 

tif the Hicro^rljT^hicr Cltiss (Sfrfpia 
i, p, JI r)» it h regarded as a dcrivuttve nf 

the *MrrfK:ni' So. 7 may ^.XKinett itself 

with t i6 of thu: Eanic Ckss (i^A * !>' 

I’hc li^ts cf the curly hiibct! signs, both at 
KnnsiiD!» Ltnd I1mcsi0!i, are tteccs-^rtly very 
incomplete jis ihey are largely connected i^ith 
kijwr bltwrks iR^neath U]i|R"r course^ 


® At teaift so far ail m up[.^cr seciion was 
coTn:crncil it had iRien <Ielit>cr:ttcly filled in 
at the time when the E*orticn was built. 

' The N'etslithic 6tr4tum was jihoutii melte 
deep. iSy llic Itril pitbr, uccurdinii to Dr* 
Mn.p kcfi/ie^s ohscTvjiions, there was between 
thii and the top of [he picf ei depo^iiL ^^45 
met res in thickness viih a M. M. I rt layer on 
the top and Jnterveniii]^ strata reprcsqniiiij' 
the ibree lilarty \[int.ian iV^ritids. 




























































































































mS stepped portico and 5^oaTHAVEST 

us had Ijeeu ll\at the course of its first section, ulwve described, continued 

stratirht towards tlie point where the remains of the Viaduct on the opposite 

kclati<in slope cease anti where the projection of the rocky steep seems, as noted 
fi* 1 orlico j ii.i. i ^ ■•■b 

til Vin- iioDVe* to lEuiLCate thut this constniclioi^ took a Northerly turn. Rut the 
subacipient discovery that the actual brid^joliead on the Xortheni side of 
the glen lay immediately beyond the line of the West wall of the Stepped 



Tiii nr nii: VtAhucr \i'PkQAciuNij rttr hRii»:K-Hit;Aii asp 

SrrvrEh Pou nco, Rv Th HonoKt; Fvff. 

Portico modifies this concUisIom We musi suppose, indeed, tluit, after - 
a slight turn at the iwiiu indicated, the Viaduct made another about 7 metres 
farther on, and from this point continued in a straight line to the bridge-head. 

Ill other words, instead of taking an abrupt tiirii it changed its course by two 
moderate angles. A restored sketch, by Mr. Fyfe, of tlie Viaduct as it 
approached the bridge-head and the entrance is given In Fig. Tfi. 

The remains of the bridge-head by the South end of the I'ortico are 
marked hy a massive siip[xjriing wall which forms the direct continuation of 
that which tertninates its Soiiihcni extremity. The entrance to the Portico, 
as shot n \ tlte aett al reiniitiis, was by tlie sitie opening facing ^\'cst, where 
a gap occurs In its foutulatfon walls, anti there are no tiulications of aiiv 
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openin'^ towards the South. It further appears that the tcniiltial Suiitheru 
wall, thoti^lv originally jjiiflt of lar^e boulders, with a filling of further blocks 
behind, and su fficiently strong both for its position on the cilge of a declivity 
anti for the superstructure that tl ivas cal let! oti to supjMjrt, could not compare 
in solidity of construction with the section tliat represents its prolimgaiion 
^^'est. '] lie n ail ffiundatinns that tnai k the Souihern end of the Portico go 

down about 3-35 metres from the level of the top of the first pillar, so far as 
it is preserved, into a deposit of river-sand, while the foiindniions m the same 
line lieyond only begin to crop up at that le\'el anil go ilowii an unknown 
depth below it. It seems probable that this terminal line of foundalioiis 
belonging to the I’ortico itself sujipoitcd, above, a baliisir.ide with n single 
column. In conformity with the other sections of the frtfade, and the 
construction has been thus completed hi the restored dr.vwiiig, big. 7o. 
1 he bay or extuh'a fonned within by tlic projection of the Southern entrance 
pier was well designed to accommodate a bencli for tliose entering or leaving 
this stately approach to the Palace. 

1 he remains of the massive wall-line that formed the continuation 
W'est of tliat which supported the Soulhem cmi of the Portico was ciilirely 
covered tvitli disturbed blocks, the leavings—generally too heavy for 
traii 5 [jort—of la ter generations of men who hail ilcstroyed the sujjerincitnibent 
masonry for building materials. It was only after weeks had been spent in 
turiijitg over this confused Imt ponderous pilt: tliat wn ^^■cre able to uncover 
tlic actual isurtace ot the w'all fouiulatioiis. 'l liese. as aireadv nicniioned. 
only became apparent over metres liclow the le\'el up to which |>art of the 
neighbouring Portico was preserv'cd—aiul began iiwlecd about the jKjint 
W'iifre the other foundation.s ended. They formed, however, tlie true con¬ 
tinuation of the terminal tvall-linc of the other structure and corresponded 
with it in thickness—about 2 metres. As the result of supplementary works, 
made with a reduced stalt after the close ol the regular excavations of 1924,' 
they were traced below the point where they made their first appearance for 
over n metre tiown, but how far beyond they went down Into the rivcr-siind 
below it was not at the lime possible to ascertain with the means left at our 
disposal. 

’ 1 Ilia supplelucnfary noirfc was I'aniL'd rnimdalionfi of the wiracc wall alst» rL'>uUi‘d 
out lEiiiJifr ihi* superiniundt^ncc of Dr. .Mac- in deicrniiniiij; jlic exibttncc of two lints of 
kenzic dtiring August with iht litip ninning up fo>iii them In that difttcium 

of our verj' expert overseer, Alt Aga Itarttakt!;, described above (see I'lan, 1'’?^!. 7“) and of the 
and a sninll stalT. Porther researches made remains of road pavement, 
at the Same time ininredialety Norlh of the 
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Stone I I’is very solid section of wall, so cloejdy y;roiindctI mul constntcted of 

nicni'in* rri'tssive timestonc (docks with a nniglier backiiig^,—in itself a kind of stone 

—liad ciearly been designed for a very special purpose, d’hat it 
lay on a line of thoroughfare was shown by the reniafns of a paved ascending 
way above. This fact, coupled ivlili the occnrrence among the fallen debris 
with witicli it was associated of a scries of blocks with a bevelled face such 
as were employed for horizontal arcJies, left no remaining doubt that this 
Abuinicnt Stone embanl^nicnt liatl served as the abutment of a Minoan bridge standing 
^ direct litie with the point wliere the viaduct beyond seems to have taken 
its final turn Northwards. (See Plan, Fig. 77.) 

This involves llu; conclusion tliat at any rate the main course of the 
Vlychia brook Jiad run tdong the N'ortliern margin of its glen instead nf the 
SoiTtiicni as at present. As a matter of fact the deep beds of old river-sand 
ill which the foundations of the Southern end of the Portico and of the stone 
embankment itself are embedded are sufneient proof that in early times the 
stream—then, no doubt, owing to greater rainfall, less intcrniitlent than now— 
had hc-re found an earlier channel. 

The. solid section of embankment wall, with svhich we arc concerned, 
extends 10 50 metre-s, or 36 feet, from the corner of the Portico to a point 
where it eiilirely breaks off. hroni it-s inner border, as shown in tl'.e Plan, 
Pig. 77 , almost c.xactl) at its central j>oint, there juts out a slmrt section 
of ain.ithcr line of wall foiUKlations J'55 metres wide running Nortli, 
About 2 metres on, this line is iiiicmipled by an opening the sante di.slaiice 
wide for a passage through and, again at 2 metres distance beyond this, ilie 
coiuhuiaiioii of the Wall loundation u idens by an abrupt angle on its Ifast face 
to a ihickucss of 2-25 metres. The K[Xicc l>etwten this w.all and the \\-est 
la^ade of the Portico, originally about 4-20 metres, was here, therefore, 
narrowed to .^50 nu:ire,s, and this give.s the breadth of a stepped causcuay, 
the first section of uliich ascended between the wall in (|uestmn and 
the rising West facade ol the Portico. Some foundation blocks of this 
paved wa\^ aiul fragments of the actual slabbing ihat lay above tivcm 
were found in the space opposite juers 2 and j; of the i*ortico. One 
fragment of the liincsltme pavement was actualK in [lositlon, embedded in 
clay mortar overlying the foundation blocks, wliicli themselves were set 
in liras same mortar. 

1 liSs was evidently ihe sl:ci;-vva}\ for which we hatl hiilrerlo sought 
iiiclteciuallyt llinl had limiight the main SouLliem road nf approach into 
cotmexjoii with die point on the Somh-Western l>ordcr of tlie West Court 
of the Palaces li> ivhich two converj^hnj lines of cn.iiseway are seen to run—^ 
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one illrecily froni Lliu \\ ejit Porch* the other tlta^onally across the pavcti koiui- 
central arcti. it seems [jrobabir, moreover, as sugg;este<l Sli the Meip of the 
Palace atul its surroundings, Elg. 7 3^ tliat the ncAvIy discovered Hneof laved 
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way was prolonged by a sligiit licllexlon to the point where the two causeways, 
one from tlie North Quarter of the Palace, the other froin the Theatral Area, 
converge on the jiaved way leading to the Little Palace, which, as will 
be shown below-, seejns to have been a leligloiis annex of the greater 
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foiindiuion. Hits useful line of commuiikation wkh the Southern britlge- 
iieati may well at the same time have marked tlie Western bountlarj^^of 
the West Court, 

1 he wail'line or structural barrier that botintletl this step-way on ihe 
West seems to have been tlesi^mal to sluit off the purely ixilatia) trafik 
from that couccrncJ with tite outside world. It may well, as shown in 
the restored sketch, have risen in successive balustrades roirghlv answering 

to those of the Stepped Portico that bounded its initial section on the 
other side. 

1 his structural boundary abuts, as we have seen, directly on the edge of 
the stone emhankment, niul, to the West of it, at a distance of about 
,3*50 metres,’ anoilier boundary line of masonry, narrower than the central 
division, again ran up North. This gives a width for the luither road wav 
which we may assume lan up between the two harriers on this sitle exactly 
etpiivatctu to that of the more jprivate step-way that tlanktxl it on the 
Last. Communication with this aiul with the actual entrance of the Stepped 
Portico beyuiul was at the same time secured by the a-mctrc^wlde openin>^ 
in the dividing structure, ^ 

I he remains thus brouglit Eo light lend to the very interesting conclusion 
that at this point a complicated and scientillc conirol of the traffic connected 
witli tile groat highway to the South had been set U]> by the Lords of the 
I alnco. The purely palatial system of communication was separated by 
a rigorous admlmslrative b.irrier fmm the public thortuighfare. 

The length of [he stone embankment from which the two parallel roads 
ran, divided by the central harrier, was, as we liavo seen, as much as 
36 feet (I O'50 meires), and this, it must be admitted, Is a great bread ih for 
a Miiioati bridge. The culvert-bridges of the viaduct have been estimated 
to iiave had a width of between 5 and 6 metres, 'I he great brid-e at 
Mvecnae was al,ouL 6 metres wide, riiai both roads abutted on a brid-c 
may |,e regarded as ascertained aud indeed stones cut for ]iori,:ontal arching 
occurred all along the section of embankment wail. An alternative supposi¬ 
tion Jn place of a single bridge with a stnu tiiral barrier running along 

Its nnddfe there may have been two parallel bridges answeritig to the two 
roadways liej-ond and d|vi<lcd by a small oijcii interval in tile middle Jn 
the restored drawing, big. To. this alternative is preferred 

The separation of the trafhc brought to the bridge-head on the .South 

* In this .Tnd tK. spactr sonic- ,hc case of the fnees of the sto.ie-ivo.Jc that 

what more than the actual w.tlih hct.vecn they supported. 
ihe resptiitivk; rouittLitiojis is for in 
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bank of the torrent into a palatiiil and a piililic cliannel would iiave been 
elTeclcd in some ^'iiard-staiion established in a t^k-tUpoat on that side. It 
is clear that there iTUist have been a Ijroad platform there tvlicre the two 
classes of travellers and the caravans of [>adi animals were assigned to their 
proper routes by controJlinj^ oillctals. \Ve may rurthcr suppose that tolls 
were levied, and that there was liere somethinfr like an adroi station such 
as is known to oiir Continental neighbours, 

It is to be noted that, as In the case oJ the foundations of the Portico L'mlcr- 
itself, all the pottery that came out In connexion with those of the embankment 
tViilk and of the lines that start at ri^lu nni'ics to it, beltniLied exclusively 
to M, M. I a. Moreover, beneath the pavement level of the road by the 
li)Wer section oJ the Portico facade were found consitliTablc remaiirs of 
/;V/W belongtiijr mupiestionably to the same epoch. It ihns ajipears that 
ail these great works, biidgc anil brldgc-hcatl, pa\'ed steiiped ways, and 
intervening Ijarriers, were constructed, like the Stepped I’ortlcn itself, at the 
same time as the great Palace itsell, and that all iornicd an iiitegr.d part of 
its system. We lurlher learn from the carlj' well, the evklencc of store¬ 
rooms, and the abiiiiciance of M, M- I a pottery that a thickly Iitltabited 
([Harter ol the town already* cxistcil at this spot in the lieginiiing of the 
Middle Minoaii Age, at the expense of which a clearing was made for the 
new works so Cfun]*rehemiive]y designed. 'J'he remains of the lower strata, 
itideed, show' that the human settlement licre went back coiitinncmsly' to 
Neolithic Lillies, 

It Seims to have been part of die plan of control to keep the initial 
section ol the more public roadway'on the left parallel with and contiguous to 
the reserved palatial line. It is evident, however, that in orilcr to serve its 
purpose as a link with liif urban centre of Knossos and eventually' with the 
Western end of the Ilarbour Town beyond, in the direction, that is, of the 
moiiern Candia, this public ihoroiighfare niust have speedily sw'ervevi to ilie 
left. On the Mapi, Mg, 71 , the [loini of divet^tiice is taken to hax'cbecn level 
with the North angle of the Jirst section of ihe Portico. From this (joint, Ccmiinua^ 
following the natural line of the slojic, the course of the old Mlnoati ^\^ay* 
acro.ssthe shoulder of the hill inevitablv leads us to the turning-point North 
Ol tlni -ilreacly ivdUknown paved that led from die *Theaiial Area * to iiarUmt 
the Litile Pahice, Irrorn this point gf juiictioa \t^ course actually corresponds 
for a short disraiice with the modern high road to Candia. Oiitside the 
North-East nngle of the Little Palace, a pdtved line of road Is visible, heatb 
tng to the NorthAVest^ uhlch^ though apparently of later u ork, follows the 
line of the J'oregoijig sections of the Mmoan Way, 
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It may be n^fiumecl lliat tiie coiitiiiuaiuni of this line rail mulcr the olive 
plantation aiul vineyard of the Villa Ariadne and another olivc*yard bej’otid, 
where a * Geometrical * cemetery exists, rliis assumption is conlirmed by 
some remains that have recently’ made their appcxirance itisi beyond a little 
dry waterctmrse tlvat borders this olive-yard on the North-West. Here by 
the rnined ' Tiiverna ' of Spanaclimet, which contained s<ime Minoan blocks, 
excavations connected with the ividening of the modern road brought out 
others that made us suspect the former existence of a small bridge.^ A lew 
metres beyond this, again, the heavy rains of the winter of 1924 actually 
exposetl the edge of what is, beyond all reasonable doubt, the continuation 
of the Mi [loan W'ay.* *rhere here appeared a line of rough stonc.s em- 
hetklcd in the usual pale clay mortar that characterizes Mtnoan road-founda- 
tions and distinguishes them from the cobbled surfltcc of the Turkish 
kahU'rhnUf which have no such setting. Above this, ngatn, overlaying a 
stratum 5-7 cm. thick of the same clay mortar were remains of the actual 
slabbing of the road surface. The whole thickness of the rtmalns was 
about JO cm, 

I lore then we ha^'e further evidence of the course of the Mmoan harbour 
road whicli beyontl this spot seems to merge In that of the modern road to 
Caiidia, distant .about 4 kilometres, 

Coiuniriiir 11 is probable that some giiard-niom liad been Iniili at the point where 
bytukiiie. harbour road started, ns described above, from the bridge-head, so as to 
head. facilitate the same ofl 1 ci;il coiiLfol on the North side of the stream that was 
ex hypetiht'fi secured by a iele-de^poni on iht; Southern bank. Wall rentains 
ruiiniiig' out West froni the structural barrier of the road on that side may 
possibly be remains of this. Whether or not fragments of two limestone 
cohitmi bases found near this bridge-head had to do with a co^'ered entrance 
to the load itself must be left uncertain. One of these that it has I'eeii 
possilile to restore Is far too small to have belonged to the great Portico 
itself. Its shaft had a base diameter of about 55 centlmeircs.® 

Public The public road must have differed from the two inner lines to the 

Palace itself in one important parlicular. It stands to reason that it would 
have been available for wheel tralTic, which iu the case of four-wheeled ox- 
irnffic. wagons, at least, can, as \vc shall see. be traced in Minoan Crete ns far back 
as the very beginning of the Middle Mlnoan Age. It could not ihcrefore. 

’ In ihe i)cd of the dw cliLtnnel ivc rfiiind Likis, wlio knew l)i:U ihc blocks of Turklsii 
a Koiii:in well. kit/dcrims bad no clay inortaT. 

* 'I'he true si'gtiirKyince of these rcni,liras * njc biso was (m ci«, in diani. at top. 

was rccogniijiid by out forcioan, Ali A^iii bun- 
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like tile timer pabtial a[iproacbcs. maltilj’ designetl for foot passengers mul the 
pbnquiiis of the great, have been a stop-way, and hi place of alienuiting 
llights ami terrace-levels, we must here suppose that an effort was made to 
secure a gradient with au ovoii aiul not too steep incline. 

The section of roatlway already notct! as being visible immediately 
beyond the IJttle I’abce. with a ceniral line of pavement and two side wings, 
gives an idea of the form that it assumed in tliis urban disirlcr. This is still 
more clearly brought out by the liranch road to l»e described below' that 
starts from the main highway by the Little Iblace and runs siraighc to the 
‘Thcatral Area’ of die larger LuUdiirg. Tlii^ road, thongh it served as 
a line of conneKiou between these two hnildJngs, tin: former of which was 
largely concerned with ciiU, W‘as in fact something more than a Safj-a. 
It passed along w'hat was clearly a main street in the very heart of the 
town ol Knossos and, what is more, it servetl the Magazine of the Arsenal, 
which, as we know from the inscribed tablets found iliere, was a principal de[jot 
ot the Royal Chariots, It must, therefore, l>eyond all doubt, have been naetl 
for wheeled vehicles. Here we see the SEime central line of slabbing 
1-40 metres wide and on each side of it a rougher pavement covered with 
hard cement 1-20 wide, giving a total width of 3*60 metres or almost exactly 
that of the paved step-way and the public road by the bridge-head. 'I’liis 
branch road tvould have brought w heel iralhc of all kinds to t!ie North-West 
corner of the I’alace, and was no doubt the route by wliich it reached the 
entrance on that side and the West Porch from the harbour terminus of the 
main r(>ad above describcil. 

I here is, fiii ther, a strong presuTn|ttIon that, as suggested in the Ma]^ 
of the Palace and its surroundings, h ig, 71 , the line of paved c:uiseway that 
runs due West from the West I'orch along the Southern border of the Court 
w‘as carried on to the main Inghway', which it would have met ou its ivay up the 
gradual slope of tlie hill, liy tliis brandi line public imflicofall kinds coming 
from the South would have foiiiul its most convenient access to the Eahace 
Ijorilerri, Recent researches ha\*e made it clear that the West Entrance, wliich 
in Late ^linoan times faced North and led into the 'Corridor of the 
I’rocession ' running South, had in its origimd plan served a passage. o[)en- 
ing directly Ea.st into the r:il,acc. It follows from this that it stood in 
u very convenient relation to the great Magaxines on that side, which, 
according to the later striicLiiral arrangements, were so very much secluded. 

Of the character of the vehicles that Cfmve\*ed various kinds of wares 
along the main thoroughfare atid its local branches in the dai's when the 

^ biiilow, p. 575 Sttjq. 
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P-arly Palace first came iitto exfi^tence, we have happily at leaji one piece of 
evidence- This is a mtiiiatiire wagon with painted decoration In the stvie 
of the caiiie-St ^TiUdle Minoan Period (M. \L I i?) round at Palaikastro 
(Pig^ 7S)P I he wagon is scjuarc’-cnt, with low sides somewhs-t resembling 
a form of railway truck or niotor lorry, and with solid, comiiaratively stnall. 
wheels, lis decorative details, notably the beam ends at its extremity and 
the yronps of upright bars along the sides, supply some indications of Its 
structure. I his wagon must be ^efe^re^] to a date somewhat anterior to the 
close of the Third Milleniilnm iLC-paiul is by hir the earliest European example 
of the kindn "1 here can he Ihtle doubt that such wagons were drawn by oxen 
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or. like lilt early cars of Babylonia, by assrs. On an 1 .. M. I tablet from 
I ylissos ■ wttli linear scrijit oi Class; A a four-iivheeleil chariot for a pair of 
horses makes its appearance, sliowtujj a t/i<i.ssfs siipj>oitiii^ a bo^:-Iike seat, 
and vvitli a small foiir*spokrO wheel \'isll>lc in Iront and a larger wheel of 
solid Const ruction behind. From the nnmerals attached there seem to have 
Ijccn thirty of these vehicles in tlic service of some local clijeftaiii. In 
jnodern Crete, txoejH fit the iininediaie environs of one or tw-o towns, 
wheeled vehicles were practical] y tmknown up to the time of the road- 
making era initiated a few years since by Venizdos. 

noiibtless most of the tninsport was carried out h\ nieatts of pack 
animals, aUo oxen and asses. A fresco fragment given below seems to 


* Reproduced with the kind ptrmiisluii of I'jm J, p. 17. u. 
theCommiltLV of the Itrjiish fichonl at Athens. ' ,S« my copy of ilie tablet in Had/idakis, 
j'I't Su|)|iioiiientaty Paper Xo. 1, Ti'Xiinrtis MiiiuT.ij, p. 114, Fig, so, 
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show ail ox^s head laden with small eiephaiu tiisksd Lung, too, before Iior?^es 
or mules were known in tke Islntid the ass must have been made use of as 
a beast of burden: h is indctd the regular pack ammal on early Egyptian 
mmniments. A small vessel in paiiUed icrra-coLta found at Pluiestosuf very 
late ^^illc^an date Js ht the farm of 
a donkey carrying wliat appear 
to be tu‘t> largo watci' potS" (Fig. 

7!^)^ Probably a great deal of 
the trafhCt both for wares anti fnr 
personal conveyance along the 
Great South Roacf was con¬ 
ducted by means of diis anhnal. 

It may be recalled, indeed, that 
ages l>efore the introdiiction of the 
camel into Egypt ^ or the time 
wticii he began to make good his 
name as ‘ship of the desert' in 
the [-ibyaii wastes, it was the ass 
on whiclu from its great powers of endurance, the Inhabitants had to rely 
for distant journeys. Even now this patient animal uften fnlfds die cameTs 
function, and I have myself seen in the Tripoli marhet an old man ou 
his donkey, just arrived from the Niger and whose beast hail carried him 


ViQ TSi. MiMtvrriHT: C'l.AV hinuki. or Ass 


across Sahara. 


It is probable that, as we know la have betti the case with prlesdy 
ptrrsoiiages connected widi ihc Palace itselfp welhto do travellers on the 
high road atid elsejwhere made considerable use of palauqiuns, A very 
interesting clay motlel of one of these has been already illustrated as form* 


* Siec bdnw, p, 742, Fig. 4f5. 

* L. Pemitf^ A/ff/t, JwAp xit, p. r r8. Fig. 47. 

ll Is des 4 irshi!tl iht;rc as a hv D. Vxm~ 

in^n (yJiV AW/nr, snii 

cti,, p. [14) as a * horse or mutt \ hut tlie 
small of the animal and laiiT mauL" arc 
mofo chamcLfirisiic of an ascs^ Ihc cars of 
early forms <if nsistes (such as thii TibeLin 
wtitf asa, for insianoo) are liy no means so 
prfjjninent as Ihrj&e of ihe donkeys with whiuh 
we are fasniliar 't'he legs atiil tail of the 
figure were hroken olT, 'J'hc object itself is a 
kind of Eoy ve^set—]Er|Utd [houred into the 


pots ciomfug (Jilt at tho animats nustHts^ as ill 
the case of some Minoan " rliytoiis^ The 
decomdve design nn the jars is late AI. Ill A 
In Fign iiii, {1* ti7 aSKivCp a donkey similarly 
tadert Im been introduced as drinking at the 
trough in the 4 'arav.insumi * yard. 

* Evecpl for a somewliat doubtful pre- 
hl-Sitodn clay hltm^i there is no evidence of 
eamels in Egypt lilE Homan tiines. [t was 
natural, however, for IJelirt^w writers (CJen. xii. 
16 ; J^xod, i\. j;} to credit tlic Eg>pttans with 
tlieEr iKis^+^sion, 
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ing p:irt of tile fittinsts of the MinJatUiC ISaiKluary found in the Domestic 
Quarter' This object, which shows ilie attachment of a seated figure within, 
belongs to the Second Middle Mnioavi Period and is here reproduced (I'ig, 
as giving an idea of the form ot palampiin In vogue in the days of the ifarly 
Palace. 11 must, lioivever, he imderstootl that tiic four projecting jioles of the 
original wooden fabric ivoiild have been longer. A Late Mino.an fresco from 
a shrine bordering the South-North Corridor of tlie Palace, a restoration of 
which is given below,-shows a ceremonial SiW/a of more daborate 



tOff 11 in which a pt-rsiinage, jKjssibly an acttial Priest-King, T.s being borne 
along by long-i oberl sacertlotal bearers. 

1 he sciontiflcalK' devised arrangement of the triple system of ihorough- 
fare at the bridge-head, a plan of which is given in Fig. 7i?, recei\V‘4 
a graphic illListmtIoii from the restored drawing, t'ig, 7 o.* I’hc stream itself. 


^ it |>* 2^0 Find Mg. u, 

* F. 77t ami ]■%, 

* I'his donvioL? m its origimit sbnn is 

firnbidjly the kst viorlt of ii^ kind from ihc 
capaMe hciTids of Mr* h\ Cl. wlio had 

given Ui his; iieivjtes archiurt during \mn 
of the last tlitcT s4j.i£onfi at Xnojtsos. Hsa 
premature de-tUi, uEiiJc direcEing ihc I'Nca- 
vjULoiis nf the Kvpltimtitiri Fund at 


I elt-el+Ariiiima in ntrccmljef 19^4+ rundered 
vain ibe hype ibnt ihe inoclirMTiiEiuns aiui 
addiEior?^ in^cesi-^itiUed by thu [iitev? re^^uks of 
ilie u>;ii:iaii‘aEioEi shot!Ed be 1114tie by fus IkuicIs. 
'Ihis lask Ej4s been ably ruirdEed In Mr. 

I Etcfidore ^’yltv I'-KJ-BkApj niio had already 
done so much to illuslraLc the earlier cxcava- 
lifms qii die site. 
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ilic Iiori?,ontal arch ot the bridgre, the roatl ani! stejj-wajf's, the :>ocoiul sheltcreil 
by the stalely Portico, are here seen iu relation to the Palace, the SoiithcrJi 
trout of which with Its two terrace lines rises above on the iiiitinnit of 
the slope. 



Ffn. St. i'oLoftSAt. SToS'h: ‘ Morns or CoxsrCKATios ’ (RFJii'oit>:n)' from the 
S.tV, I'AtACE 'i'liK kinyjE or Jcktas is shoivn uetwkks riii; Himss. 


I'he restoration of the rising Colonnade of the entr.ance Portico ^^'itil its 
intervening Uilustratlcs is UselfJIctateii by the-still existing smbstri) c lures aiul 
ibe series of stipjjorting piers that they include- J'lie lines of disks intro- 
diiccil into the entablature, as we know from frescoes and other sources snch 
as freipient decorative features In the later Palace, had already taken on 
their secontiary fitnction ns only reminiscent of beam ends in Middle 
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Mitioan times. This Is welt illusirvitecl by tlie miniature [»nintei.l shrine 
and its accessories of M. M- II date’ where the disks appear in positiciis 
which show that they have no constructive value. Finally, the Sacral Horns 
placed aion^ the top of the low parapets are also a constantly recurriiig^ 
feature in llinoan architectural designs in various materials, notably In the 
' Miniature FrxrscoesPart of such a horn in white-faced stucco, originally 
provided with a clay core, tvhich h.ad fallen from the f>arapet of a terrace 
above was actually found on the pavement of the Central Court of the Palace 
liy the borders of the ‘ 'Phrone Room’ system,® 

There is, mf>renver, a direct piece of evidence that tills con sec rating 
enibiem formed part of the interior rurnittire of what may have been 
a station fur worship incorpomteil in the uppermost section of this covered 
apjjrotich. Mere on the Eastern border of what had been its continuation 
toivards the South-West Palace angle, built into a later wall by the South 
I louse, was a rounded limestone block which turned out on examination to 
he the lower and central [>art o1 one of the horns of a massive cult object of 
this kind which had j'>rtibably been coated with a layer of painted stucco,* 
1 Ins. as restored under Monsieur GillieroiTa superintendence, proves to 
have been about 2-20 metres high and 2 broad (see Fig. 81 ), It has been 
now set up on the roof of the restored West wing of the South Propylacum, 
Originally it may well have been associated with n .sacrtil double axe of 
bron/c etinallitig In scale tlvose found In the sacerdotal storehouse at Xiru 
Khani, one of which was over a metre in width,* Such colossal horns could 
only have stood In connexion with some momimental strtieuire above the 
spot where this object vns tlisctivcrcd, and the npprtipriiiteiiess of such 
a ixjsirion over the inner Porch of the ‘ House of the Double .\xes ’ must at 
once be recogniiied. 

Of the decoration of the back wall of the Portico, at least in its later 
phase, we obtain perha|js a liint in a limestone block foimtl by the line of tlie 
bridge-head, but which had certainly drifted down from a higher level. The 
surlace of this block lias attaching to it a raised patch of plaster which, 
though ver}* much wenthereil, has all the apjiearance of having formed 

' ‘D’-I'ig-11, with a day core and, ns restored in the 

On'i'ni' to its hotlmv iiucrior it was first f'nndia ^Iiisetiiii, i$ 70 cetuimelrcs in heiijhi 
taken for |»an uf a pljn:. and 1-35 metres wide 

’ Keniains qf a lai^e e.vjim|)le qf * ilonis * Sec /I ./ J/„ i, 43^,, I’jg. .113 ; since 
of Cunseeraiimi' found in the iCast Natl uf ptihlistied by XanUmdldes, 'Kf. igj;, 

the T>(jinestic Quarter in assodaiion with p. ij, l-ii-. 10, 
the High Retiefs ^vas uf white-faced stucco 
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part of l>aint<?<i stucco decoration in low relief. Its undiilatinyv outline and 
inner lanunatioi^s suggest the imitaiidn of alabaster vtrtiis on one of the 
rock-work borders that characterize the last Middle ^Tinoal1 Feriod and the 
succeeding epoch. If so, it possibh’ beloitgs to a comprehensive scheme of 
restoration and concomiiani rcdecoration carried out in M. M. 111 of which 
we have evidence in an earlier stratum of the Corridor of the Ffocesstoiid 
1 he Eastward iiirn of the Stopped Fortico was only traceable for 
a little over 15 metres from the North-Western angle of its first section. 
Ueyond this point Roman building activity had been insimnteutal in 
destroying even its foundations, though, curiously enough, just above the [xiinl 
where tlie Inst foundation pier of the Portico on that side came t« light there 
had been [^reservei.1 tlie stumps of two walls wliich had served to shelter 
a remarkable double hoard of bronze vessels.* That, in s])ite of the void 
beyond, it wa.s jjossibte to determine with sufficient accuracy the line followei! 
by the farther course of the I’orttco was due to some important remains that 
came out farther u|j the slope. J ust West of the bortiers of the South 1 i oiise— 
.1 L, M. 1 intrusion in this area —and only tu'o or three metres from tin* South- 
West Palace angle, p.-irts ot ascending paving slabs and of their rougher 
stone foundation belou', ])oth set in the ustial cla)' mortar, came to light 
underneath a later Minoan deposit (see Plan, Fig^. S2), These remains of 
[^living Were in mtii accotnp^tnieJ on their liast bortler by welbiir^served 
built dr^in or water conduit of the kind that \s chiiraclcristic of ihc Early 
Palace plan,^ I fili; drain^ which was 4^^ cm. wide inttmally and 50 cn’i. d<*cp, 
baxl been purpo'^ely blocked at one point, and contained, besides animal 
boneSn quantities of sherds ol ihc same kind as those found in the Temple 
Repositories and else where, belonging to the closlnjf Middle Minoan 
phasesIII^. We may conclude from this that the catastrophic 
ruin which, as will be shown below, befell the Palace at that epoch was also 
fatal lo the Stejjped Portico, and that the system of apjjroach, which had for 
its objective the tikl South-West corner of the Palace at the West end of die 
♦South Corridor, "was then superseded by some otlier arrangement. It could 
not in an}'' case have been otherwise, since this section of the old Corridor was 
it-sclf cut into ill the jjeriod immediately succeeding the catastrophe, to make 
room for the back yard of the newly constructed South I louse. 

We may further gather that the entrance porch at this angle of the 

* .\rany humt rj-a|;;in(.‘nts of jtiihtvt] stucco of the I’ylace (sec /i o/ J/., i, p. 545 and 
dccoraiion wtrt: ftjiihd theie in identt* Fig. 3117), 

cal in stylL- and apparently m subject trith ^ bee p. 653 . bebw, and I’lgs 

the in blue * found hy the Ivi-St Hah * Sec P~ of i, p, 32/*^ Fig, 171 , ct, 
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Palace — and hitlpcd 
the Stepped Portico 
gene rail)"—had under¬ 
gone a restoration at 
ihti epoch snccecdiiijj 
the earlier catastrophe 
of the close of M. M. 11. 

[t is of great im¬ 
portance to note that 
in this area and near 
the upper borders of 
the adjoining remains 
of paving slabs there 
tvere found, in an un¬ 
questionably M. M. Ill 
association, fragments 
of decorative sculp¬ 
ture of the well-known 
Minoan and Myce¬ 
naean class. The finest 
of these, Pig. ji, 
formed part of a rosette 
band exactly similar to 
the magnificent relief 
foimd in the South 
Propyl acum,* though 
of slightly lesserdtinen- 
svons, the rosette as 
restored having a dia¬ 
meter of 21 cm. as 
against a6 cm. in the 
oih e r ca se. 1 is cornice 
and the fragment of 
another found {Pig. 
a. and i'ig. f? 4 , r) show 
the characteristic Mi- 
tioan outline of a curve 

' See below, pp. 6^4, ^95 

ansi Figs, tad, tar. 
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in r<.'lief betw<;en two cj^vetto band^^ With these were fragments of thevi!iual 
panels with half-roscites enclosing an ovcrbppi ng tongite (iMg. m, /), Hicse 
iivere all executed in a pale Hnie.stone. Of great sJgniticanee* t(>Oi was 



I l<t* SS, tKAtiMtej^TS or lEOkMlk ASU Ko^ElTf: ANIp HAir'kOSETTE HeUEEIs from Arfa of 

S.W. Ex FRANCE Porch. 

^ relief In the same material presenting a spiral isstiing from a central boss 
(Fig. 53, and Fig, f44 at rntl of Scciion) ivhicli js exactly reproduced in an 
apparently identical litpiie by the spiraliforin decoratioi'i of the fa<jade of the 
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STEITEI) rORTlCO AND SOUTH-WEST 


R<^Tnolii9 
of piivfd 
atep-way 

Torticcs. 


Atreus 'Vomh at Mycenae.^ Tlie proof thiisatVordcti that these forms of ardil- 
lectotiic decora lit) II j^o back in stone-work well within the limits of M. M. 
i n, repeated in the case of the earlier South Propyiaeuin, is itself by no 
mcaiis surprisin'^ in vievv of the fact that Imitative designs of all these classes 
appear in painted stucco licfore the dose of that Perlotl.* Correspondences 
like these shoLild give pause to those who, at Mycenae, would bring down 
identical decorative reliefs to a date some three centuries later, 

I'gr the coarse of the Stepj>ed Portico in its upper section, as it originally 
existed, the remains of the paving and ol the lateral conduit give a true 
orientation, 1 hey show that it started from the Talace in a soniewhat 
slanting direction to the South-West, and the prolongation of tlie nppt:r 
border is seen to almt on the second section of the Portico that runs 
East and U'est at a \}omt about 4 metres East of pier to. 

'I'he traces left by the section of the Portico near the Palace inform us 
of the character of its pavement, which in the two low er sections had lK:en 
wholly removed, I’arts of limestone slabs appear on the nsnal clay beddinii, 
wilb a slight slope up and, at one point, remains of a shallow step. The 
upper paving slab here has a notcli along Us lower end to fit on to the 
ne,vt sl^b, so as to prevent its slipping dow n. 

The whole was ihiis a hind of stefiped ramp. The existing remains of 
the pavement belong to a central section 2S7 metres wide, which no doulit 
was provided with two lateral strips, ]>erhai>s constructed in an Identical 
manner, about a metre wide each, thus filling the u hole interior space between 
the two walla. The Eastern of these two side strip,H would here have been 
laid over the roof of the conduit described above. 1 he outer walls of the 
structure had been almost entirely destroyed thronghont the upper section 
of the Portico, but on the edge of the cutting made for the construction of 
the South House sonic traces of its massive foundations were visible, 

'I'he upper edge of the pavement as it approached the jirolongation of 
the line of the South Corridor of the Palace was cut short, and one of it.s 
slabs is seen with a straight edge against a rough foundation block {see 
plan, T’ig, f'li). This may be taken to mark the point where there was 
a change of system. If wc may regard this section of the .approach as having 
been open, the decorative reliefs described aliovc would have belongetl to 
the facade of a portal on this side giving access to a porch liej'ond. 1 hat 

' Sec I't'rfol et Chipicz, J//s(. de * Sc*; IktIow, |i. 604, aini Fi);. SSr, llicw 

w, p. 616, rig. J71, and d'. p, ft?5, Fig. 373 : dL-cotiidve Tcliefs will be more fully illusirait'd 
compare F, Nunclr, liaukuHst des AlUriums, in dealing with renuiiiis of the N*tJflli-n'est 
'J’lif. t5, a* Corner Entrance *Tnd willi tlie S- Proi^jrlJCiinK 
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from this tiitrance chamber there was an r)[jenlii|r into tlie Sauth Corrklor 
is shown by a gap that here appears in its rouiiclation walls. 

I'rom this poiitt those enteriiisr the Palace coulil have ascended to wliat 
later became the ‘ Corridor of the IVoccssloii and so to ttie pian^ nohiU of 
the West wing, Ijy a staircase running at right angleSj immediately North. 
Or they could have contiiuied East along the South Corridor iiself to the point, 
near the comparatively iinifnjx>rCiint South Porch, whence anotlier staircase, 
of whicli we have evidence, led in one direction 10 tlie South iVopyUteiim 
and to the upper lialls of the West J\dace Section or, alteriiativtdy, hy a direct 
.South-North Corridor to be described below, to the Central Court* 

Neither of these aventies of approach to the South-West Palace angle 
could ha\’e outlasted the Middle Mtnoan Age. towards the close of which, 
in consequence of a great catastrophe, the West Section of the old South 
Corridor was definitely given up and, indeedt cut into for the better accom¬ 
modation of the South I louse, now built—we may sup^«>se, for some high 
official—in this corner of the site. 

The private building activities that followed imineiliaiely on that epoch 
of ruin embrace tlie interior of the somewhat isoiaietl South-West Palace 
Quarter and extended he^oud its Western laordcr. A new- house must 
also have obstructed live original course followed by ihe exterior line of 
ste|>way that led from the bridge-head to the West Court of the Palace, 
to 1 lowing, in its first section, the West w'all of the Stepped Portico. We 
may assume, therefore, that this approach was somewhat deflected to the 
left of its former cHrecuoii, though the acttial cvklence of this is wanting* 
Tliere is at any rate no room for doubt that the public road, which ran 
from the bruige-head, somewhat to the left, again, of the exterior step- 
w'ay, still continued to follow, approximatelj'* its old coiir.se. The more 
gradual ascent of this, obviating" the necessity for steps, would have enaVded 
wheel traffic at all times to pass along it. And this, as already nt>ted, could 
reach the West Enirancc of tiie Palace by a cross-route rejjresentlng the 
prolongation of the caiisewa}' tlial mns along the Southern border of the 
West Court. (See Plan, Fig, 71 .) 

In any case it is impossible to supjiose that the facilities of communi¬ 
cation between the abutment of the South Road at the britlge-head and the 
West Entrance of the Palace suffered any diminution in the most flourishing 
days of the Late Minoan Age. The reiiovuied West Porch itself had at 
that time to fulfil functions partly performed in the earlier age of the Palace 
by the now’ no longer existing South-West entrance S} stem. 

All the evidence at our disposal combines to show that the great transit 
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Kiuieiice 
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pa[iiEin>r:f 

piitallirkc.1 

by Pr^v 
cei^jon^t 
Fresco al 
Knosscfs. 


routfi ficmss the Islrsntl \va!j in fuel very extensivcl j' use of tlorin^^ tlje 

l^rst Lfite Afinoaii l^cnocL 

p’rom ilia Sfiutliern port of Koino, with its * Ciistom-honse' contmiLiin^ 
Stores of L. M. t oil-jars, to llie important dvic settlement of Visala and the 
roatl-hi-ad itself \iy the Vlycliia terrace, tliemostabiiiidant deposits of poltcry 
conitccied with tiie course of the old built ^vaJ' across the Island that has 
hitherto conn- to Uglit belong to this epoclt. Tlie ceramic remains, moreover, 
associated uiili the Viaduct itself show that at any rate its final phase was 
coeval with the latest I’alacc at Knossos. 

On the other hand evidence forthcoming from the oversea goal of the 
merchandise that made its way along this Somhern transit route greatly 
conlirms the impression of its intensive development at that epoch. The 
vva]b[)aintings of X\nilth Dynasty Egyptian tombs, such as those of 
Sen-mm, User Amon, and Rekhmara, reElect Cretan fornts of vessels 
in metaI-\\*ork tlating from the mature Tirst I^tc Minoan Period, and 
about a score of Minoan palmed vases found in Egyptian deposits belong 
to the E. M, 1 i style. Moreover, as will be shown below, the processional 
figures of the ti ibute bearers from Keftiii and llte * Isles of the Sea seen on 
wall-paiutings of the Egyptian viders, themselves find llieir counterpart in 
those of the entrance Corridor of the Palace on ihe West. 



p<c. ai. Si'ikAL llAMt (<j, 1 ) .\NP I'.ikT or Ru,setit BukUKH (f) iHost 

THE Ahea or THE South Wi!5T-E\TitAJiCE TokcH. 













39, TrEE Tj5ANftJT Road ev Rklation to North and Wesi’: Amher 
Route: Ikehic, Britannic, and Mai.tesk Connexions. 


The Cadral Roitd in rehiHon te O^-etsCii^ eommerte; Andmt Transit 
Routes ; A^an/f/ia to Gulf of Corinth—a further link, seized i>y Jilt non ns; 
iMaritime connexious 'titif/i South Italy; Tin routes to the West; The 
‘ MaraviglieIrhh haPjcrds in Po Valley and in Sixth Shaft GraVi\ Myecuae; 
Amber Trade by East Adriatic Coast to Greece and Crete; il/iuoau injlueuics 
on Amber Route—Vapheio Cttf type inntattd in Elbe iail ley; Cretan fin 
supply possibly from Italian side; Did Minoans carry (In to Egypt ^ 
Suggestive Eleventh Dynasty Relief; Egyptian tin flash 0/ A egeau type; IVas 
there a direct Iberian route, via HI alia ? Hlinoau and Aegean traces in Maltese 
Megalithic Monuments ; Hlnlla on Mediterranean hightvay ; ils Monuntents 
advanced exramples of a fVes/irn Group ; Sauetuai ies assochtied 'toilh Cult of 
Dead; Pillar Cult parallel soilh Minoan ; fndieallons of CliakoUlhie context 
of Maltese Hlonumenis; Maltese cwvitincar patterns a secondary stage; 
Painted decoration of Ilal-SajJieui’^.Minoan prototypes ; The '^dssk' motive; 
Miniature A Itor-ilke structure of Minoan class', iHeiscdbuildingsvith isodomic 
masonry—its pillared opening ; Foliated designs puraliel to Hlinoan ; Chrono- 
logieat data—overlying Brons,e Age stratum at Hai- Tarxicn ; Libyan afftnities 
of Maltese Cult; PillarTrinities; Oracular rites; Connexions of Miumn 
Religion with Della Goddess ; The Libyan ‘ Dca Coelcstis 

The conumiAtioit of the Minoaii Built Way, of which there aix* imlicatloiis 
somewhat South-Eaiil of the Little Palace anti again farther North of that 
point, skirting the modern road to Candia/ brings us to another nsjxrct ol 
this Central transit route, as a link between the overseas traffic of tite Idbyan 
Sea and tliai of the Aegean basin. The harbour town of Knossos, moreover, 
was also, as we shall see. the abutting point of a coastal and overland 
route from the Easternmost liavcns of the Islaiitl, wliich l.irought the great 
Minoan centre into cojinexion with an (Jrieiuai trade line that foilovvctl the 
Southern coast of Asia Minor from the Syrian ports beyond, i'his also 
brought Cretan commerce at tlie same time into contact w’ith the maritime 
outlets of tite rich ore-hearing Cilician region. 

To this tributary route from the East we shall return below, in particular 
coniie.Nton witlt a series of relics found in or near the Iiarbour town of 
Knossos and with the clear evidences of Anatolian contact afforded by the 
early Palace at Mallia, farther along llte coast. 

* See above, p. 153 setm- 
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i6S 'j RANSIT ROAD IN RKLATION TO N. AND W.: 

So far as Hgyj>t is concernei:!, the Ceiurai road across the Island can¬ 
not only he re^^arded as a channel by uhtcli its products and uleas reached 
die Aegean shores- It was, during ilic eartier period at least, In an equal 
degree the avenue by wliich commerce fr<mi die Cyclades or of the regions 
East and West of the Aegean that found its way to tlie port of Knussos was 
thence transported to tlie months of t)ie Nile, 

Transit routes ot tills kind, linking up sea passages In such a way as to 
secure at once more direct overseas communication ami the avoidance of 
dangerous headlands, w'cre well knowux in antiquity. Of such a route 
a record is preserved in die often quoted passage of Herodotus regarding 
the mysterious gifts of dm Hyperiioreans ‘wrapped up in wheat straw* tliat 
reached I>elos from the Adriatic, traversing die country of the Dodonaeans 
first among the Greeks , and thence through the gorges of Tiiidiis to the 
Aegean shores.^ Again, on the Italian side, the rajadly accumulated wealth 
of -Sybaris was largely due to the control of the easy land passage to its 
'lyrrheiie [xirt of I^ios" so that Etruscan and Ionian wares could be 
exchanged ivtiliont rounding the nigged promontories of what is now 
Calabria. 

It may be .surmised that one of die chief motives that finally led up to die 
Minoan conquest of a large part of mainland Greece was due to the com¬ 
mercial necessity of controlling tliecoiitliuiationof the through route iliat led 
across die Tibyan Sea and overland to the port ol Ktiossos from its trans- 
Aegean [loint of abutment at Natiplia across the Eastern p'artof the Morea lo 
the Gulf beyond, with all its facilities for Western navigation. The new lords 
of IMycctiac, indeed, at once took pains to secure this mainland prolongation 
of ihe route by meaivs of a built way in all respects modelled on that which 
alreadj linked Kiiossos wtdi its haven on the LIbtnn Sea.« From Its port 
by {.orliitli, moreover, a short sea-passage linked St to what must have been 
the abutment of a more Nordvern line leading from near the site of I hisbi; 
to die great Cadmeian centre and Ijej-ond, It may indeed he fiiirly said tliat 
in the great days of tlie Minoan land jiower a through route ran from the 
Egyptian to the Ilneotian Thebes. 

This in itself was an interception of what seems to have been a rival 
‘Mitiyan* trade route by which silver bullion from the Troatl and beyond, 
and, with it, the imitative forms of silver v^essels, had spread across Central 


* tlerodoEuSp iv, 

^ This weft |X>iiitud oyt by F. Lenor 
instil, Atj GrtTNifi" G/wc/p p. 2jj se^qq. 


' See above, |j, rjf iind note. The width of 
tlie nmin lines is liijirlced liy the ‘ Cycle ptan ’ 
bridge. Seep. 92, Fig. IS, 
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Greece froin, the Eiiripiiii aiul Malian Gulf up tl^e Ke|ihi^os ami Sperclielos 
Valiev, atul ihroufjh a broad tract Norili of the Gulf of Corinth to the 

shores of the Ionian SeaJ It must have continued to !la^'c itn[JorE.ai^ce for 
Mycenaean Greece, though silver imports had reached Crete ftsdf beCEmeSp 
by a more direct Aegean line* as they tlici inter from the Ciiieiai^ staples.^ 

More important |>erhap5 from the Mi none point of view wms the coin- 
mantl of the Westerti trade-route by which Aegean products* following first 
the Gulf of Corinth, liad early reached the Italian shores.* but the materiiils 
from this side, sncli as the liparite of the Aeolian islaiidsp may also have 
reached Crete by a more direct route across the Ionian Sea. Conversely, as 
has already been pointed out. a very suggestive record of the intrusion of an 
Early Miitoan form in Central Italy is supplied by the elongated triangutar 
copper dagger with prominent rib found in a Chalcolithic medliini iji the 
scpnkhral cave of Monte Bradoni* near Voltcrra/ which is of a typical M inoan 
form, identical in shape with the siK^er daggers from the primitive l>eclnve 
ossuary of Kiimasa,^ 

Of special interest, rnoreover^ in relation to this discovery was the 
association of conical tin studs or buttons with the characteristic V'shapod 


* Oei ibc Minyaii-Trcvadic relations sec E. I, 
Eorsclyke. /, //. S., xxxiv 11914)* p- 1^6 sctjq.t 
and compare V. (GordonChiIdc*_/. 7 ^-S'. Kxiiv 
(1915), p. i96scqq, 

* P.a/Jl, b p- 19 r seqq. and p. 195, TioEc i- 

I'he remains of ancient worklngil of nrgeuti- 
ftrous gatena in the numuEairicniii region N.E, 
of ^fL Idil and the Olympus range make it 
prohnbie ihat tiic I road lihd( was a!>o an 
early snurc^ of silver, hi the l/itiJ, hem ever, 
ibt Hali;^4jnes menttoned allies of the 'Fro- 
jaiis are particutiuly spoken of (ii. 85 7) as 
coming Z^hv i^rri 

-/ivtOXij, lVcifessf>r i^yce (Note to ']’. W. 
A][cn,/A?M<'nr Ca/idoj^/i-s^J'. /A p. J15 

observes *\\Xvyhft or tiUlief *AXr(^jf, corre- 
s|)onds w^ith n Hluite Khaly-wa, the land of 
the llalys just ns corresponds wish 

Atzflwa', lie comiccE5 the Halii^o^es with 
the Khali Ell of a cuneiform inscriplioni the 
proto* Armen fan King Kusas 11 (68a il c.). Me 
considers that tlie silver tnay liave come from 
the I'aurus, the great Hittite source^ Dr. 


beat 17 qf //ffmrri/ 

p. 290 seqqd calls aEleruhm to ths^ miries i>f 
Tripohs (Tireboli^ near the mouth (jf the 
Kliarshont i’hai) rediscovered i>y Hamilton. 
Marco Toto knew of silver mines near IVebi- 
mml Tn late Mi naan tiints there wasn as uc 
shall scCi a direct connexion heiwtKii Crete and 
|]je silver-bearing region of the C.iJician Ijorclers 
whence the Hlttites alsc^drew their stores, 

" "ihe tnosi siriking evidence of this is sup 
plied by the knobbed bone ^Jbjecl$^ a siieeimen 
of which 13 reproduced i[i Vdk i. p. Jt, Pig^ !i. 

* C^olini, AVf//, tfi /A, xxv (1899)1 

IV, j, und p[i. 301, 302. See, toQ^ Feet, TAt 
.SVflwc iirid /jVcwsf jfguj iff p. 195. 'Hi is 

elongated triangular type with iis four rivet 
holes and prominent rib is clearly Cretan. Et 
llas^ however^ dose Cycladio analogies 
- See voL pp. foo, tot and 71 , and 
now Xanlhiidides, i'au/tid q/ J/fsan) 

(tnnsl- l>ri>op), p, 47 and PI. XXIX A Nos. 
a J ^j ? IJ- 
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170 TRANSIT ROAD IN RELATION TO N\ AND W.: 

boring,^ belonging to a tyi^e^ known also to exist in jet, amber, bone, arnJ other 
materials, ranging from Spain and liritain to the Baltic Coast and Bohemia, 
rjie tact that these ornamentH were in this case of tin. however, may link tlxeni 
up with the Iberic aiul Britannic fantily of such objects, and fit in with the 
evidence of a trade route from the West—the mytltical ‘ Road of Hercules' 
—that fotmd on one side Its contmiiation along the Ligurian and Etruscan 
Coast 01 I taly, and on the otlier penetrated into tlte Ro V^allejc 'I'he charac¬ 
teristic mark of this intercourse is tiie drlTusIon of the halberd, the blade of 
which stood OLit, pickaxe faslilon, at right aitgles to thesliaft —a weapon which 
in its simplest form, without a ilefinlte median rtb, first apijears in the Chalco- 
lithlc deposits ot Spain.* in its secondary shape, with a rib or accentuated 
thickening of the blade. It is equally at home in Ireland and North Britain, 
spreading thence to Scandiitavia and North Germany, w'here s[x;cimens with 
bronze-caseil shafts form a prominent feature 13f tlie Early Bronze Age. 

Evidences ot the diirnsion of broirze and cop|:ier iialberils in this 
secondary stage of their evolutloit extend sporatlically to the West Coast of 
Central Italy, to Sicily, though hard!)' to the Aegean islands,® phenomena 
which help to explain the intrusion in a contrary sense of ^Ilnoan dagger 
ty[>es along tire Tyrrheire shores. 

But liie most striking evidence of the penetiation of the Iralberd type 
concerns North-YVestenr Italy and is supplied by the remarkable figures cut 
with III tint insiriiments on the ice-polished schist rocks above the Col dt 
1 entia,’* which affords the ti at oral passage ior the Western trade-route over the 


* Cf. J'cet, ft/,, ii, j 63, fig. T47. 

cites, p, a similar stud of bone from 
4 TiHik in Siirdinia. 

* E.g. tf* ct L. Siret , lifs Ju 

M//a/ datfs /£ ^W-£V/ PL jj* 

Xo. 169. Tlie trtjss graining cut ttit: wood 
ghows that shis was as a halberd. The 

centrt ot the blade is thickcT, but there is no 
disEinc!; rib. It hits three rivets^ tu most qI 
the early cxanipteir. 

' Monteltus, Dk d. 

C'-r., p. t6^, refers to a t^rDad-:^temriied blade 
frcniAmnr^os (BbnkeiibLTj^, Al/m, Jr Ai 
A*. Jei Jii p. hut ceriainly 

on point can hardly be re^cbcih 

* The fiivit scientific nctouiu of the'Mara- 

vigltc ’ (known aa * MarveU' since the publfca^ 
lion of Gioffredtrs Jr//t jU/i Afarff/imi 


in 1650) was in a conmiunicatiori of Mr 
Moggridge^ of die Italian Al[>[rte Club, (o the 
ITehistoric at Norwich in 

(P- J 59 and Yvith fis'e plates). Many of 
his copies wore taken at a height of over jfioo 
feet above <ca-leveL Hut the fiillesL materials 
arc due to tSie parience and enterprise of 
(Jarenoe Bicknell, from 18(^7 onwards (see 
AW- 1^59 7 i voh xvit| p, 1 j seC|c|.: 

Af ifutSf f/i' I hr/ 

tfe/fa Sa'* /liwi/Zru^ anno vili^ fasc- 
iVf Gencxip 1899) j T/t£ />r>tiV/cw'ir 
rn^ravi/i^s m /Ac//tfl/nn JAm/im/J//s^ Bordi^ 
fiherQj 1902: * buFther iCN[>toratioii$, 

i^iid especially hiji Gui\fc to Ehc chgrav- 
mgs {Bordighem, cnriafning a RLittiniiiry 
of the results from the plates oF which the 
sjjecitnens of l-ig. J 4 .j are taken), See^ too, 
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Ligurian A1p5> mto the Po Wilky. Among the many hnndretU of designs 
thus engraved on the rocks—known from them as the ‘ .Maraviglle'— 
weapons and tool^i play a large part, and among these the halberd, luifted at 
right angles on Its shaft, greatly predominates* The types representecl shove 
bolh die simple class with hvo or three rivets and mare elaborate siiecunens 
witli five or more,“the back of llie weapon in the iirstcase generally forming 



luCi Sj. DmiQ'ss 01 Haluemds, a-e; and SiONALLEkp K Cut on Rociis auoVe 
THE VaL FoN JAN-VtMA, COL m 'fENnA. 


a semicircle behind the head of the sliaft, in the more elaborate specimens 
running more or less in a line with it (Fig. A form like ti might veiy 

well represent a highly developed halberd i}^pe like those to bo described 
below {Figs, Sd, ^7K These wea^xjus are ofLen seen in the hands of hnman 
fignreSp who are clear!} using them for signallitig purposes, irmch as flags are 
waved nowadays (e.g. Fig. 85^ r). 

The complement to the halberd signs of the Maraviglic rocks is the 


TT, Rivitfd {Pijrfs f/t^ 

(who, with M. dt; A'esiy, Xoi^k 
408 squeejej^ at an iihtiiide of 2^200 in.), anil 
Prof- A* Isstl, 7te//f n/Af ra//t 

d^iU AIpi i^UiriUhn^ {BuiL di /V/VM iL^ r go 1}; 
cf. aLvo i8c^S, {}, 265 si?qc|.p and Pi XX [IL 
I had myself ocro-sion 10 visit a rcfaietl ^TOup 
of these rcjck sculptures iiv Orep Fcgliuo above 
Finalbor]go in 1891. In 1897 1 drew aitcntion 
tp the iniportcinee nf the recurring liallxrci 
in its rt-lation lo the Ihcrie and N'orth^ 
Western Bronze Age group and Ln an early 
trade mutu lietweeu the njoiith of the Khone 


and the Adriatic {Prot-, -Iwr/. (1897^ 
p, [6). ,\iany of iliu sculptures seem to 
represent bales of merchandisen BickneJl 
(6V/fifrp p. ctasiihles the subjects as 

^{r) horned fii^ure^^(a| ploughs, (3) weapoirs 
and iPolS; (4} TUCtii (5) huts and jircperties, 
(b) skins* (7) gcxnnctrical forms, and {^) tuis* 
cciianeous indctem’inmhle figures k 

^ The ty[jes shown in Ffg. 8*3 arc t.ikcn from 
Ihckuct]* PJ. XP 54* (li); PI XII* 

26* (n) ; 30* (a) ; VI XI 11 , (o); and 

/£A'p/ffritfwfiSr ^^r.p rl. H, r, (k), and PL III, 

9. {^). 
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sporadic ap]}carBnee of these weapons in Northern ltaly.‘ Of these the 
most remarkable is a bronze example from Gambara near lirescia (Fig;, S6, 
with a slral^lu back, curvilinear outline below, and well-inarked median rib, 
which is practically identical witli a welbascertained Irish type representing 
an advanced stage in the evolution of this weapon (Fig. But the link 




Fin, we, bhQSi!*: [bo uriKUsi n, Irei-xsd; t;Aiin,^RA, nuar Kkiscia. 


thus supplied Jtas a very inieresttiig connexion with tite Ji'linoati world, since 
the type in question is subsiaiitiaily Identical with a bronze specimen adorned 
at the hilt with five rivets, plated with conical gold caps, found in the Si.xth 
Shaft Grave at Mycenae (Fig. S 7 ).* The * centre of gravity' of the contents 
of this grave belongs incontestably to the Third Middle Mhioan Period, and 
the date of the bronze halberd iTra\' with some confidence be given approxi* 
ntately as 1600 n. c.—a valuable chronological datum for the Bronze Age 


' a spednicii in ihc flrtiJsh Museum 
frtssii CalvaUinc in ihc; |>rd\inci! of Ch^mona. 
li bad itirce j^qtinrc rivtt hults and n well- 
nwkc<I inctl[;m db and signs of tr;i ns verse 
hiifling iMoiiudiuSp Ck\ /‘w. c/f I/ti/k SrpL, 
3J' 7)- It resembles in characier a hallkird 
bhde from Mojiiemerano isc,ir Saturnip. The 
hepvy fafinic and exceptionally solid riveLs in 
both eases look more Irish than Iboric, 

* Publlsbed by httroni^ J\WIzk Jg/ Smvi\ 
p. 277 , wIiOp bowtjvcr, Uc^riUca it as 
a dagger {* pu^^aleThough not aware qf 


iu IfLie character as a ^ eapf>rs+ be^ aciitel jv note 
the sj rnpiuby tn form wuh 
blades from French Jo]mens. 

* y/jyjvrr TL Xh 4; nriother simifcir 

Irish specitnen Iroui the old Collection isa in 
the iSiitiis!! MuseuTiu 

1 be chn meter qf ihia weapon was first 
rtcognijjcd by I S|r, I liibcFt Schmidx during a 
visit to 111 jgio (see J^rt'fAisf&r{sfA£ 

iv (Tgie), p, J5), Jt Is here ilhs- 
Uated for the brat lime in 57 a draw¬ 
ing by Monsieur IL. C^illiiSron, fils. 
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of the North-West. 'J lte conieal caps of the rivets, wliich. as well as 
the shape of the blade, distingitish this froin all Miitoaii weapons, are a 
recurring feature of a«i extensive North Europeaix group extending from 
Detiinark through North Germany as far as Posen and Malle, and 
—presumably by the Iflbe route—even, sporadically, to 11 ungarj d I'his 
group, chanicteri?.ed by the bron/e casing of the shaft and triple rivets, is, 
however, evemualiy dependent on that of the Irish and North British Bronze 



Fin, 87. tJKOXZk irAMit;Hr> Hlvuk with tJoLU Cvcrun Rivuts; tKOxt Sixth Sh-^it FrttAVCj 

Mvcex.vk. 


province, and the conically capped rivets, and apparently the siime tubular 
casing, also appear in connexion with this more W^esteni finiily,’' The gold 
bosses on the fine imported weapon from the Mycenae tomb are themselves 


^ I'or maXvrbts ri.‘gardiing Ehe di^tributiDn «f 
this N arll iLTn gre^up see especially Ion ici I 7 t^ 
t/er iil/fiYft /IrmziitiY. pp. 83, 83, 
and II. jkilmidl, j-w/j Ciia^Ma 

Prif/t, i (lyog)^ p, tij 

Dr. Schmidt (£>/, dl, vo], ]\\ p, 35), 
ilsotij^h aware of the Irish halberd type shown 
in PI. X^ 4 alxne), 

inclined lo derive the Myx'eiiiTe halberd from 
lliis .Xortlierxi gruiip. Bui shape belongs to 
a ty[K]higical istage nnt reached by tho 5 ^ of the 
liaUic province. Dr* Schmidt is indeed forced 
lo coixt ihe clir&nnlogical discrepancy by the 
suingestinn (p+36) that iheliall'icrd had been an 
heirh:iom of the royal house of Myccnac* I am 
Unable to foUnw Dr. Sebmidt either in llda or 
in deriving the Nurthem group of halberds 
from die Il>crkv via the Maritime j\lps and 
Northern Duly Xei/uAr.^ a, p. i3|). 

Tim Irish nnd North Brtiish province ofiers 
a nearer source and closer pardlcl 


* U1Ule, i'W. a/ A'fljn/ /rM 
p, 492, rig. 360^ identified the tubtiEar bronze 
easing of a liall^erd shafi, simtlar lit [hose of 
Di;nmatk and North Gcrniriny. 11 showa^ the 
same conical ca|>;i, ]|ut rivets^ of this tt-pe on 
the early cliis* of Irish halberds arc very rare. 
They appear on Irisah daggersi e. g. a specimen 
front Ikllygawky^ Tyrone, in the Ilrilkb 
Miu^uum. In a less prominent shape Uiey ure 
i^en on n halberd in the National Mtii>cunt of 
Ireland (Coffey» T/fC //rfl/zw /l^v j'j? 
p. r^p Fig- 7 I, which W, Brenier, Pk Sffdufti 
ifi dft J\ur{?/'\Jisd{e 7 t t ar* mW 

193^), regards as a due to reaction. Like the 
Ifcighly sjieciali/ed form of this class of Irish 
halbcrdsp they may be taken as u relatively 
iate chuiractcnsdc- Tow'arcJs the clnsi^ of the 
Iknjue Age cunieul bosiics .ire u prei-aknl 
fashion, as in the case of the trnm|«ts and 

gorge I b. 
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ItAJu by 

H. Adn- 

atk 

CctiUL 


Ttt 

and 

Crete* 


a rutlng illustration of the more or less ilirect connexion, of which It is a token, 
between [prehistoric Greece aii<i what was then the liUlorado of the ^Vest. 

At the head of the Adriatic, the Rastern border of the North Italian 
region throii^li which this 'A’csierly trade route ran abuts on tiie other and 
better known line of [primitive commerce by which the amber of the Elbe 
iiioiith ami, later, of the Knrlsclies l-laff, reached the Meditcrraneait basin. 
The iinjjortaitce of tin; aml>er trade that found its way to Greece alon^ the 
Eastern Coast of the Adriatic is well marked by the ^^rcat abimdance of amber 
beads, some of them of exceptional size, that occurred in the Third, Fourth, 
anti Fifth Shaft Graves at l^Iyceiiae, and above all in the //io/es tomb A at 
' Nestors l'ylos '4 The associations here point to the close of tlie ^^iddIe 
and the be|p|iiiiin^ of the Late Minoan, and there is evidence that by the 
same epoch nmlwr ornaments were dilfnsed, tliouirh less abundantly, as far as 
the Southern coast of Crete.- Somewhat later they occur itv toiiibs like 
that of the Double .Axes at Knossos* lielcmgiiisj to the hist Falace Fcriod. 


" See Kiiri MdlltTr \\%tv 

(igotj), p. iuqq, Ami PL XV, One 
aHi mUL-h :is 8^ nini, m dLnncLcr [tnij 21 nun, 
ibickr 'riie litrgehi fmm thu Sliafs Gruves at 
MycvriLie did iiQt cjieccd 40 iiini. in 
^ In die nf my eNplorjinon^ of 1K94 

[ lii-as shown jjnrt s)f iJic t;ontenls of n tomb ai 
Aniira nenif Arvi on ihc S.E. roasi conL^i[]irig 
sfovcml aiidi^r 3 >c,idsy soiiit of them per- 
for 4 iciJ di^k^with slighlly cariiicited borders re- 
semtiihigiho^e from Kiikovnto^s i*| XV. 

Others viere lurrcL-shjJjietl, soiiipwliAt abrtipily 
ctitvi;d lit the coEUre^ Approaiihing in fnm 
dsose from die Tin n^ ^IVeasure (' Ap\“ AtAr,, 
1916, |i. 17, Mm.., 4), vVith 

ihew.' were uf a Irrorixe 

^wortl wiEh ii frnel) cxi-citctd median 'rib^ 
resemlsling, in less relief^ llml of n Shaft 
Irrave sword LSuplm^ .Vf 11 3 ter, luriri^ /^r 

rSSj, |i^ 

Fig. 4J, Together with ^spindle whorls' gf 
sEentite nud RX'k rry.^ial Eliere CKicurred 
ji series n( globubr bendi of red iiTid yellow 
carnelinn and uf ainethysl, the latter, at any 
rale, obviou-i imjKJrJaiions from lbg\'pt of a 
well-known \JidflU: Empire cLiss, The sepul- 
i“hraE dciKjrsit may belong Ut ilm Kirly ftart of 
I ,>L L A ft^ir Mpeeimens of die beads, 


obtained by me (with great drfhciihy) ate in 
the Asihmolean Mubcurn. jib diem, ap^eir- 
tiilfy lielungiiig to the name cohie?ti, U a red 
eotEKlian lentoid l>ead with a rade geometrical[y 
formed design, |K>£sibiy of the amuEetic class. 

* A, 7 bm/f fAr /huAk Axfi^ 
(Qiturtich, 1914, and voL 3xv)^ 

\yp. 4?-4- An amber disk eniiiocl in gold 
round its edges and about 32 niEii. in diameter 
is sliow-n iQ Fi|p. umi one oE" iwu dt^koid 

[Krads in Fig, 57, I’he material, as kindly 

analysed for me by Prof* (lEin tlbhauhen of 
Ikrlitij like tliat of the Mycenae tombs 
iSchtJubhurdl, p. 196)—' ?mt:cinilc' or true 
limber nf the Tklhic Xoithern class^ .\s rhens 
|HJtntcd oui^ the two resinous fragments found 
by Ur, Xanihiididc:? in the /Aidfft ossuary at 
PurEl in an EiM. Ill dciiosit were in all protwi- 
bility nm amber tin spite of Mosiso's incom¬ 
plete analysis (/.f Or/i;;ittide//ii CiWfr} J fir it Ur- 
raffca^ jqx .291^ zga) but resin, sucli as was used 
as a tb’odoriicer in the J^^3no4n tumbs 
of Knossos* ttKij my remarks^ preface 

Eo I'iiu/ffJ 'JlmAs fi/ (Xaniiiu- 

dides), p. xii. The Kiev amlicr lui^ also Ixien 
show 11 lo lie pure ^siiccbriteV but It ?iecms 
improbable that the MinoEin atiilwr can have 
been derived foun the I\ 3 iddle Ume[jr. 
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The operation of this Enst AdtiAtic trado route ts tniceabte in many other 
uays. At Uodona, for instance, which traditionally suiiuls in relation to it, 
have been discovered Minoan bronze swords representing^ an oulgroivth of 
tlie * horned' form,^ side by side with a tyfie of perforated a>!C characteristic 
of a large Dannbian Province,* and which in derivative forms can be traced 
as far afield as Scandinavia. The evidence of this intercourse is indeed Traces of 
still abundant in the *Sul>-Minoan * Age when iron was coming into use, 
as is well shown l>y the diffusion of certain fibula tvj>es, and it is a alnnK 
noteworthy fact that the characteristic form of the Minoan ring with its besil ™te.^ 



J’ic. 68, SiLVKR Cup, Vapjieio, 


Fig. 811, CvP( Xikxh.\gex, S.vxosv. 


set at right angles to the hoop iM?netratcd as far as Glasinatz in the Bosnian 
interior.* Of special interest, moreover, in connexion with the more Northern 
section of this route along the Elbe Valley is the recent discovery, in an 
Early Bronze Age cemetery* at Nienhagen in Saxony/ of a cup (Fig. 
which is clearly a clay imitation of the V'apheio type (Big. A clay 

liandle of the Vaplieio class from Knossos has Ijeen already represented" 
which bears the mark of its metallic origin In two imitative rivet heads. 
T he handle of the Nienhagen cup is jilaln and out of {losition, but, coupled 
with the shajie of the vessel, sufficiently indicates its parciitage. 'fhe 
Vajihcio type of cup goes hack in Crete well into the Third Middle Minoan 


' Karapaiios, Detiiwr tS its ruhtes, LVl l, 
1, 2. 

* Op, riL, n. I.IU, 4. 

’ For the ring type And Sub'Minaan in* 
fluenccs in £o 5 niA,&c., hdow.pi 197 seqq. 
and Fig. 108 . 

* /ahressehrift fiir dk Vifr^'isthkhit dtr 

idihsiseh^thUringiuhtn Ltinder, k, 11 , X, 5. and 
see H, Motelindi, 77,78. Unfortunaidy 

tlie cxACi c?rcuinslAncL-s of the find are Jioi 


I'crLun. "nie cemetcrj-, howeier, to trhich 
I his cup belonged nasof the 'Aimjctitx ’ chvs*, 
so nnnied after I ho great cemetery south of 
Prague (sec V. (lordon (.'hlidc, Daim 
HttropfOM CwiliziftioH, p. 191 seqq.J. 

' Silver cujt from Vapheio tomb: dratvn by 
Gilliiiron, pen.\ 11 eight S5 mm., tli.ini. 118 mm. 

* P, 6 f M,, i, p, 545 and Fig. 18 . 1 ,^ 1 (opp, 
p. 242). This specimen proLkabiy belongs lo 
the Early pUa^c of M. ,M. HI, 
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Poriotl,' .iml a (me stone copy fouiiU at Knossos * is given below, belonging 
to the beginning of L. M. I. The 'floruit' of this form of vessel may be 
placed about 1600-1500 li.c. 

It is clear that by the closing M. M. Ill phase and the early part of 
tl:e Late Minoan Age tliis East Adriatic trade line was playing an impor¬ 
tant part, and the appearance in the Sixth Shaft Grave of the bronze halberd 
with its J'ar Western asstxiiacioiis points, as we have seen, to a linking up of 
this route with that which reached tlie Iheric lands West of the Alps by 
way of the I’o Valley, At the same time the other indications above given tend 
to show that at a someirhat earlier stage, going back at least to the latter part 
of the Early Minoan Age, the main Western relations of Crete and the 
Aegean world Jay rather iji the direction of Southern and Central Italy, of 
Sicii}^ and the Tyrrliene shores. The discovery in the Monte Kradoni 
deposit of an Early Minoan dagger blade in association with an omantental 
boss of the conical Iberic and Celtic type, made of tin, supplies a strong hint 
that the influx of this metal, which at that cpocli began to transform Aegean 
metallurgy, came from that side. By the beginning of the Middle IMtnoan 
Age the metal Inij^lemcnts and wcaixjns begin to contain the full [iroportion 
of to [ler cent, tin alloy with copper. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the first prevalence of true broiij:e in Egypt 
at the same epoch coincides with the diffusion there of a curvilinear system 
of decoration taken over from the Cretan side, and in which, as will be shown. 
Early Minoan elements were blended with others which had a wider Aegean 
range.* It seems probable that both these contemporary phenomena were 
due to Minoan agency, facilitated by the transit route across the Island. 

As regards this transit route, it is certainly a suggestive circumstance 
that an important fragtncnl of an Egyptian sepulchral relief, belonging 
apparently to the beginning of the Middle Kingdom,* antidjtales by some five 
centuries die general features of one of the n elbknowii scenes of the Tomb 
ofRekhmara in which Minoan representatives are seen bearing ingots as 
gi fis to Pliaraoh s vir.ier. '1'he ingots, whicli arc here twrne by the first three 


^ An cx^inpk o^jciirrctl in u M.M. Ill in¬ 
terment (iS^'iigerp tft iAi Is/nfiJ 

p. (n. XI1/ 

^ Sec belong p. jS<i and Kijj, 212^ 

* Jkc J 40, 

• The frii^ment was firai published hy 

Dr W. Mas m she Tin-i pnj-i of hh 

yriW A'fWurirAfT i i ngt on, Cn r- 


negic Im^iisuliDn, igofi* p. 5 set|q-)* who there 
attiihutiid ii iij the Si^th Hj^'nasty. in the 
iccond %oliimenf \Ut Jitfsfan-Afs (p, rSj), how¬ 
ever, he Inclines to dale it to ihe begfnnhig 
of tile ^tiddSe Km^^dnrn. Mr^ K LL GriMth 
MrriiGs i ‘ I am preity sure 1 his is the real dale, 
very liktily as early as Mentholpof ihe Kkvcrili 
J H'nasty,' 
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figures of tlie relief,' are in this case of white metai, aiiiKireiitlj' tin, instead 
orbronze, and have the rectangular shape with a iierforatioii at one end of the 
Early Kingdom in Eg\pt in place of the later type with incurving sidts. 
Though the facial type is not characteristic and the hair Is not distiEictively 



I'10. i>fK liinTTrAif Sisia i-CHiiAL Kkum- ok thf. tlECiNN'ixc, ok tUk Mujoli: Kiscuom 

S11 ow I ^■G 'I'K I JiUTAK SICS |1 KA RIVG I NUOtS. 


Mmoaii^ the pale reel of the skiri fits in well with such anaiinbiitiQn smc^^this 
js the conventional ' Aegean ‘ tint, slightly jjaler than that of the Egyptian,- 
and in contrast to the yellow Asiatics, Moreover, if, as it seems, the metal 
carried Is to be identified with tinAits European source so far as the ^lediler- 
rancaii basin is concerned is generally acknowledged for llie earlier ]KTiod 
of its use* For these reasons great probability may be tliought to attach to 


* I hti froiil fiiTure^ \vliose skin colour 
yclloi^r iinj ihcrcfare Asiaiic^ bears urs itnc-ert^in 
5ub-tri[iii|T|||^r ohjccL 

* .Max MlfcllcTp fl/, iTfXj ii, Uic 

opinion that iht brown-red legs seen iti the 
upijcr TOW art! those of Bedouin, coloured 
as in soniie otEurr cases like Bi^yptuins. 

ir- X 


* 'J'hc wtird JAfr given in the inscription 
above (the beginning of which is cmgTiKfiic) 
hicEudes Sead^ hut as W. tiller 

obsmes {ffp. tiV,, [it. 6, note 3), Mt is not very 
prolxiblc tliat this less esteemed metal is 
meant iii oiir boastful re|jrescnlaiion 


Tribu¬ 
tary' Ein 
be liters 
on Xllh 
Dynn 

incnL 


Wcne tbc 
bearers 
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W. Mas Mriller’s suggestion^ that, in spite of cerlain hybrid elements* in 
the design, we have here to deal with Miitoans. This oflertorj* scene “ is itself 
of the greatest interest as supplj'ing ait earlier model of the simiLir groups 
in tombs like those of Sen mitt and Ins successors, of early Eighteenth Dynasty 
date, and supplies at the same time a prototype of the great processional 
compositions that seem to have played such an inii>ortaut part In the wall 



I‘n!. ill- ' J*)Li;ni Til's Fl^sk ' of Tjs, Abviws, Kcyit. 


decoration of the L,ate Minoan Palace at Knossos. The discovery, to which 
attention will be called below,* of a remarkable terra-eotta relicf of a youth 
in the attitvide of the ‘cupbearers* of these frescoes in a deposit at Knossos 
belonging to the dose of the Thlni Middle Minoan Period has now supplied 
an earlier proof of the reaction on Minoan art of Egy'ptian pi ototj pes like 
tliat of the al)ove sepulchral reiief^ 

IL is noteworthy that the most curious l>y-product of the tin-trade of 
Ancient Egypt that has come to light is a ‘pilgrims flask’ entirely of that 


* O/f* If Pi 5 

* E.g. Ihc linen igiirmeiTits ^ covering the 

left shciuttler and leavingtl^e rinhi t>n e tJ^pDsed \ 
w'hicii recur In ihc case of Asiatic ^i^llres. 
1'he Ihrowtni^ stinks held by thenn were com¬ 
mon to the pcofiles as wclE m to 

Asiaticsp wime^ tiiose engraved on tlie back¬ 
ground of the design on the cimical i>ilver 


rhyton frum ihe hoiiirth ^^ycen 4 le Shaft tjniive. 

• The foremost of the youths bear^ a 

curinu!^ ohject^ perhnps i»f tlicsanie material as 
the which s<imew1iftt resembles a trun- 

caltd prow^ of a vesjiel. It may have had some 
votive sigiiificancCi but it is eteir that it must 
have been ofinirinsie value. 

* Sec p. and Fig, iS 7 , 
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metal fountl in an early Eighteenth 1 dynasty interment at Ahydos.’ and now icstpiinn 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford (Fiir. Dl). This form of vessel, whicli w-- 
appears for the first time in Egypt at that date, ami b fairly common in clay,« 
has a very early Aegean liistory* The ‘Bask* body, which looks as if it 
originated in leather-work, chough sometimes coupled with a mouthpiece of 
the beaked gourd type, appears already at Troy * and Yorian* A fragment of 
a similar vessel was found at PhylakopI belonging to tlie beginning of the 
Middle Cycladic Age,* and the 1925 season s work at Knossos prodiiccd 
a fine example, illustrated below.* of a more developed pltase of its evolution 
in M, M, II polychrome w are. From the closing M. M. II |>hasc onward the 
' pilgrim’s flask ’ is a recurring Miiioan form, with or without n base,^ The 
possibility certainly suggests itself that this Egyptian s|>eclmen of pure On 
may afford a clue to the Aegean medium throtigh W'hich the metal reached 
ihe month of the Nile. The shape itself points to distant travel. 

Some indication of the part which Minoan commerce seems to liave 
played in transporting tin extracted from the L'aiuabfian ranges on the one side Wcaitrn 
or from Cornwall on the other has been alread}* drawn'* frtun the Western 
diflusEon of a class of segmented beads of a form which Crete early derived 'scr- 
from Egypt. It maj be here noted that iliongli fiitence beads of this type i,i,ads*' 
are nnknow’n in Minoan deposits till the closing pliase of the Middle Minoan 
Age(M, M. HI),'' ora date to i6oo c, steatite examples 

uere already comlnjj into vogue in M. M. or about 2100 u. c\, anil [ii 
stone indeed the type seems to go back in Kgypt to late pre-dynastic limes 
as ’^vell as 10 the earl\' daj s of Ashur/^ Where in the West we find (.lerina¬ 
tives of this lype in other materials than steatite, suda as Imne and stone, a 


* J^clriti, iii, p. 50 and I'l. X^■1L 

11 liy Fiof^ J\.. H. (.'hurcli and 

|>rovt!t] lo lie ptiru Un. 

" In the c.Tse of fi small nvo-handled 
ba?i[er Ihisk fhf this kind ot K-iiiie^os ll's lime 
in iiie Lrniv, ColL Museum, a sili'tT base is 
added, 

Sr hi ie am mi's SfiifuJi/uisg, Xa 6 j6, Eind cL 
I I. Schmir.kp atid //tm, ] 157- 

Zw. Ftg; shows a more iiornml neck 
with Iwu h[mii]^ and a llaUening at ihe base 
of the tKKly. 

* A'ritis^ J/mnj/n rusn^ vol. pL i 

(Fnrsdyke)p A. 

' PL IXp I j (C. (L hdgafT 10 &). 

Owing to ibe ^ man ' character of the |iaijiied 

N a 


design lij*, Mackenzie refers ilic vessel to 
M.C. I raiber limn U.tL 11 L 
* See [ 1 . and Fig, t:ilt <l. 

■ lA, Fij^. ^ r. 

' Z’, i, pp. Figs. 351, 35?. 

" Tn the Temple Repositodes at Knossas 

riV-L 

As, fur instance. In the Os'iLiry of 

Kalathiaitii, XHinthudides^ Thmfif (f/ 

Ifattn'i (irand, lhoop)v PL XITII A No Sap. 
and llml of Platanns {iff, «/,+ PL hVIIh 
Su. I i4p; fifili Ihcrad from L), I'he deposits 
in which ihcfse heids vvcTc fotjnd lic?oin;ed fii 
liQlh cases ajiparently to M, M, L 

Mr, W CL Childe informs me that a stone 
examjile of a fiegmeniat Ijead with a gold 
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date approaching the higher level Is not therefore excluded. This observa¬ 
tion ntay be borne in mind in considering the fine specimens of stone beads of 
this form from the Aveyron dolmens where we may trace the iiiiluence of the 
North-Western line of this conunerce, on tlie way to tlie Lower Gironde. 

While considering this evidence of the overland course of early com¬ 
merce towards the Nortij-West, the more direct lines across the sea that brought 
the Eastern coasts of Spain into connexion with Sicily and tlie Maltese 
Ishuitls, and tlie Tyrrhene and Ionian coasts of Italy, must not be left out 
of account. As already observed, it is a mistake to suppose that primitive 
navigation—much as it seems to have avoided iron-boiiiul headlands—slirank 
from consideralile sea-passages. It may intleed be inferred that the direct 
oversea intercourse between Crete and the Nile Valley tliat existed from a 
remote iireliistoric epoch had had a Western extension. Not onh' tlo im- 
[jortetl beads and their copies such as are recordei.1 from the cemeteries of the 
rich silver-mining region of South-Eastern Sjiain * alTortl a strong presiimp 
tion of this, but the primitive stone images foimd in the .same conte.Nt may be 
certainly lield to stand in a dependent relation with regard to an Aegean class 
belonging to a ciiluiral jihase equivalent to the last Early Minoan I’eriod, 

'I’hc lrace,s of Minoan injhience on the curvilinear decoration of the 
Maltese moiiuntents, suggested by me long since, have been conlirtned by 
a verj' detailed parallel supplied by a characteristic M. M. 11 vase ]>attern, 
to which attention has been called in the first volume of this work.- Further 
corres|Kindeiicesin more than one direction, w'hich it is impossible to pass over, 
are given below. That the Maltese i-slanders, whose ancient pillar worship 
shows so many parallels with that of the Minonns. received more titan one 
cultural impulse from the early Cretans can hardly be doubted in view of 
recent discoveries, though the manifestation of this often takes an independent 
and divergent shape, 

Malta itself, forming a kind of half-way house between the Eastern and 
Western Mediterranean basin, was well adapted to become a maritime staple 
of l^Thioan commerce with the Iberic World. It lies indeed almost in mid 
channel, facing the strait that separates Sicily from Cape Bon on the 
African side, and must have derived, hi the most ancient as well as modern 
times, an importance w ith regard to maritime traffic quite disproportionate 
to its size, 

plaiting is to bo 5een In ihe pre-dynistic stiries IsAfar-T^//tpiI i/i ^'Issi/r, p. SJj 

at Univtisity Colieg^. IximiorK SegmctiSud Fjg. Gl, r- 

Ul^cIs in glared Trii were found At Ashur \i\ ibe * /\ JA, ip p, note jn 

it stratum (f. 3000 ilc ); A, \V, Andrae, JJk * /A, pp, Figs. 11 ^ 1 , jfr, 
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The Mcgalkhic ^lotunnent-s of the islaiuis cantvot themselves be 
regarded as representing an imported style of striicturt'. On the coittrarj" 
they must be taken as standing in sifit, tit geographical relatioti to a West 
Mediterranean Insular group, Including the and ‘ Tombs of the 

Giants’ of Sardinia, and the JVttas or A’fJt'f/ftr—'ship'-like vaults—of the 
Balearic Islands, but finding simpler though miglit}' parallels tlirougboiit 
a wide Iberian and Britannic regiond On the North African side again, 
linked by the IMegali chic remains of the small island of PatUel lari a, widespread 
parallels occur, tnore primitive, indeed, but at times of a ver}'- suggestive 
nature. I'hus at Mile!! in Tunisia a monument occurs consisting of three 
large dolinen-like chambers on each side of a central corridor.- Dolmens of 
a simple form are scattered over a wide North .African tract, and the field of 
comparison lias been now extended by the discovery of Neolithic e.\amp]es 
of similar structures In the Nile \’alley ttselfd 

Owing doubtless to the advantageous position of the island, on a main 
highway of intercourse, its monuments had already by the close of the insular 
Stone Age attained a degree of structural elaljoraiion and ornament in 
advance of those of the other regions occupied by this widely dilYused family. 
Sometliiiig of what seems to have been origtnall) a simple sepulchral plan 
clung to them to the last, and the pairs of apsidal recesses on each side of 
a central gangway that rise liefore us at llagiar Kim, Mnaidra, Giganieia. 
and elscu'hcre arc In principle the same as those ^^']dch on a smaller scale 
we find in the chambered Long Barrows'' of Uleyor Wayland’s Smithy and 
’^vhicli, as noted above, recurs in the case of a 'I'linisian monument. 'Uiai 
sepulture had actually been practised within the Maltese Megalilhic hiiilding 
had seemed to me from my first acquaintance with them to l>e indicated 
by the cists in places siiperim[)OScd oit one another, and by the re¬ 
semblances presented by the wlndow-like openings of some of the cells to the 
Sicilian /of/iie a fousim and the similar rock tombs of Chaouacb in Tunisia.* 


“ In Myc, 7 w ffwe/ /h//ar Cu//^ i^oti 
p. 9S fttKiq, //.S., xxi (i9tji), |)| 5 l 99- 

204) I liatl already |>oiniLHl CfUt the Lmc jiljice of 
ibcai! moniimeETtSkis against thereceivtrd thc^jry* 
lhat they were of * rhefcnictan' nrigin. The 
same conclusions were independcnily brought 
out lay Hr. Albert Mayr in his jnore elaborate 
siudvp Die I)efihni}/rr 

(x\bbandliiiigen dcr K, bayer, Atad+dcr 
U'iss., I. Cl, XX. nd.p iiL Ablb+t 190 r)* 

' Ik^rtholon^ iSSS. p. 420 

stcjcij. ; cL IV[ayTp Die I/fSfl p- 39. 


I bad an op^iorlunliy of exa milting «onte of the 
Tunisian dr^lmeni^ in 1S96, 

® Ml Qusbell infomAS mu that dolmens 
havcl.K:cn rcccnlly found in llie nelghbourhnod 
of true Neoliihic inicrments and liut 
near Giiro 

* Oil these seeespccially J. Thurn.im, 
xliij p. 3 oS seqf|. 

^ .l/ir, 'fra aFtd Di/Dr 0/^4 99 and 

102. I visited die dolmens and rochtumbs of 
ebaouach in Marcb^ 1S95* 
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T ills sepulclvral coiiiiexioii has since been borne out by the discovery of ihe 
underground vauhs and cells at [ lal-Salllenip reproducing many of the fcatares 
of the free standing piles but containing actual interments,* That there was 
a fundamental relation to the cult of the dead may be safely inferrech but 
these great monunients must in the mam be regarded as representing a 
higher religious stage and as devoted to the worship of divinities, who, like 
the great Minoan Cjoddess, may have coiTtbiiied, together witli clithonic 
attributes, a celestial character. 1 he elaborate ritual arrangemetits for what 
seems to have been predomiiiantly at least an aniconic cult witli pillars and 
cones as the objects of worship and the oracular nooks u'ith mysterious holes 
for communication point certainly to an onganizeci priesthood. Tiac merchant 
venturers ot the Priest-Kings of Crete must have found here a sacerdotal 
dispensation which they could well understand. Prehistoric Malta indeed as a 
Holy Island, with foreign barter protected by the local priesthood anil subject 
to recognized dues, w'Ould have beeit a lavoured goal for early navigation. 
It may well bo that the Minoan traders here secured a market in which their 
conUl be exchanged for the products of tlie most distant ^Vest 
M ctli teiTa nea n regions. 

For the chronology of these Megalithic sanctuaries themselves the dis¬ 
covery in the sepulchral deiwsit of 1 lal-Tarxien of a knobbed bone object* 
identical m type with others from tombs and cave dwellings of the First 
Sikel I'criod " and the third stratum of the Second City of Troy* affords 
a welcome clue. This object, which seems to belong to the early phase of 
the First Middle Jlinoan Period,' may ivcll be taken to mark the beginning 
of the direct trade relations between the Maltese Islands and the Aegean of 
ivliich, for various reasons, we may trace a record in the later decoriitivc 
elements of these Monuments. Even tliough the date of their foundation 
may be considerably higher than this, we may infer that it lies well within 
the litnits of the Chalcoliiliic Age in the Mediterranean n.'gion, To call the 


’ Ir view of ibc discwciy at l-fal-Siidicni, 
Dr, A. %[a}T {Zeitsckr. /. Elktuilo^’k, xl, 
p. 5,19) aCH^epitd ray tiew that the sanctuaries 
were in port ronticctcd with sepulchral riles. 
For reasons given lielow. I am unable to follow 
him, hoHvever (n/, fit., p. 500), in hitting the 
Cretan eom|MiristJiM as evidence tliat Ha|- 
Saflieni finds are of ' ,Mycctiaean or, rather, 
“ IJile ,\lycenaoan ** date’. 

’ , Isx (19^0), p. 195, Fig, 19. 

This relic was not rccagnired by its discoverer. 


[t is simply described as an ivory object 55 mm. 
long with five round busses. 

' af M. i, p. 21 f Fig. 3, 

' A. lltitre, Troja und liion, i, [x jgj, 
Fifi- 37 fi- 

* 'I he stage of evolutiaa of the dagger 
hlades belonging to ilie ’IVDjan stratum in 
which similar oitjects were found seems to 
correspond with that of M, M, I a. The short 
IrianEutar E. .^f. I-II type is already a distant 
reminiscence^ 
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monuments Neolilhic indeetl, on the purely negative evidence due to the 
iion<li SCO very of metal implements, is wholly unwarranted.^ 

In comparing the curvilinear and spiral decoration of the blocks and Aiaitcsc 
pottery of the Maltese Monuments with Mirioan and Aegean forms one 

iim 


Fiq. QuADRL'PLbL SPIKAL P.VTTrWS, FROM MALTILsr-; ^[(tOALlTillC Sa^CTI'AHV, 



a S 

Fro. 03, rr. Lower Part of M. 11 Polvchroaie Vase ; U^'DEk Side of Bowl 
FRO,M the. Meo.vlithic Sanctuarv of HaL'TaRXIEN, Mat.ta- 

important point at once emerges. The Maltese examples do not in any case a sccim- 
represent tlve earliest stage of such patterns, \\'here such designs occur 
they illustrate a secondary stage of evolution in which the curs'es or coils 
are furnished with projecting spurs, or buds, as in the t[uadruple coil scheme 
shown in Fig. 9 ^. These buds, in the mature aspect of the local style, grow 

’ The term ' Neolithic' b nevertheless coiUmually used in the Reports of the tcceni 
discovenes in 
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into regular branches atul sometimes assume aiuler-Uke forms. A comparison 
has already been given above between the design on a fine M. M. 11 jog 
from the Kamarcs Cave showing S-iike scrolls with a kind of budded stem 
beiwceti (see Eig. D 3 ,(t)' and the very similar design on an incised and inlaid 
bowl from Hal'Tar}:ien repeated in Fig, !)3, A® 

A nciiV class of early Maltese decoration has been supplied by the 
Hypogacum of IT:il-$aliieiii, two of the vaults of which are adorned with 



Flo. OL 


J'AINTUD CKILl Vq, 1 I ypcksaeum QF H AL-!^AFI.1KX1, 


I'amtcd patterns supplying a rude parallel to the ceiling designs of Ancient 
and the Minoaii world. Uiie of these is shown in Fig. !i4,* In this 
case the |irincipal unit seen on the borders of the vault is the S-scroll com- 
laned into a triquetral arrangement, which again was a favourite Minoan 
device reproduced on seals of the first tno Middle Minoan Feriods.* The 
nucleus of these is shown in Fig. 05 , side by side with a section of the 
I lal-Satlioni border decoration (Fig. !) 5 ,; 5 ). Here again some of the coils show 


^ The di^sijrn fs in /\ 

p. 261, Fij;j+ into a ^ceiling pLittern *. 

/\ 0 / JAj vol. Ip |K 265, Fig. 1 nip+ Schuch- 
liardtp who ( Ait^uroJ^ft, 19 f yi^ p, i aeq-q*} rcjjir-o- 
tJucci* W)me other lipimliforni patterns on Muh 
tese pon^p rightly points ojt the conneston w'l'Ut 
MinEMn polychrome deeonLtEon. Bin lie reaci 
the evidence bticfcwards mid niLikes the quite 
mdrni^sibk statement (p 1S4): *Der Karnare^- 
Stif . . . hat seine Vorsturen m Midta, .dier 


Krem lifit seine A'olk-nciung gcbmclil(Re¬ 
peated in Ed. 2^ iy;6p p. 107.) 

The ceiling of the other painted i.lianibcr 
islioivs coils temiinntinj; in dhiks and nnller 
patterns (Zam m It, /rti/ SnjTtV/A w, 

-^ralia, 1925, J*L 2 l (Cf, Schnchhardtr 
^fitir/a (4919), ip. iSi, Fig. 53, where, p. 179. 

there is also a development of the 
ceiling shown in Fig. U t.) 

* ,Sce below, p 197 , Fig. JOG. 
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escresceiicts such as we also see attached to those on the Cretan signets. 
The frieze here formed of a conjunction of S-scroI!s also finds an interesting 
conijianson in the clevclopment of a combination of the parallel Minoan class 
of C-scrolis (Fig. bii) seen on an ]i. M. Ill painted jugd 

In the central space of the Ilal-Saflieni ceiling the coiled decoration is 
much broken iip,bnt it is Interspersed with large disks such as are constantly 
associated with the curvilinear patterns of Minoan .Art about the beginning of 



ft & 

Fic, 05. n. Xuci.Kfs or TRtfjufiTKAt. Sh.\l Tvi-k comuinf.I)) ; Stenosr 

Dr l^Ditni'R V>lLCOkATIO!tf, liAL-SArLIIrlNl. 



Fig. tlO. C"5CRorj.S conniNKO: I)Evr;i,orjn:jrr or F.\ri'ERS o\ K. Jf, HI Jug. 

the Middle Minoan Age. It may be snfhctent here to refer to a class of clay 
sepulchral chests and j'ars of which good examples of M. M. 1 a 

date were found in the Pacliyamnins Cemetery (Fig. ii 7 , The disks In 

this case not only serve the practical purpose of forming the starting-point 
of scrolls, but also break away from them and appear as on the Hal-Saflieni 
ceiling in isolated positions (Fig. ‘,i7, if, f). and, indeed, on the Jar (E'ig. b*. <;) 
become quite independent features. It will be seen, moreover, from I'ig. hS, 
showing a part of one of the wcll-knowm Melian bird vases, that the infliience 
of such a liecoratlve scheme was still strong enough in the closing phase of 
the Middle Minoan Age to impose Itself on vase-painters outsitle Crete. 
1 he outlines of the birds here are, in fact, artfully fitted in with remini¬ 
scences of a pattern of large disks and connecting scrolls. A further 
example of the evolution of such patterns is seen In the ‘ racquet and ball' 
grotip to be described below.* 

‘ See P. nf M,-, it p. I TO, Fig. 77 . k 


The disk 
motive. 


* See p. 313. 






Fih. P7, Disks ipf RET.AtloN to ok (n) akd Sepulchai. Jars. 



I'lo. its. Paht or DrisfoK osj Memak JIiro Vase, showing Influea-ck or Linkep 

Scroll ako Hisk Paitehk. 
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III view of some of the smaller relics brouglit to light in the recent 
excavations at Hal-Tarxien we may even go farther and discern in certain 
structures that must have been contemporary with the later phase of the 
saiictuarj' a direct architectural inlluence from the Minoan side. A small 
model, executed apparently in the local limestone, of a building with an altar 
like erection above is seen in big. ibid The increasing projection upwards of 
the stages of the cornice in both cases answers to a marked characteristic of 



Pic. !ltl, p.vitT OF McxiAirvaa 
.4i.tAR.uKE Erection of [.imestonk, 

HAr-'l’AMNUJcN. 



Fig, ion, Al^ar arovf* ^^rNlA- 
tureGold Shrine. A [vcKxNah, archi¬ 
tecturally HRNPERED, 


the Minoan Order as Illustrated by a \''ariety of examples belonging to the close 
of the lliclcllc Minoan Age* Tills not only appears la the c^se of the copings of 
entablatures* but is also applied to pilasters or consoles such as those which 
supported the base of reliefs on the Palace walls at Iviiossos, the outer faces 
of ihe stepped profile sometimes sloping slightly inwards. (See p. 815^ beIovv\) 
The central prominence of the little repousse gold shrines from the 
Afycenae Shalt Graves—^rendered in a more strictly architccturxil fasl^ion in 
Fig. —^ma) be tliought Indeed to carry this comparison a step farther, 

for here we sec an altardike structure, superimposed on the graduated coping 
as in the case of the stone object from Hal-Tarxien, The miniature terra¬ 
cotta shrine from Knossos itself supplies a good parallel for votive objects of 
this ebss,^ 

Another relic here found is a fragment of a red-faced vessel (Fig* 101)+^ 

^ 1916, Pi, XXIV, yt!t found elsewhere^ 

if thtre dcscril>cd as * modd of a Kco- * 0/ pp, 220, 221 and I'igK 100 * 

liihic building \ Dr+ ^nimit obstrvts in llie ^ Zaniinir^ xs, 1920 ('rhind 

text (p, 142) that no buiidbg of this kind has Report on the l-lal Tarsieji Kscavadons), 
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showing on incised design Jillcd with wiiite material, of a building with walls 
of isodomlc masonry and apparently a group of three piJlars In an opening. 
1 Jic isotlon^ic masonry represents an acl' 
vaiiccd ardiitectiiral stage: at Troy It is 
only found in the Sixtli City, and in Egj pt 
itself is more characteristic of Rainessitle 
times, rile general appearance indeed of 
this ardiitectiiral design recalls the faience 
platpies tvilli the ’Mouse facades’ from 
the Kiiossian deposit’ or the castellated 
isodoniic Imildings of the Zakro scalings. 

We are lar away indeed from ‘ Neolithic 
models I The pillars in the opening again 
suggest a strong analogy with such Minoan 
religions scenes as that on the signet-ring 
from Knossos showing a sacred pillar stand- 
ing within the door opening of a /caic/ios ilie 
tia][s of wh[ch are also hiiilt of stjiiare’Cnt 
masonry.'^ Groups, apparently of three 



__: ct . 

-—- 

Kni. lOL iNcisiiD AKn Inlaid 
Design with lisorpoMic Masonry. 


columns, the central one higher than the others, are seen on two stone reliefs 
rom lal- Farxien between two obese figures of the usual class (Fig, ti, 

111 another case we see the lower part of a miniature grotij) of two coliiinn.s 
between piers ♦ (Fig, Ui;l). 

In view of these |)arallcls new significance may be thought to attadi to 
the obvious resemblance between the foliated reliefs on one of the altars of 
lagiar Kim resembling a fern of the spleen-wort genus showing fronds 
symmetrically arranged on each side of a single stalk—and a recurring vege¬ 
table type which appears on a faience chalice from the Temple Re]>ositoHes 
of Knossos and a repouss^ gold cup from the Fourth Shaft Grave 


I'i. XV I, J*ig. j,and |X. 109. * It is of a light 
rt:d colour and highly polished. The lines 
are deep and filled with a white paste. The 
perpendicular lines depict battlements, sur¬ 
mounted by merlons or crenelles or their early 
equivalents.’ 1 prefer to sec a lintel probably 
of wood, suppfirlitig stone blocks held by 
:iDDLh<;r t>c,tni nhaic- 

* r. 0/ Af., vuL i.p. 301 stiYi and ¥ig. 1 ^ 2 ^. 
U’hctliiT these Tali.nCIS pfar[ues hdonj; to the 
closing phase of M. M, II or the hi^fnniRg of 


.M. [ID we tiirty aiipro.vimutely date them 
aljOLiE 1700 IL c 

^ /\ a/ Ip p, i 5 oj 1 %. 1 J 5 . 

ks, 11 . .XV, J igs, I 
h I'hese show two sides of a block 
on the from of winch I.s the lower pArt of an 
obese female fii^urc with jileated skirt, 

* ^^anirint, .Jnksvii ^igib), Vl 
X XIV. A grou p of three piIkirs with rounded 
lops also occurs. 
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at Mycenae, all probably belongtng to tlie latter lialf of the Tliird Middle 
Minoan Period, 

I he general slmilanty of the Minoan and Mciliese cult cannot be dis- Dcuiiled 
puted, riie aiticonic worship seems in both cases to be contiecieil with 



Ftc, In*, Reliicfs SHOWING Grouj>s ok ukiwurn anh hksihl Oiiesk 1'i-:.maI.e 

Ficures* Hai.-Tarxikn, 


matronly divinities. By themselves the common elements in the pillar worship 
might not be taken to imply more than that both cults belonged in themselves 
to the same baetyhe stage of primitive religion. But when such scenes a|>iiear, 
as here shown, in connexion with columns 






of an ativaiiced archltt^ctural type very lar 
removed froni the menhirs and rouy:h 
supporting blocks of rnie Neoilthk fashion 
and in specialized archlreclural forms sucli 
as the mimature shrines and altar; when 
w e see the pillars tliemselves in the opening 
of a building of advanced isodomlc structure, 
and nott% bcsitlcs^ the derivative siage in 
^vhicli the curvilinear form of decoration 
first appears on these monuments^ we are Colusins iitTMtiiN PiLURis, J-lAr^- 
compelled to go beyond such general cotn- 
parisons and to recognize a very real re¬ 
action from the AHnoan side on the externals of the Maltese cult in Its 
developed form. 

The converging indications alxive noted point to the early part of the 
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Middle Mii;oati Age, or a date approximating to 2100 D. c, as tlie c|ioch 
whei) this Cretan and Aegean fnlluencc drst begins to make itself manifest. 
1 he more advanced evidences ol this connexion would seem, however, best 
compatible with forms in vogue towards tJie close of the Middle Minoan Age. 
An archaeologicJil icytatitits s tii tlie lower direction has now* been supplied 
l>j a recent discovery of 1 rolessor T. dammit whde excavating the buried 
sanctuary of I lal -1 arxien,^ Overlying a de|JOsit of drifted sand, about a nieire 
thick, above the floor of the original structure he found in fact a group of 
cremation interments representing the fully developed insular liroiue Age - 
and exhibiting a wholly new type of culture, in the fjolterj"' of which, 

for instance, ;ill tmees of the earlier curvilinear decoration have tiisajipeared. 
In this deposit, separated thus from the earlier remains by an appreciable 
interval of time and beiongiiigr, so far as it is riosslble to judge, to a new and 
immSive ethnic element, there nevertheless occurred perforated ornaments of 
birds'bones carved in imit.ation of the segmental class of beads.and affording 
continuous illustration of some connexion with tlte source of such obiects, 
apparently dating from tlie Late l^Tinoan Age. 

It has been already suggested that on one side the Minoan Religion had 
Iseeii influenced through the very early Libyan connexion which has received 
illustration in a prcviotis Section. It seeitis permissible therefore to suppose 
that the parallelism between Minoan cult and that of the Maltese sanctuaries 
may eventually explain itself by a chain of connexion along the North African 
(-’oast. 

As far a,s history goes back the Maltese Island.-! have belonged ethnb 
call) to that region. Iheir inhabitants, once ‘ Li by-Phoenician are to-day 
■ Christian Arabs *. 11 is iioieworthy indeed that the nude class of obese female 
images in a squatting pose found in the Maltese sanctuaries And their nearest 
analogies in pre-dynastic Egyptian examples such as those of Naqada. 
Shallow bowls again of a type found 111 the hypogaeiim of HabSafiieni, with 
goats and hulls incised around,* recall the similar pans of Gebelein,^ Naqada/ 
and other prehistoric cemeteries of the Nile Valley with painted figures of 
animals. In default, intleed, of intermediate links such conqKirisons mav l>e 
tlionght too distant to carry conviction. The similarities presented, however, 

’ Xtalithk M^Ka * X. Taglf.ftrm, fJvtrpm!Annnh r,f Arch., 

\ArthaHilogm, vol. IxvM (1916), p. ii7seqq,) iii. ]>], Xv. 

and SecondKetort on the JM- Tur^ku /.'.vtatw- « J. xMora-m, Origines de MV,/* ( 

item {Arrhaeohg^a, vol. Ixviii (191;), p, a6j p}. H. 

seqq), Jhird fieport {ih., vol. Isx, 1919. » I'cirie anil Quibtll. \itqada and /htUas. 

P »79«W)- l“l. XXIX. JS. 97 . 

■ vfjL h\% |i. 134 saijq. 
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by the triple coUininar {froups such as the above with the recurring tvjihties 
of [>i]1ar^ often above altar-bases—thousands of which arc scattered over the 
Liby-Phoenician world, are too striking to be merely fortuitous, Sucli groups 
are associated with the names and symbols of Baal I laman and of his consort 
Tanit,' the former of whom, soiiietiines personified ivitli rams liorns, is icleo' 
deal with tile old Libyan God of the Oasis, otherwise confounded with the 
Egyptian Amon.“ This divinity, the classical Zens Ammon, had absorbed, 
as the the soothsaying powers attributed by the Libyans 

to their dead, and it is clear that such a cult fits in well with the oracular 
rites and funereal associations of the Megalithic sanctuaries. 

The connexion, already suggested in tins work, of the Cretan Mother 
Goddess—on one side, at least of her spiritual being—with Neitli, the Delta 
Goddess, would bring Minoan cult into relation with other aspects of the 
Libyan religion. The substantial identity of Neiih with the Ansean 
Goddess of the Lake Trltonis {otherwise assimilated to the Saitic ‘Athena' 
of I ferodotiis) has Iieen demonstrated by Orlc Bates,* who, with good 
reason, has expressed a strong suspicion that the latter divinity is to be iden¬ 
tified with the Dia CtK/es/is of Carthaginian Africa, the Consort of the 
Libyan Sky Godd It seems possible that, owing to some deep-hing affinities 
of the kind indicated, the Minoan merchants who tx hypollmi found a market 
ill the Maltese Islands had recognized a certain religious comtiuinity 
in the local cult, while the islanders themselves may have readily aca^jitetl at 
their hands some of the externals of a parallel form of w'Orship more civilized 
than their own. 


' Sometimes the Iwo baetylfc trinities of 
Itaa] Hainan and Taitit are pla^'cd side by 
side on the same stela above a common 
altar, cf, R, I’ietschmann, Gtsch. dcrPhotitiaer, 
P- 1Q5, 

’ See Olid Hates, Tht Eastern IJh'ant, 
p. 190 seqq. 

* /A, p. 103 seqq. 


' F^’or the African Sky (itHf, the 'S.'Uumus’ 
of Roman ntonements, sec especially J, "rou* 
Uiin. Ee Safnrni t/ei in Jfriea Rmmna eti/fit, 
' Satumus' tras associated with ‘one of these 
vague nattire Goddesses of whom Rhea Cylwle 
and Ops Regina were exain|i!es‘ (Bates, o/. 
eit., p. JO I), 
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RUitra %i}avc of Cretan and A^ean influtnee on Middle Kingdom 
: Spiraliform Aegean patterns hi Crete merged with iudigenons (urvi- 
linear system: This independent system already evolved before close of Early 
Alinoan Age: Eiitked C- ciud %^scrolls i ' Tendrilicd' S-patterii on Eorfy 
Jliiioan seals: its evolution in Middle Alinoan and Mycenaean decorative 
designs: This and other elcfuents of Alinoan derivation hi iVest Illyrian 
Culture; Reaction of A liman sphragistk types on Egyptian palter ns; Re¬ 
appear on Alycenae Stelae; Relation of seal patterns to ceiling designs; * Tem¬ 
plate ideograph on Aftddle Alinoan seal-stones ; Ceilings reconstmeted from 
Aliddle All/loan patterns on seals and vases ; A/inean tradition in Egyptian 
ceilings; Possiide inflnence of patterns on eloihs and sails; Mluoan Scrolls 
linked on Scarabs^ dfc,, wilk Nilotic fealurcs. 

'I’liE iiiidoitbtetl coniiCNiotis wIlli [jreliistorfc Maltn, the ancient Amber 
Route to tlie North, the sources of tin and the distant contact with tlie Ibcric 
and even the IJrltannic West—all this, tlTOUi^h deserving of notice, has 
a less immediate bearing on oiir central theme than the fundamental 
re hi lions iviih the Aegean World on one side aiul the prlme%'al intercourse 
with the Nile V^alley on tlie other. 

A new factor, indeed, is introduced about the beginning of the Middle 
Mmoan Age, by tlte opening out of direct commercial coinmunkalions widi 
the Syrian ports, perhaps accompanied by' actual mercantile plantations on 
or off the Soulh-Eastern littoral of Asia Minor. With regard to the influx 
of oriental elements thus derived fresh evidence is affortled by some dis¬ 
coveries referred to below,* made In and about the harbour town of 
Knossos. 

lUit the Port of Ivnossos was linked, as we Itave seen by the Minoan 
Made Way, with tlic imj>ortaiit emporium of Komb on the farther coast of 
the Island, and it is as the natural channel for two alternating currents 
of influence trom ihc Aegean and the I.ibyan Sea that the ‘ Great South 
Road —or whatever more primitive through-route had preceded it —fulfilled 
its main historic function. 

It has already enabled us to find the key to the extraordinary 

' fc'ee bdow, p, 253 seqq. 
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plieiionicnoii of the discovery at Koossos- eiluI jii Kitossos alone, thouj'h on 
the Northern Coast, of a wliole series of imported stone vessels of pre* 
dynastic and proto-dynastic Ejrypttan fabric. So. too, when we find in the 
primitive ‘beehive’ ossuaries of the Mesara district, which lie in close 
relation to this tlirotigh-rontc or its bL‘.i,nc]ies. side bv side with [irimitive 
stone figures of pre-dynastic tyj^e, others of Cycladic sliapie ' anil cut otit of 
Island marlde, we recognize the o[>eration of tlie Aegean coiiiiter-cvirreiit. 
These Hgurines, as their associations siiow, reached the Island In the closing 
Early Minoan phase, anti illnstriite .an cNcepttonal invasion of Crete l>y 
Aegean forms, ol which we have other evidence, at tliat epoch.^ The 
intensive current of .^irgean inllueiicc that now sets In, moreovt-r, is marked, 
as already noticed, hy the appearance in the Island of a cnrvilinear class of 
decoration, largely of indigenous Minoan growth, but which links on to 
a -Spiraliform system much i[i evidence in lha Cyclades at this time, and which 
itself had a wider Neolithic range in the Ealkan lauds and tlieir borders to 
North and East. 

In connexion with ihe pure spiraliform class the small stone bowl 
{Mg. 104, a) wliich was among the earlier relics from Tholoa 11 at Platanos,* 
is ol special interest. 1 he rece|)tacle itsell, with its flat collar and perforated 
handles, is the lineal descentlant of the massive pots of conglomerate 
and Ollier materials ot Late Pre-ih nastic usage in Egypt, a type of w hick 
the remains of more than one example has come to light on the site of 
Knossos.* 1 his type, it maybe observed, was imitated in a lange Nilotic clu.ss 
of painted cla\' bowls such as those presenting ilestgns of the early river- 
craft, and w'hich in oilier cases dniw' these decorative features from 
suggestions supplied by tlio material itself. Thus the compact coils often 
distributed about the surface® are the ornamental efiuivalents of the 
round pelibles of conglomerate or, as has been suggested, of lutmmulitic 
limestone. These Lsolated coils, indeed, though true aiJirals, never under¬ 
went any systematic evolution in the Nile Valley and entirely' passed away. 

' I’Or exaniptea of the two classci from l-'ig. 31 , and ii, jj. 194, Fig. 101, n. It is to he 
Ktmi:isa see Xantliiidides, IWAlfif Ttuttl’i observed, liowevL-r, tliai in ilie case of iliu 
Mesarit, jt, 22 scqi|., and Plates H'' and I'laLmospjt, as in [bai of the imiiative Cretan 
XXlL The itidjorted nature of the Cydadic vessels generally, tiie lianUle is perforated vi:r- 
figurities in Crete is illusinuttl by the free|ueiit tically after the manner of contenipirary clay 
cases of mending. pots aad not hurijioritally as the early Nilotic 

* See y*. *>f .1/., i, [>. u 2 se<iq, s^iwrimens. 

* Xa nthtidides, p. 103 and PL X], “ I'elric and Qulbell, Xagadn tt/tJ n<tiIaSf 

No. 1904-1. n. XXXV, Xo. 676, 

’ See above, P.i>/ .\f., t, p. 65, Fig. 2S and 
II. O 
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The coincidence lacuriouSp but there h a complete gap between thh abortive 
class of coiled decoration and that illustrated by the double row of inter¬ 
connected spirals seen on the Platanos stone bowl which belong to the fully 
dex^elojxid Aegean s}'stein, 1 his vessel, iiidceti, affords an extremely 
niheant illustrattun of the meetmij of currents of indaeiice wliiclr find their 
sourcts vt-'ry far nfieRL 

The execution of ihc ruiViiiiiy; spirals, here in Iiigh relief, es if laid on in 
another material, leads us, indeed, to a particularity of the Aegean apindi- 
form system which is jLself imlmatcly connected with coiled work in metal, 
or perhaps, originally, string. A specimen of this, sho\\'ing linked rows of 



J-'lt:, 101, Stosk Itowi.; 'rnol.os H, Fic, lo j, ii. Clpi.o Cvi.iNitKit with 

PLVI ASUS. (J) Al-PLlKlt SpIRAI^, ltAl.ATHtASX. (}) 

spirals in gold wire, applied to a gold ring-like object, was found in the Second 
City of Troy.^ A gold cylinder beatl w'ith slmikir applied spiraliform wire-work 
occurred in the Early Mtnoan ‘ beehive' ossuary of Kalathtana {Eig. lf) 4 , n),* 
it probably belongs to the close of E. M. Ill, and has a special interest, as 
wc here see the intrusive cylinder type from the Hast, which begins to 
make its appearance in Crete about this time, associated with the developetl 
Aegean type of spiral]form decoration. Hotli form and ornament reached 
Mesara by tlic same route from ilie North Coast of Crete. 

Ihit aUliougli the passage South of the Aegean spiral system is now 
generally admitted and its merging into ihc Cretan decoration and thence 
into E'gyptian cannot be gainsaid, there is an aspect of the case of the 
greatest imjjortance in the history of the evolution of ornament and alrc.adjr 
referred to in relation to certain aspects of the Maltese decoration that has 

* Schliemann,/A'or, p. 489, No, S37. metres.) The great days of this ossuary, the 

^ Xantliudides, Vaulted Tatiil>t a/ Afttara richest knoW'n in Crete, seem to have ended 
(traiisl. Droop), p. Sa und 1 * 1 . VIII, Xo. 39 r, before the beginning of M. if, I (sce^. <vV., 
fl'h*; Itngih of ihc cylinder is only 9 milli- p. 84), 
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hitherto escaped recognition. The ground, in fact, had already been pre¬ 
pared in Crete for the acciiniatE?:atioii of the fully developed spiraliform 
system by the upgrowth of a sonie^vhat clalioratc curvilinear style of purely 
native culttire. It is from ihe liyhridizatioii of this fiuligeiious growth Ijy 
tlic new e.'iotic implamation that the beautiful decorative schemes of Minoan 
Art ftitall}' take shape. It is from this composite Aegean source that many of 
the most elaborate Mycenaeait patterns can be shown to originate and, at the 
same time, this indigenous Cretan class ako largely alfected Egyptian orna¬ 
mental designs from the beginning of the Xllth Dynasty onwards. 

Already by the Second Early Minoan I^erlod we begin to trace the 
vogue of decorative designs, coiisisiing of simple linkei.! curves, whicli might 
be described as Cs and Ss. Sometimes, again, we find disks linketl with 
tangential lines or ribbon-like bands. At times lliesc ilisks arc caught aaJ J-' 
ill the curves of elongiiled Ss, and these S-shaped figures as n eb as 
plain hooks or Js arc also to be seen symmetrically grouped in various 
simple vrai's. 

The S motive often originates from the breaking 11 [> of 'cable' borders 
on pots or otiier olyects, of which we hai'e niaii}' exatiiples. 1 lie ritual cHy 
table found in the of tlie Efarlv' l^alate at l^haestos presents rows 

of impressed Ss, and ue see the sign repeated in alternate colours as a 
decorative entity on a line polychrome cup from Knossos, illustrated aboved 
On many of the early seals^ it is associated with tcndriUlike sprays 

(see Fig- lOff, 6 , an artistic combination, perhaps suggested by whorl- 
shellsp which will be foinuJ to have a very special value in the history of 
iVIinoan and Mycenaean oniameuL 

The comparative designs given in Fig. demonstrate the fact that S[?™upcd 
this combination of S-scroll and tendril was taken over not only in the 
decoration of the finest polychrome fabrics of the Second Middle Mhioan 
l^erlod (Fig, ! ^]i,^ but on cmbossetl gold plates such as those found in 

the Shaft Graves at Mycenae {r-//}/ the earlier of which* in truth, are 
separated from the polychrome ceramic exain[jles l)y no long interval of 


* /\ c/ i, Fig. IBJi, Ej and Ph 34J. 

* I On,If, trow Flaianos (Xambuelides, 

0/*. P], X(V, 107®, aboi'p}; McK-hkis 

M. II (Si^agr:r, p, 70, Mg, 55 : P. qf JL, i, 
p. fj4, Fig. 'Phe ciiriy de|josil oFTnmb Si, 

in which this ivory signet wiTs tpundp belonged 
almost exclusively to E. 11 ^ only one ohjccli 
iv smalt jug, could be aiwiigned to F. III 


(Sengerp a/, r/r.j pp. ^3+ ^4); ft FJauinos^ 
(Xiimhudidcs, 1 * 1 , XIII, 1114)* 

^ /t -T/.p ii Fig, ISU, r; C. C. Edgar* 
p, 150, fig, 132; among the 
earliesl Meliati inipons of * Kno^siati style, 

* For fig. in,1ip see SchliemanUp 

p, J 2 I, 1 % 434; / tK P- fig. 42>S ; g, 

p- 323- I 'S' 4 <)i; A. p 333. ’I®;- 
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jgo 

isme. \Vc sf;e here not only thk double conformity of the S-shaped scroll 
and tendril, hut similar triple and quadruple arrangements, 

Tlie triple grouping of the S-scrolls has already been illustrated in its 


r ^ ^ 

K.MtJ.V StAL?. SHOWING, S-StkOI-S-S TE-NhWllS. 


On It roi.vcHRUMK Jio^vi.. 


Ox {;oLn Plate; Kii-tfe Bhavt Obave^ 
^Tvcexae. 


/ ^ ^ 

GULU KmAOSSED PlrATE-S FHO^I SnAJ-T GhaVKS, MVCIvXAE^ 

J'i!;. tun. ll.i.USTRATEONS or S-SCROLL AXII TkXI^JUL rATTERX: and Mvcexae. 

bearing on the genesis of the early Maltese border pattern at I lal-Saflleni.* 
riuch * trt<iuetrar debi^ns, itv which simple liooUs at times also play a ]>art. 
also "O back to Early Miitoan models (Fig. JO(i, /}. These, too, are a very 

' See above, p, 185, Fig. O.'J. 
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cliaracteristic feature of the embossed work of Mycenae, and recur on 
tire bone idatcs from ihe ihohs tombs of Kakovatos or ‘Old Fylos’ 
(iMg. J 0(1. f).* Ac times, too, we have a fourfold i^roupm^^ resulting in curving 
forms of swastika or fylfot (I-ig, 1 <> 7 }. Both this and the ‘ triquetra' may 
be described as resting-points in ornamental cvolntion, which might, no doubt. 



d i / £ 

l-io, lOG. Trujueth.o- I)ESit>ss os Mino-ix Seju.s, f, / axu Mvcknakax Disjcs, J , e , s ^ 



Fa:. 107- SwAaini-i or I'vLFOTn.v iivt±;XAE r>i5Ks, 


be reached by more tlian one path. In this case they lake shape before oiir 
eyes on ilie Early Miiioan seals by a symmetrical application of S-scrolls,and 
the marks of this origin persist to the Late Mlnoan Age, 

But the ‘ triquetraat least, has a much longer history in another tield. 
There is cogent ev'uienee of the survival in the old Illyrian lands East of the 
Upper Adriatic of certain Late Minoan or Mycenaean elemeius ultimately 

‘ Kurt Mtlllcr, A/f /yhs (drt, sxdv, 1909), p 2Si. Fig. 5 - 
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due, pcrJiaps, to contact brought about by tlie old amber route along iliese 
Minftin c<jast<. Skle by side with the specifically Miiioan type of finger-ring already 
Hixlwitc- ‘ with its hesil set at right angles to the hoop—which, as we have 

«nw in seen, persisted into the proto-Geoinetrical phase in Crete itself—we linti 
Linislr K. bronze collars u ith the S-scroil and tendril diagonally linked to disks. W^e 
a[ic engraved on such characteristic objects as bronze greaves and the 


r) 

Fiii. 108. lii.E.Miists or Mixo.ts l.>Ji(<tv.vriON IS West Ii.i.vt{i.4M CefrunK or JJosssa : 

M, URONZE ( JitE.WES (with ' I'KlyVETRA t’, PlSK PlElL'f.A (WITH IHTTu) : fl, 2 , IjKDNEE COl.T.AP 

(WITH l.l.viiEiJ Coii.s ANo TEMfHii.s); Hrox/k Hin'h y> MtsfpAN Type as MvcIlSAF-as', 
ETC,; f, Pen HAST t>KWCHO&\ OKX.\Mi:MAt. Uhrivatiyk ok Dovfct.E Are. 


round ptlated ' Siih-Minoan ' filnilae,' tritpietras ‘ of the same Minoan tradition 
(big. Hut this phenomenon has a still wider import. The Tiarly Iron 

Age history of the lands about the lieatl of the Adriatic—'Illyrian and 
Venetic—has a very direct bearing on that of the Celtic lnl>es who ultimately 
diflused decorative elements taken over in these regions to the Hrittsh 
Islands, .i\niong these elements the * triguetra * plays an iniportant part. 


' Stc .\. n, fiiug of Xtsior, p, 4R, 
I' is- 43 (./■ sH', 1^35). 

* Pigi iif bronze i^reiives 
/khf auf Utrf/fkff lifuidrr //enr- 

iiip p. It, 1-ig. (SbsimiL?); i*, ftbliln, 
frotii Grchtn G 2r bron/c neck 


ring (Glasinai/r) ? ^4 liroiisfe ring (nTjj. J//V/^., 
4 p, 123, Ftg. ^9); 4 bronze perni:ifii: 

p* foe>, Fig. fjj)? /i bronze 
l^endrint in shape of double axe f/^.p iii, p. ^5^ 
I'1g- 65)+ Souie of these specimert-s go well 
down in 10 the Farly Iron Agev 
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Aiiioncf ihc main rorinattv'C features of I'.arly Miiioan iradition arc aLo C-survei 
the interlocking C-curves which, triply or qimtlriijjty groiqjeil, form a persistent 
unit in Minoaii Art, A good example of i]ie threefoUi arraiigemenl on an 
ivory 'cyliivler' seal from Phuanos is given in Mg. J'Ji), with wliicli a certain 
parallelism is shown by the ivory cone Irom M. 1 ria<la (Eig- I w).’ Jt 
will be seen that tltis pattern is sulxstantially IdeiUical with one that occurs 
on one of the Mycenae tomb-stones (I'ig- I HL\, «) except that the ends of 
the inner and outer curves have coalesced—a natiiral tlevelopment for wliich 
tlierc arc other parallels. In this way. too, a (^uatlriiple grouping of this scroll 
supplies the prototype of the Middle Minoaii seal-types shown in h ig. 11 <> 

Cunnilailvc evidence of the sttiges by which the 
patterns of the S and C classes grew upon Cretan soil 
is thus snpfilied liy seal-stones going well back into the 
Early iSIinoaii A^e, It will be fmm the Com- 

p[\riUi%e Tablt (Fig. IIU a) these deco rail formt^ 

not only permeated the Art of Myceiiaep but luul 
already reacted on Egyptiati patients by lUe early 
days of the Middle Kingdom. 

Aruougst these reactions the C-serulls play 
a specially important part, and aii interestinj^ develop¬ 
ment of this pattern has already been j^hdi in Fig^- p. 1 S 3 , above. 

Various conibmalions of these+ ^linoan and Ej^yptian, are ^hown in the Kc- 
Comparative ruble Figure llOAi As taken ov'crinto Egy|>tian art^ this scroll K^ypsi-i 
often supplies a canopy for the or sacred papyrns wand (F st^- 11 *^ Ak fi)^ 
ami it will be seen tl^at this Nilotic conjunction has in turn reacted on the tem^^ 
Cretan Seal-type. I F^gyptian variant of the triple combiTiation of 

these ciirv'cs (Fiir, lidA.r). with the ainulettc siL^n Inserted within, 

recurs as a tvpc ol seal imi^ressions on Iwtdith and Ihirtceiith Dynasty 
pa|>yri at Kali tin. where Cretan contact was eAndenced by the occurrence 
of many specimens of |>c>lychrome M. M- 11 pottery. Good parallel examples 
of such scrolls set at right angles to one another are sliowai in f4 One ot 
these. is taken from an archaic fresc<j fragment troni the earl}' Palace 
of Knossos,^ and a similar scheme reappears as an Egyptian ceiling [>attern. 
Another good specimen is supplied by the upper jinne of a sU acitc pot illus¬ 
trated at the end of this Section (Fig, 1 17. it), probabh belonging to the early 


I'Hk mil- Sni ebluck- 
iN^a Cni vrbLVks os Ivuhv 
CVLISDK ii, VLA^TXSOS. 


an 

.\n 


^ Xnntliitdlde^i, 0 /. r//, Pf X|l, No. rosg Fig. 

Sind p. T14. In ^'hkh lAohs It was found ■ P, fi/ i, Ciduuft:d Fljilc P- 
is not stated. cT- p. ZQt. It shoots an imitalicin of 

^ See, too. /t (r/ i, pp, 2QQ, 501 and *b.irboiine ’ ware. 
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part of M. M. I, which apj)ears as an intrusive element amongst M. I 
\'<ises in a tomb cJiscovereti in Cerigo (Kyihera),' 





CRETAN SEAL 


GOLD PLATE Vtl< SHAFT 
CRAVE nvcENAt 


stela vt? shaft 
GRAVE f^YCEAlAE 


ZA)SRO 


STELA V’A 
iXAFT OPAVE 

wmOAN DtCORATiVE PATTERNS. CRETE and nrCEMAE 
l-V,. 11M A, MisoATi buroKATiv^; Scroi.i.s am. Tiiecr kE.AcTJos at Mvcenah: asp in‘ 


iVOttif T COME SIOJMET CRETE MM.Il 
HAOIA ’'TRiflDAEMm. 


FRESCO KNOSSOS M M I 


STELA VT-SHAFT ORMTt 


Mlpijlk kMi-iht: t'cviT. 


In several of tliese examples the intervening spaces present a close 
resemblance to double axes (cf. j, /), and a L, M. I seal [lattern, given below, 
^Liggests that the figures of the sacred weapon were them.seIves symmetri- 

' In lite Aihi-m Mbscuni; |)t. Sinb had repre-iented nn intru.iii‘C cl.jnicnt in the tomb* 

hitiisirir notixl ihe fact that the fiEortc vess<;l jjmup^ of earlier 
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call)' arrai^ged in celliiTi^ dccoraiion-* At fivtrv i«rn wc realise how these 
small portable pattents reacted on the adornmeiU ol more rtiomitneiital 
works. As shown below, tliey enable us to reconstruct with approximate 
accuracy certain exami'iles of wall aiul ceiliity; decoration in the early Palaces, 
_ the actual remains of which are 



lost to ns. 
As in 


S- E.M. 

scrolls’,tlie interlockln;^ or linked Lion of 


S-nnd C- 

^erolla 
lunlves 
ftt Myce- 


Kic. no 11, <r, SjLti. h.vTTKkx (C-scrOt.i.s) on 

StKLA AT MVCCNAB ; A RUNNINP TAirKKN ON 
JSAMF, .StLE.A. 


‘ C-curves’ in decorative groups, 
such as already appear on Early 
Mitioan ivory seals, dalitig well 
back into the second lialt of the 
Third MiNenninm it. c., survive 
to be a characteristic feature of 
the embossed gold i>lates from 
the Mycenae Shaft Graves and 
are further taken over on to the 
sepulchral sfehte (big. I a, 
n. and Fig. In this 

connexion, indeed, iherinadruple 
schemes (Fig. 11" Ai /1 A /) are 
specially instructive. We find 
this pattern adapted to the oval 
scarab shape in big. Hh A,./* 
a common Tweltth Dynasty 
type, the m or ‘ suiF-sj'nibol 


Mino^kn 

algnct 


being here inserted in the centre. In the Cretan examples. Fig. I Hi a. and 
A on the other hand, belonging respectively to the First and to the I hird 
Middle Minoan Period, wc see the original round signet form preserved. 
The later type,/, has a peculiar interest in its relation to Irig. IF' H, A since 
it is found on clay sealings both at Z.akro in the e.xireme East ot •'uid in 

tile harlwur towm of Knossos/ and was clearly a signet t\‘pe diffused by 
commercial agency. The taking over of this scheme in a most literal maimer 
on the Vlth slcfa at Mycenae,* Fig. 11(> ii, supplies a striking example of 
the transference of sphragisttc designs to monumental art. 

Here, too. it may he remarked that a very slight development of an 
inner niul outer circle of C-scroIIs gives rise to a maeander pattern con- 


^ See Voi. 3 it, 

* Set Ibtlowj. p, j 


» For the Mycenae jiee,tifjwy ef^peciaJly 
\V, A. Huuflley, Ji.S -'f„ xxv, pp. 
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Mirtfinn 
tidiipdoii 
of t’ljyp- 
iian 
' tret; ^ 



sisltny; of somewhat flattened alternating curves such as occurs, with sltgiit 
variations, on jiottery and on the embossed gold [dates from Mj-ceiiac‘ as 
well as on the ‘t/t'/dc,- Many 
illustrations are supplied by 
pigj'pttati searab bordcrs. Apart 
from this, however, the idea 
of the macander harl already 
entered into Minoan Art at an 
Ciirlj'- period, owing, it would 
seem, to Egvptian inspiration.^ 

The simple curvilinear 
motives of the MJtioan system 
already shoAv a tendency to link 
tJiemselves \riih \'e^eta1jle forms, 
fiDtabl)" with the "tree' picio- 
grapli of early Nilotic tradition, 
ulifch constantly recurs on the 
early seals In compatvy uitli aj^es 
and lions or other elements 
derived fron^ the same quarter. 

I his sign, with its characteristic arched gulUuc atul Iimer ramifications^ 
became the regular Mree' determinative in historic Egypt.^ It appears on 
a perch as an Egyptian Xotne sign/' and as a word sign {mn) It has tlie 
meaning of ' gracefnl ‘ arid * refreshing". On a seal-impression front Knossos 
beiuTiging to the initial phase of M. M. E die design on whidi Is here com- 
l^leted ill 1 ig, 11 1/ we see the " tree' motive and a (jnatrefoil coinbitied with 
quadriiply grouped S-scrolls. The cable border is also broken into 

I fere we are tempted to see a part of what may ha\'e been a more 


M* \L J tf Skal-].mpriv^sioSt K?crisi>ns 
(coiiri-iiTiuj). 


■ Skbiieniann, jj, Mg. 339, 

^ I [eiiriluy. a/ ^ p, i -9, Fig. Stgb 11 , 
and fragTnijrnts, p, 154, pig. 

' See i. p seqip and Fig. y 

(giving Egypuau exarapksi (ladng from ihc 
Bmh Dynaifiy onwardsi). Remarkable speci¬ 
mens gf a niacander border and of a iriquetral 
adaptation of this* paUern occur on the clay 
seal-impressions discoiered by ihe Swedish 
Kxcavaiiotis ai Asine near NaupUa under tlse 
d ireciion of ProfLSsr>r A xcl U'. rer;n!i4:>n. 1’ hese 
belong to the concluding phase of IL M* HI. 


Another early specimen is to l>e seen on the 
faience ornanmnL from tEie cist a!jove die 
nrcluiic eiicubr building at 'Firyns. 

* For the Fifth Dynasty form of tins *iree 

sign sL-e SirZ/ffit Jlitfsa, i^ p. 340, 'Fable XV I, /i, 
Cf. l\ 1 ± J/fts/a/Hi p. 24. 

* Apjiarently of the I’wentietEi and Twenty- 

first (cf. CSdffitb, rf-V.p and FJ. XX^ 

i74i lys). 

* F’or the clay seabng itself see /* qf ii 
pp. aoi, 303 and Fign 151, it was found 
associated w ith M, M. I ci poltcry+ 
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SEALS AND CEILING PATTERNS 

cxteiuled field of decoration such as friezes on ceilings. The siiggesilon, 
tiideed, based on ihe appearance of the ‘icmplate' sign, that seal-stones to ceilins 
were used by craftsmen as patterns for decorative designs on a larger scale 
inny almost be said to prove itself. 'I’he evidence supplied by a design on a 
bead-seal of' convoluted' form {Fig. 11 - 1 , a),' noted by me at an early stage ol 



I'lii. 112. rr, M. M, II 11 kai)-sv;.'il with I.inkko S-coils and ‘TKi-t:'; r, CosTKvrOKARV 

Hhai^scai. wt'iii ‘Tkmi'I.ait-:’ Sihns, 


these investigations, may be here siinrimarlzed. In this case we see a decora¬ 
tive unit which, even at a time w’lien die Cretan palaces were still nnlviiowii, 
suggested the reconstruction of a painted ceiling of the Egyptian class.- \\ e 
now possess the actual remains of such ceilings from palatial cliambers. 

This suggestion was confirmerl by tlie appearance amongst the hiero¬ 
glyphic signs On a face of a contemporary ^jnsin-seal (big- 11 -.^) of the object 
recognized as a decorator’s ‘ template ’ for sten¬ 
cilling, anti this reappears on another face of 
the same three-sided seal 11-. r) enclosing 

the tree-symbol, referred to above, with a curi’i- 
Hnear altiichment below. This object, indeed, 
seems to Iinvc been ingeniously constructed lor 
giving both the upper arcli and the lower double 
curve of the outlines of the ' tree (big. 1J ■!, n, &), 
and it is evident that, turned in tlifferent positions, 

it gave the skeleton as it were of a typical ceiling 

pattern such as that restored in big. 114 . A rnnher illustration is supplied 
by the fine cornelian pristn-scak aIreadj’ illustriitcd in this work,’on one lace 
of whicii, accompanied by a hieroglyphic inscription, appears a seateti cat, 
probably the personal badge of a Minoan prince, whose further titles are 
given on the other faces of the seal (big, 1 m, a, 6 ). Among the three signs 




Ftt:. 1 ! 3 . ‘ ‘1 ■ M ; fi, w i in 

■Tkkk' Slc^ i?csh;iiTt;i). 


' Tern- 

pSiite" 

sifjn. 


^ 'I'hL^ stat^STonc, ft while corncliani wiis 
found near Gotilus in Mirabtlto, See A* E.p 

ind A tf/A/., i. p. 275, 

^ See A. 1-1 CWM pt (/* 


siv, 1S94. p. 3^9 seqq. und coloured Plate 
(Xn): tjuarilch, i8ij5t p- 5® 

* /^, 0 / AI., p. 277, bis. 207, <1. und cf. 
Scripla Afiww. i, p- i3.i> bl. XX111, and 
pp. J70, 271. 
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tions of 
ceiling 
DiiUeriii 

rtiM.MJ 

pol)-- 

chruni>e 



that liL-re appear on face a, parti}' perhaps of an ideo^raplilc cliaracu-r, the 
‘temiilate’ again occurs, ftaiiked by triple groups of the tree while on 
^ we see decorative scrolls associated with ilic ‘ ad/c ’ and the ' trowel It 
looks as if tlie Mlnoan prince to whom this exquisite signet refers did not 
disdain ihe titles of ‘ builder and decorator’. 


Fig, ill. CivinsG P.vjTKk.s kmoHKn rkOM.St;.\i.-TVf'F„ 

SKAI, H-n tt ■ 1 tMl'LATK .■\l>ZS ANU 
' TkOWKI/ SH rXh, 

I he seal-types that seem to stand in such close relatioti to a class of 
painted ceilings belong to the acme of M. M. II art. and date front about 
the Nineteenth Century before our era. T lie [inc contemporary jxjly'clironte 
ware—^like the later ' Palace st} le '—contlttually Illustrates the reflection of 
archiiectottic models, A good exam[.»le is smiplicd by the Phaestos fa sc,* 
reproduced in Fig, I Id,® which shows the cliaraeterisitc quadruple S-pattern 
with floral design.? in tlic intervals, in the one case derived from iho 
Egyptian lotus motive.'* in the other of a more naturalistic indigenous aspect. 

lor liicse, (ict .l/fVffli?, i, p, 1S7, much nbmdcd is here completed. 

\o. 18 and p. iSy, No. :o. ^ See P. p/J/., i, p. Dr, K. K. Ihdl, 

* J‘. M-i i, p. ?S7, bi(j, Itii, ji. coloured TAt Reidiio/ii fif .U^ntan zi’i/h Arl 

iHu^traiion is Ki'cn by I'crtiier, Mon, Ant., i/otn-tt, AkA.. 1914. |j. 1 rfi), wtiile 

\iv, II. XXXV recogniidn^ ihe I'lyyplian character of the 

^ One of the flwmt sprays thai had been design connecLi; u vlirceily 'viih scarab pul" 
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How naturally the polyclironie design on this vase translates Itsell into 
a ceiling-pattern will be seen from Fig. !17 

I: is clear, however, that by the close of the Middle and the beginning 
of the Late Minoan Age ceiling-patterns of more [Uirely Egyptian type, 

with lotus sprays in the in¬ 
tervals of the scrolls, were 
generally in vogvte in Minoan 
and ^lycenaean Art, Ex¬ 
amples from tlie Palace of 
Knossos a ret given lielow, 
and it is hardly nece ssary to 
cite the carved ceiling of die 
sepulchral cliamber at Orcho- 
nienos, EigUteetnh Dy nasty 
types were now taken over 
in a literal manner. The 
tlecoraiive reaction, indeed, 
is at tills time so strong that 
it is often diflictiil to say 
where the Egypti:in elements 
end and the Miiioan, or My¬ 
cenaean begin. To this com- 
moil style it seems best to 
apply the term ‘ ligypto- 
MinoaniJut the ornamental 
franiework itsell, in spite of 
its Nilotic excrescences, goes 

Fit:, 116 . roLVCHKOMh Vase f uOM l'n,M:BTOsp '>:sic> 

seen, to a curvilinear system 


roLVCHKOMh Vase ikom 1’haestos (I iksicx 
COWl'1.>.TLri). 


alreadj'" in vogue betore the close of the Early Miiioan Age. 

In the case of the patterns of Egyptian ceilings, though the exanipcs 
arc often late, the tradition of the simpler Cretan system such as vve already 
see it on the Ivorv seals and cones of the Mesara ossuaries is still coii- 
tinualK' traceable, ' A ceiling of the Tomb of the scribe Amenembet shows 
a simple pattern of interlocked S-scroUs.’ At times we sec little more than 


terns. In a peiKlEint motive on another con- 
tempomn' jar frcim Phae&ios^ A/bn, Jf/t, sivp 
PI. XXXIV, rt, he secs ihc L-gi mox\\c of 
lilies iwund to^retber with cut st£dk^, so 


fre^juent TifiUer thu Old Kitigtlomt turned 
tipsidc down. 

* dc (L r> 4 ivie& and A. 1 U Gardiner, 71 
(?/ PI. X X XI1, Cf. C Kam|>olUcmi 


M ihOiiti 
st>'k+ 


M iiioan 

tridhiprt 

in Euyy- 
tiiiii ccil- 
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rnsilble 
iarlu- 
trtct of 
cEptl^s 

nnd 


linketl scroJli} that itilghc be mere houb.s, hiu are more curved at the ciuisP 
anti emi elaborate quadruple motives arc clearly derived from C-coils, 
arr.'itiged as in Fi^, 110 a. /, aboi'u.* 

The spiraliform add oilier curvilinear patterns introduced from Crete to 
Kj'ypt bj' Mitioan trade connexions appear in Egyptian ceiling patterns 
almost as soon as on cylinders and scarabs. It must be remarked, moreover, 
that, although count jiuist 
always Ite taken of the In¬ 
fluence of small on larger 
artistic proiliicts, it seems 
possible that in [lart, at least, 
these ceiling designs were 
affected by Minoan tnodels 
of another class, sucli as env 
Ijroidurcd cloths and rugs or 
worked or painted sails of 
their ships similar to ibose 
seeit Oil Egyptian examples. 

It is notcworihy that under 
the Xew Enij'ire the cloths 
over the boat cabins present 
fine spiraliform patteriis,®an<l 
tlie Egyiuiati sails were them¬ 
selves richly decorated in a 
like manner. Fu-, lir.v Cku ixc Faitekn hilCoxstjtu'ikij moM tui; 

That this fashion was it I I I’OLVL UuuMr: V'asf. d'U-. 1 Ifi, akovk). 

shared b}’ the sails of the 

Minoan ships may be perhaps gathered from an intaglio design on a ‘ flattened 
cylinder* of haematite, shown below (p. 34.3, I’ig, 14 ( 1 ), representing ihe greater 
part of a ship under full sail. Tins was found on or near tlie site <*f the 
I [arbour Town of Knossos.^ and seems to be of M. M. Ill date. The sail 
here, in fact, is distinct!}' divided into quadruple spaces with globules at their 



iS'f., t, i\', 437 , tfr -f and tl. J^qiiief, 

; Mu/trtfifi, No. 30^ 

rL XVII^ fncorr^^cLly, 

No. 53 (after Trisse)- 

■ Vamc has rightly insisted on ihir impof- 
tint {yiiTi played by vrhiit he terms C links in 
tViLse Ej^ypsian putEtrita (c/* pp 34r 35)^ 


* CL I'ttriep /Ir/, p. 

seqtj. The ' quadruple ' is iliustraied in 
its simplest form on a boat cover of Ratneses 
IV""s lisiieT 4/. €tfr^ p- 3< ; Cbampollsnii, 

cc|v, 

* Obtained by me at Oindia in tS99. Two 
uncertiiin scfolls appear in front of die vessel 
I'lie whole desii^n i^agofxideal abradenj. 
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corners, and as clearlj' designeil as is possible in stick minute work to indicate 
a linked spiral decoration. Tkat Minnan teXEile I’abrics for ordinary use were 
embroidered witli connected spiral patterns is. at a soniewliat later epocli, 
indicated by the loinclotlis of some of the Minoaiis bearing ofierinsrs m 
Tkothnies III or his V^'iisier. as shown in the Tomb of Meii'Kkcper*rc-senb,‘ 
VVhether or not tke pattenvs of Mlnoan cloths and sails [ndiienced those 
of Egj'piian ceilings, it ^™lJld appear that these or allied products of Egyptian 
textile art had a ^jowcrful reaction on Minoan decorative designs. 

Great as was the Inlluence of die Nile Valley on tke Cretan arts and 
crafts from Late Pre-dynastic times onwards, it wonUl be. nevertbeless. 
difficult to point to any evidence of an artistic reaction of Minoan Crete on 
Egypt earlier than the beginning of the Middle b.nipire. I he spiralilorm 
class of decoration, as already noted, contes in at that lime with i\ rush, and 
is si new and sudden hitroduction iivio h'gyptian arl,“ 

U nquestionalily the main source of this new decorative element in \ilna,in 
Fg>pt was seakstones, and its most intensive manifestation is to be seen on 
the scrolls that now invade cylinders and the newly introduced scarab 
type of seals. It mar be also observeeb as rcyards ibe sennibs, tlnit ibis xituiic 
doss of seals™beliijj itself an mnovatioii of the beginning nf the MitUSle 
KiT'sgtloni—olferetl a free lieliJ^ uoliainpered l^y trotUtioiiH for the sprcatl of 
the novel fashion in decoratiaa+ I hese scarab types were at the same 
time early Hnked wiih Nilotic features sudi as the loins sprays ^ and with 
anniletic symbols such as the or papvrus vvaiui, tite or life sign, the 
and or sun. Tire neve type of decoration, however, begins from the 
hrst to ap[iear In hg>’pt on other objects besides scarabs/ 


^ E. g, [he fii^tsrcr h-jldiag 3. cliaraiaerisiic 
ox-head ibylun (W. Max MiilStT, 

J^tseanAeSi PI. VIl[ and cf PL XX). 

^ H. K. llali, TAt 

AH 0/ 19141 

j>, 115^. CL VV. Max Milller, 

A'€SfanA^i, ii (1910). p- 6 - ' J^elrie's sEatenient 
riboiii; the sudden ,Tji]?earance tif connected 
scrolls AH, pp. j?o, 21) 

can now be given itiore emphalicAlly/ 

^ .\lread>" on a beautirul 'rwelfth iJynasty 
acarab of the I’urin Muiicijiti (l^ctriei 

AH, p. Kig. iS) we see lotas 
flowery ind buds ^springing from ihe ruuuing 
S|>ira1 border. 

M t ii fou nd alre.ld j? on the of a siaiuette 


of a moTi.irGh of tlic name nf Mentahotep, 
aurihiited to the Ulevcnih hyruusty (e. 2160- 
2000 ikt.). SOj too, os ii motive of l eilin^ 
decoration, we see it aheacly In the Toiub of 
Hepseku (iF SenuscTT (Scsostris) Ts liiue^ 
t\ 1980-1939 II. c., at AssikIe, where simple 
spiral scrolls form hKirt^^hapcfl canopies for 
pitItneties. A small deiall of thiii is given by 
Wilkiniion, Amifft^ i, PL VII!. 7, 

EiuL with wrong colouring (cf. Nowherry, 
Si-ar*tASj p* Siy n, 3). In ihis connexion, too, 
it may he observ'ed lhal the inierlockcd S-scroll 
appears as a border on an fXi|aisiiely worked 
scarab siirraiinding ihe cartouche of the same 
king {l\ E, Xewijtrry, 1?/. aVl, p. t 1 g+ Sa). 
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So far as the curvilinear and spiialifurm paltcrns found on tliese are 
concerned, ihe prototypes are most naturally to be soug'ht/« 
and are to be foinid in the sphr.iglstic repertory of curvilJnear patterns 
already, as we have seen, evolved in Crete by the dose of the Early Mitioan 
Age. This was reinforced by the fully developed s|)iralifonn system whicli 
had at this time a considerable voi^Lie in the Aegean, though originating 
Irom its farther shores. lint the nse of seabstones. such a prolific source of 
decorative tlesign, was stti! generally nnhiiown In the Cj-clacles and Aegean 
world and it was, as shown above, Minoan Crete that supplied the models 
from which the Egyptian engravers drew. Hence die great importniice of 
the evidence now btrfore us—largely as the result of the exploration of the 
Mesara thoht —of the evolution of an independent curvilinear .svslem on 
the ivory and steatite seals of Early i^Tinoaii Crete. I lere, too, we find the 
true prototypes of the ornamental scrolls on the embossed plates atul 
sciit[itiired reliefs of Mycenae that liave been attributed to some vague 
' Norihern ' or ' Troji^n ‘ source, 

* \\\ MaN ir, p. 7. In the collectiun Mr. 'fheo. Davis, 

XcHV[KKri, K. 1. ' 



FlO. 11 7 n. SlRA lTTE I^DT U ITIf ^[iNOAN CCRVII JNEAR PaTTFRNS, CeHIOO (KtTHERa). (iIj) 





<i4t» SnUTU-H,\ST I’OLYCIIkOMfi 1>BIWTT {\f. M. llij) AT lvXOST»t>S ANU 
l^AKALLkL FiXp AT i IaRAGEII ; PltOTOTVPE OF OsrurCll-EGG ' RllVT^NS 

CrciiUi infirc&urse with Middle Kui^dom illns(ra!t'd hv i/H‘ 

ported polychrome pdkry • Abydos pot with Cylinders of Semtsert IP ond 
Ameiiembot III : Both Cretan ami Hdladk sherds found in settlement at 
Kalmn; J/. J/. // and IP! sherds Acftna; M,M. PP a. pottery in 
deposit of Sennsa t IP's time (c. iSgo u, c.) at IlarayePi: Contemporary 
ceramic Pioard beneath AP.M, PIP Pionses by SJi, corHcr of Pkifaccj fCuossos; 
• Ilao/uet and PmPl ' motioe Ptere seen, oPso remrsin fParagek deposit; WiPnabie 
thromPo^caP datnm; Oricriu of pattern ftorn tan^entiol looped disks already 
seen on l^arly Minoan seai-slones : SontlhRasl Polychrome deposit also includes 
birwls of finest ey;i^-shelt class; Contemporary saith vases of Royal Pottery 
Stores ; Diorife moanment of User—at personal o/ferino- tf priestly Po-yptian 
personage resident in Palace. IfnossosP^ypiian apprentieeship of Minoan 
lapidaries/ X/th-X/Ifk Oslrkli-e-^^ flask from tomb at Abydos/ Prototype 
of aelassof Minoan 'rhyions' / Prehistoric use of ostrieircgg vessels in Xorth 
Africa / Examples of such still in use in Soitdan — i/ieir magical properties : 
Minoan ostric/iy^^ ' rPtyians' and their d/rivathes—Comparative Table. 


I’lMAi.Lv, ilus iiucosive Crtutn influence on Middle Ktnj'dom Kyypt* to rmponed 
wliicli the ‘t'.reat South Road' and its niaritinie outlet at Ivomii must liavc 
done so much to fometit, has left its reconl, as alrcaily noted, in the retnauts chTimjP 
ot imported vessels of the M. M, II polychrome fabric cm more than one Rgypu 
I'-gyptian site. Of these tile ' lioleMnoulheil ’ bridge-spoiited pot from the 
Ahydos cemetery,' ivhich it has been possible to restore in its eiuireiy, is 
specialty imjxjrtHiit from the chronological data that it supplies in connexion 
with a characteristic example of the M, M. II b ceramic stjde. It was found 
together with Twelfdi Dynasty objects, Including tivo gla/ed steatite 
cylinders of Sesostris (Senusert II) and Amenemliat 111 ,“' indicating a date 
not later than about jSoo n. c. As quite unwarranted doubts have been 

’ Sec P. of M., i, jt. afi; seqtj., Fig. lUO and vol. i,, p* ali3)ii5 sf>te ruler, hqt Professor V. U* 

Su[j[*|. J']. IV. Unflith inclines to rcc(jigni7.o the associated 

* Owing to bat] engraving ami tbe filting cartouches of Senusert II nnd Aniunemhat 
witit glaze this cylinder is extronely illegibk*. lit. i'Kis combination, he adds, is not uti< 

It was at fiist referred to Ameneinliat 111 (sec commaii. 

IK 
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iiiO SOUTH-EAST I’OLVCItROMIi DEEOSl I' AT KNOSSOS 


Cylinder 
of ijenii- 
serE. 


Cretnri 
workmen 
for his 
PjTami'j. 



f::>ipre,sseJ irti i\\ti siibjtrctT^ tlic dev^elopnietit of tliat of Sennsert 11 is given 
ill I‘i^. IIS, Though the engraving is 
roughly executecli the rvanies Ayia-A'Ae/i'f- 
nr-ScM-itsef /:iy^ dearly traccal>le. 

Ill Hthiltion to tlie Abydos vase, 
ilie dtscoverv' lias alrviidy been men¬ 
tioned ■ of numerous sherds of inaitm; 

M. M. 11 fabric from the workmens settle¬ 
ment in tile r'ayum at KahiLn near the 
l^yraniid built In- Setuisert IL These 
settlements were uiiduubletlly designed as 
the [[uarters for the u-orknien engaged In 
the construction of his Pyramid, but they 
seem to have continued in existence for 
some time alter its completion. These 


sherds, which certainly point to the presence Fso. 11 S isirKtssiox or t'vi.ixi.tn 
ot Cretan workmen and skilled artisans, 'vmi Cartouche or Sisoskrt II: 
have now been more fully published Ijy Aiivnus Town. 

Mr. Forsdyke in the first volume of ilie 

Urjtiiih Museum Vase Catalogue^ and it ia |JOSsil>le to arrive at a more 
i nil mate kuoivletlge oi tlicir t a brie and associations." Asa whole they belong 


' Prarc?>^inr % oii at tempt to refer, 

in part a[ least, la a S*ew Kmpire date the 
ohjecis found in tlie tomb is at varianci^ with 
the evidence of iheir discoverer. ProfeSiSot 
fiarjjtang^ ai.'areful observer* notes that* 13 hough 
ihe tomb WLis dbided into six sections, ihc 
contents were of a uniform |\idfth Dynasty 
chfiracter (Iw. Anm., ii {tgi^X p. loS). The 
Uirquoise tint of the faience ohjeets and l>eads 
is of the usutil I’welfth Dynasty tone and the 
objcjcts ihemsebe.'i can l>t seen from an exami- 
naiion <»f the Peirie collection in the University 
Coltcgc Museum, includinj^ tlie hedgehog and 
the gourd with consirtcied ncf.kpare of forms that 
occur at that epoch, Scc^ icKtf O. Kubensohn 
(.VM. Mif/A. >:]ii(i9r7), p, gi and Pig. lo^^). 
Professor von Pissritgj liowever, whose objtc- 
jeciions to the Tweifih l)yna.4iy dating of the 
find (/Jer A~afts/ 

c/cr VMifr} had been sufHcicntly 


rcruted by Dr, H. R. a/Exy/f^ 

Ar*-A.f j, |j. aaS}* returns to tlie charge with the 
gratuitous suggestion that the cylinder^ being 
“ amulets \ might have heeil placed in a 
later interment (fiuoied by Dr, CL Karr*, 
Orit'fA. 1922 ^ |]. 

Egyptologists spEcialEy com^Krtent in this 
matter, such as Professors Petrie and K'cw- 
berry, assure me that cylJiulers are never 
found in later graves, Tlie latter writes^ * 1 do 
noi know of any case of Twelfth Dynasty 
cylinder seals being Imitaied at a laicr date 
and placed tis amulets in Liter graves \ Or. 
Pieper (cited in A/A. J/iM., luc. cit,* p. 52) 
corroborates this statement* contrasting the 
case of cyliiKiers with thai of scarabs* 

* -i/.p b p- and pp. :ib6, 267, 

Fig. DIS, 

^ See ^[r. E. J. For^dykes observaiions, 
£T/. r//.j pp, ^1-4 arid Fig, r ij. 
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to a niattirc M.M. 11 phase, and UUistratc fainiliai' ix>]ychrome foiins such 
as ilie ‘ bri(.!gfe’Sj>oiited * jars and bowls. I n several cases they are practically 
identical with fabrics from the Palace site at Ktiossosd 

Ihit, In adilition to tliis class of imported Mlnoan I'tottery, a series of 
specimens came to light imitating the shapes and decoration of lire Cretan 
polychrome class, but made of the coarse local Egyptian day.“ W'e have 
here tinqnustionably ttie work of Cretan potters bcloitging to this Egyptian 
settlement. 

What is of quite exct-ptioiial importance is the fact that, together with 
Imported Minoait sliertls. were others of quite dlfl'erenit fabric wldi black 
and red linear decoration on a polished buffgronnd. Iitiing on, :ts Mr. K, J. 
I'oradyke has pointed out, to a Hetladic class best represented by speciineiis 
from the .Argolid/ It is possible lliai the Mlnoan craft that brought the 
Cretan wares to Egtpt In the great days of the Middle Kingtiom also 
traded with some port, such as Nanplia, of Maiidantl (jrtece. Evidence, 
indeed, has now come to light of the occurrence of imported jiol}'chrotne 
sherds, M, M. H as well a.s M. M. Ill, in some of the later chanihers of the 
1 lelladic stronghohl, recently excavated hy 1 )r. Welter, in connc?;ion with die 
German Institute at Athens, beneath the Aphrodite temple of Aegina.^ 

'I he occurrence of Mlnoan sherds at Kaliiin has since been supplemented 
by a similar iliscos'ery made by Mr. R. Engelbach at the neigl'.boitringsite of 
11 arageh* occupied by a settlement connected like the other with the con¬ 
struction of Stnusert IPs Pyramid, but of a someivhat more well-to-do 
character than the workmen's town of Kalnin. Minoan fratiments were 
foiiEit[ in a depoi^it, ^boiit a foot deep, of town rubbish that had been 
dumped down between three of the cemeteries (a, c 2^ 05) and entirely 
covering a tourth (c). "1 he cemetery Itself outside ihis area, cuntained 


^ F_ g, A. 54^ w hh Lht! paltt^rn in- 

he riled from Neolithic tinu-s ; A, 549 shading 
nidiaiing petaiit sin esiici ptiriLilel 

with a Knog^iAn bowl ^ A. 55,+ with ihtr 
r;iniL]ia]r intcrniil nioitlSngs; A. 566 refiemblitig 
potiery from ^ l^fioniAV'^ighi Area 
’ See Forsdykcj frV,, [>p, 95 , 94 , Xm. A. 
562-6. 

■ Si.-c Forsd^ kCs />\ dA Cnt, I r, p. 50, 

A. ^78-9, One piece (A* 5S7 : /Ca/iUft^ PI. b 
t ; _/* //. Xp stip PL 8) in Mr. Korsdyke ^ 
opinion nvuy bo of Anatotlnu fabric, b sihuws 
poSycliromedecomtion* hni ibc colours are not 

r 2 


fiSiuii, h i.s a “painted buccliero^ and 'both 
form and technique ^joinE to a place of origin 
in Asia Elinor \ 

^ i\ U'ohcr?^ r. H- i (iq=5)p p* 47 . 

'[ 1 ie imported fioUcry is there referred to ns 
‘ KarLsntosgc&chirrThanks lo (he kindness 
of ihe hnikTp Dr. V\'elter, I had an ojjportunity 
uf examining the sherds on the sjiot m 1925^ 

* R. EngelIsach, JIii/‘agfA (TSriii.sh School of 
Archacolog}^ in Egypt, I'uenn'cEb Yenrp 1933). 
'J'lve discoveries ihcinselves date from 1914. the 
publicaiion having been delayed by the U'nr. 
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objects of 'IVdfih Dynasty t.iate from Sennscrt 11 i to Amcncmhai 11 f,* The 
above-nientioncd deposit, on the other hamh did not. in the cjtcavators 
opiinoii, extend beyond the reign of Senusert 1 1 j 906—1 ^88 n. c.—^and 
con turned, indeed, a limestone block inscribed with his name [Kha-K/u^t'r- 
Ka), TJie lower term of the dejwjsit in whicli these sherds occnrred would 
therefore hardly be later than c. iSSS it. c. 

A series of Minoan polyclirome sherds from the tlarageh deposit is 
illustrated for the first time® in Fig. lift, and is brielly described in a 
supplementary note to this Section. As contrasted wiili those of Kaliiin, 
they correspond very well with the more precise am I rest ric ted cliff mo* 
logical limits of the deposit in vliich they lay as well ns with the superior 
position of the original owners of tlie vessels. 'I’hey present botli a greater 
homogencit) in style and 11 higher average level. None of them comes down 
as low in date as some of the Kahtin s[H:ciniens, and the local imitative class 
is wanting. Fig. IIP, <r, of the mature 'barbotine* class, with S-shai»C'd 
scrolls connecting its knobs as on an e.xainple of this from the I’ahice site 
at Knossos, may, like the latter, be ascribed to the closing pliase of 
M, M. 1 1 ff. Parts of two exceptiuiially elaborate vases occur. Fig, 1 hi. r 1, 2, 
is apparently part of a spout of remarkable form with a decorative Imitaiion 
of a rivet head, pointing to an original in precious metal. The white, red- 
spotted foliation on this recalls the foliate band on the bridge-spouted jar 
from Knossos, already illustrated, as siipplilng a near parallel to ihc.Abydos 
vase.* Fig, 11 fl,/1,2. is part of an utensil of an unhpic cliar,icier, perliaps some 
kind of filter, wicli a hollow stem, terminating in a i>error.itcd bulb so as to 
strain the liquid poured in through it. Above the l>iilb was a bread colLar 
as if to rest the filler on the rim of a jar. 

Fig. 11P, ff, bears an impressed p.^ttern standing in close relation to that 
seen on part of an embossctl polychrome cup of‘egg-sheir fabric from the 
Royal Pottery Stores at Knossos (see Fig, 1*2(1, a, b).^ On the fragment, jf, 
may be discerned part of the' tennis bat and ball' pattern, also found on a bowl 
of the M. M. 11 ‘egg-shell’ class (Coloured PI. IX), and which recurs on 
the spletidli! polychrome iar brought to liglit in the excav'ations of 1922 

* Jhtr&^sh. p. 10: ‘AVtth tlw ei<oe|ilJi'jn of I'cry commcin on fmall objects.’ 
about l^'i^nty-Hvc ton^bs, alt ihi^ lonibs could ^ Dor a suinniuiy d^cription of these 
tFell be within the limits of the reigns from Miitoaii fragnienSJi f;ec Sup^il.. Note, end of 
Senusert III lo Aiucocmh^l III.' Section^ p. 22S. ^hey aie reftjrred lo in 

^ £J/. rrV.p p. T I ^ ^ Had the de|HJ 5 ii comtd (p^ lo) but not hgiared or desotilied. 

the period of Senusert III Jttid Amenembei IHp * /^. 0/M., i^ p, 363 , Fig. 191 #, r. 

some cylinders or objceia would surety have ^ Cciiiipare^ too, thccgg’shcll cup,/* 

been found, a? the names of these kings are p, 341+ Fig, ] 3 L 
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outside the S.E, ntigle ot the Palace, anti illiistiated below on the same 
Coloured Plate IX, A development of the pattern oii the Marageh fragment 
is there introduced for comparison. 

'l*he cumulative evidence supplied by a minute exaniination of the 
Minoaii polychrome sherds, bodt from l larat^eh and Kahiiii, undoLibtedly 

points to Enossos as their principal source, 
though some show atfinities with specimens 
from Phaestos, Their paste as revealed bv 
the sections of the fragments is. moreover, 
indistinguishable from that of the Knossian 
fabrics except in one recurring feature. This 
is the sliglitly more brownisli tint of the clay 
perceptible in the fragments from both sites. 
But this may admit of a very natural explana¬ 
tion, the ettect, namely, of the Egyptian sun 
acting through long ages on superhclal straiad 
So lar as the ceratnic products of other 
Cretan regions are known, the finer class 
of M.M. II vases representt^cl in these Eg\'p- 
tiaii tleposits must, in any casCp be refem'cl 
to I he Central region of Crete^ tr^i. versed 
by the transit roule above described' 

It will be seen that these 1 larageb sherds 
si and ill a very close rein t Ion to some fresh 
comparative maierial, representing; tlie hnest 
II class of polychrome wares supplied 
by a recent Imd at Knossos, The discover}*' was due to the supplementary 
excavations about tlie Soulh-East Talace angle recorded belown^ but a tie- 
scription of this ceramic deposit may be conveniently giv^cn In tliis place, 

1 he Soutlid^ast corner of the Palace, as will be shown in a succeeding 
Section, was the scene of a great overlhrow, primarily due. we may infer, to 
a seismic shock towards the close ot M. M. II t, and the results of which were 
aggfavatetl b} the existence at this point—unbeknown apparently to the 





FiC. 320. fl. I’kAGMEXT VROM 
Haraceh (comi'LHTkpi) ; Em¬ 
bossed Oknamkxtox Pouch Rome 
liowL or Tv I'll. K xossos. 


“ I hissugi^estiun is due to l ijr, Nfacken^ic. 
Compare thi; extreme lirfiw nsrig of flint Inspkv 
nieius long exposed on the desert surface. 

" Good Ai, xM. II pDlycliroine fsoliery is 
very rnre m F^ssern Crete where tlie M. M, J 
style find a tendency to prolcjiig itself, un- 


inlluEncecl by the great pablial fabrics of the 
CenlRil region. An to Western Crete the cvb 
dciice h almost totally deficient. though same 
.Middle Mlnoan pi>tiery hcis hccii found in 
caves of die Diktynnaean Promimtor}'. 

^ P. seqf]* 
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M.M.tI FROM KNOSSOS 


POLYCHROME POTTERY 
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<A it rf;^froig S.E. PaliffeAnek« 1 1-2, Rojra] Pottei/ Sioto* Ituel, MinMB Sitfjd fiooi Harageli^ Fj/iim. (See p. ato.) 
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bitikltirs—of astil)terrane;iJi ijDarry. Twasniiill houses, dating tVorii tlu; Third S,E. VuS- 
Mkldle Miiutan Fcriod, lying innuediateivoiuslde the I’nlncc w'rtll, were In this 
way overihrown, which thcmseK'cs were chock full of ccntiinc and ether ri- 
mains of that I’eriod, In eJtaniiutng these, however, the lower parts of the 
walls of an oUh-r house came to liglii beneath that to the West, conininiug, 
unn>iig,st oilier earlier remniiis, a remarkable series of fragments of poly- 




RED 

WHITE 

BLACK 



It f 

tie* 121. ' r’li.cKiM't; Ki .iiik!,': a, S ri. I'ot.veHkOMK Dia'nsir, Knos^osD'^F M. II i^); 

A Z,\KHr> IIU); i-. I’-vi .MK wikfj {L. M, ItfJ. 

chrome vases belonging to the fully developed early phase (/f) of M, 11, importjint 
These lay in a kind of cell, enclosctl in lliese earlier struct tires, cuiwne 

It has been possible to reconstitute the fine jar {Coloured 1*1. IX).' dflpnsii. 
with a sixnited rim and handles. As now restored,* it mii.st take rank 
among the noblest specimens of Minoan polycliromc decoration. li.s height s.K.ixiiy, 
is 75 cm. The hple-moutlietl brldge-SEKJiited pot, which anticipates a t} pe ^SpaTiL 
well known in M. M. 11 f. and the ‘ptlgrlnds flask' (Fig. were found 

in a praclically [jorfect condition. Each face of the latter is divitfed by 

^ Ttuink^ to the great skill and jmtiunce of " Setr /* t^/ i^ p, seqej, iconic of 
Kyrfnti Manolis S^nliistro^r qI the iUcsiz show the !qn>wL in an atrojihicd forfn, 

Candia Nti^seum. For the drawings of this intenmlly blockedt or only repfesenfed by 
and the oiher vases of the depcKdii 1 am in- a mere knoh^ 
debtet] [O Mr. Tict dci Jong. 
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a ‘swastika dcsl^'n, the scarlet lines of which are carrietl roimtl the cir- 
ciimference so that the two sides are iinited (see Itil, a), and each 
ptresetits four white scrolls within the iiuervals of the windiiijj cross. 
Good examples of tire survival of this type of flsisk in painted pottery are 
pjiven ill I'ig. l-Jl.i. A \'ery beaittifii] specimen decorated with marine 
objects, of L, M. \ S date, will be tlescribed below. 

Taken loj^eilicr, we ha\'c here one of the most important groups of 
mature polychrome vessels that have come to lig;ht on the site of Knossos. 
I’rom the jjarailellsm, moreover, in decorative features, such as the coilinir 
sprays, the rosettes with a red centre, the simihir alternation of red and 
white on the black ground, and ihe identity of technique, tlvls group of 
vessels may well he tltotight to have issued trom the same potter’s ovcii. 
With them, too, must be jilaced tlic ‘egg-shell ’ boivl, restored from fragments 
found in the * Rojal Pottery Stores* on the Xorth-East slope of the Palace 
site, which so closely reproduces the * tennis racquet' jiatiem, with fine spirali* 
form attucltnients as on the large jar. 

The corres|Kjndencc in this case is of crucial importance, since the fine 
texture of this I owl shows th,ai it belongs to the class of egg-shell ware, 
which does not survive the acme of M. M. It polychromy. It is also to be 
noted that in what seems to ha\'e been an analogous aiul clearly contem¬ 
porary stratum beneath tire neighbouring M. M. 1 I I house, immediately East 
of that in which the above deposit w.as futiiul, remnins occurred of two 
characteristic egg-shell cups (Coloured I’h IX, a? and £• see below, Tigs. 124 , 

I he jar with the 'tennis racquet’ and its coinjciuions may therefore 
claim a place within at least the lower limits of the earlier [ihase, <t, of the 
M. M, II ceramic style. I his. it will be seen, fils in with a further chrono¬ 
logical equation, supplied by a siierd from the deposit brought to light at 
llarageh in Egypt, 


I he rosettes on the polychrome jar an<l pot here illustrated, though 
the^' presf'iit the same central retl disk, are appreciably liner in design and 
presumably earlier tlian those on the vessel from the Abydos tomb,’ dated 
by the inscribed cylinders it contained to the time of Ainencmhat 111 
(r. 1S49-1801 ii.r,). On the other hand, we see that the most disimctivc 
decorative feature of the jar, the ' tennis racquet and ball' pattern, finds 
parallel—even la the relative position of the ball—In the fragment 
(slightly developed in the inset of PI. IX) from the Harageb deposit 
(roiti ' which is ajjproximately' dateil, as has been show'n above,* to llie remii of 
t-r.uagob, Seniisert 11 (r, 1906—iSSS n, u). I he occurrence of the .same device on the 

' i, p. 36S, t-ifj. \H 9 ,a. * |i. if,. 
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larye jar and on ihe boul (PI, lK,c i, 4 : sii){gi*sts ihat we have here ihe evi* 
dence ot a faslitosv Jn ccratnic tlesij^ii which ina)' Ije re^ardcii a j>ecultar mark 
of KnossLin fabric at thin ejsodL At the same time the abs<iSate correspon¬ 
dence of tlie Uaraj^eli fragment seems to justify the cojicliiston that the 
vessel to which it beloni^ed had been an actual Emport from Kik^ssos. It 
will be seen that a similar auj^gesdon of origin is supplied by the impressed 
design on the fragn^enL illustrated in h ig, 110^ f?. 

This ‘racquet and Ijall * pattern on pottery itself affords another 
example of the far-reaching inflinnce of early seal-types. A fiivanrtte 
device on these is one or more disks or circles from wdiich springs a tangential 



Fic;. 122 , Lwf ano Iusic pAiiRRNi^. {^i, r, OsLWAkiics, 

/tf ox HiTi--.\r StoxK Vlsskihi PiiAir;in:os). 



r 
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loop. Several examples of these, probably not later in date than E, M. Ell, 
occur on ivory signets from the primitive ossnane.s of Mesara (Pig. 122. f) ^ 
and a good specimen of the twthlooped form (h fg. 122, //) is siippliecE by an 
incised ornament, tiilaid with reil. on a !>lne steatite bowd of rilvial diaractcr 
found in the off die West Court of the I'irst Palace at J^haestos*^ 

Sometimes the revolvisig * loops" are multiple, as on the steatite leiuoid 
I2n, and it Ls iiueresting to observe that, here again, an early seal 
pattern of Minoan Crete was the (rrototj^pe of embossed designs on the gold 
l?lates of the Mycenae Tombs* Tlie medallion {Pig. 12^1, i), with a ^inubr 
ilesign more sj'mmetrically rendered* is taken from a diadem foiintl in the 
Fifth Shaft Graved In the case of the loEips on the seals we regularly find 
a hatched decoralion, sometimes crossed, and aniicipaUng that of the ^ tennis 
racquet^ on the polychrome vases. 


’ I'ig. n and 4 iite from IHritHlEins, 

XaEiilnidideSi 7 hm^^ <f/ A/is^ir/iy 

PI. XV, 1074 (^X on nn ii'oi^' ‘cytindci', and 
bl XIlU 1541 cn a iii'rfouitcd ivory ¥tvll of 
seEHictrcubf profile. Cf ^ too, PL VIII, 6 Bo, 
KEilailiian^, and FL Xlll, 1051+ llaiano*. 
Rr. Xanthudsdes (adopting n sugge^Mon 01" 
fir. Flad^Jdakis) suggests (hat Ehese scrolls 
are derived from figures of scoqjj'oosj. "fKey 


sc!em, Kotrcicr.to hiivc a simple geonwtrkal 
origin. 

^ 1.. Fcmitr* Mm. Jfjf., xiv* pp. 4S0, 4Sj* 
Fig. Sj smd ef. [i. 44fi and I'ig. 6a, 3. 

* Xantbudides^ *E^. '-\ft\ri Tti07p FL A'llJ, 
I jj. T\k glohuEj.tr form of some of tbe loops 
here is due to over use of the 'hlitnl 

by tlie engraven 

* Schlicmann, My^ffttU^ fv I'1g. 337, 
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\n the ceramic versions there in to be imteU a phenoniciipn exactly 
parallel to that vvhich has been already poiiitc<l out in tlie case of certain 
outgrowths of the ‘quadruple spiral" |)atteru, where the disks on vvhich the 
cun-'ihuear ftafnewark tlepended have become detacited from it. On the 
vases the 'bat'-like excrescences now spring frotii spiral coils, but live 
original tlLsks stir\'i\'e in the field, 

1 hey are, indeed, ]>lace(.l beside 
the kkCticed loops as if ihere were 
in truth some playful allusion to 
bat and ball. 

The ceramic history', indeed, of 
this pattern can l^c traced lo a still 
later date, 'I'he disks with triple 
tangential loofis, as they occur on 
vases of M. M, til fabric, have 
already Ivern illustrated in the 
first volume of this work,' and 
a specimen is rc|trodiiced in Fig, liiV, below, 'J’lie * ractpiet * itself, with its 
cross-hatching, is also seen on L. M, I cups from Crete and Mycenae, 

In the earlier hoitse remains beneath the M, M. Ill ' House of the 
balkn Bucks', contempor.iry with and inimcdiately East of those contaimng 
the tieposit described above, there came to light fragments of vases of egg¬ 
shell ware, corresponding with those of the ‘Royal Pottery Slore,s 'described 
in the first volume of this work ami n-prcscntiiig the first phase, !?, of the 
II polydtromc style.' The upper part of a bowl, here reproilticcd 
In Fig. l'i+, and rc[>L*aLed in the Coloured Plate IX, shows within it a bizarre 
motive seemingly derive-it front some primitive textile rendering of an 
animal or bird. J Ivis vessel also displays on its outer rim a singular design 
white lace-work with red loop attachments. The tradition of 
this delicate texture in vase decoration snrvivetl to a mtich later period 
and again becomes fashionable in the closing phase of M, M, 111, An 
tlUistr.auon already taken from a jug found at Zakro is here re[irodnceil,^ 
where again the ornament certainly conveys the impres.slon of lace nither 
than of ordinary embroidery (Fig. 125 ), This vase at the same lime affords 
a good later paralkl for the triple coil and ' tennis raci]uel' patterns illustrated 

' r. of M.. 1 , p, i [ r, Hg, ((!>, rf, Coni- * Set- P. »f J/, i. |». 6i i, Ffjj. 11!), h (from 
l>art', loo, the ' bidder' nnd spiml, p. 6 iq, K. M. 1 fciirljins VW/fJO'/row(///. .SI, 

f'B- KMii, p. ;53, tit>. 

’ p, 140 seqq. 
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aliove. The cup (I’L IX. ii), of ihc- fiiiest ' egg-shell' fabric,’ Is e\(iuisudy 
tlecoraietl with white feaiher-like objects <lis|>]ayed on llie black gromitl 
bctiveeii waving, eiimson bands I-*')- At every turn we are stmek 

with the beaiii}' and variety of the tiesigns, rc[>rcseniing the fine (lower of 
the Miiioan polychrome style. 

'I'liis remarkable hoard of painied vessels—^licrc taken to inchitle those 
from house foundations immediately West—may be conveniently relvrred 
to as tile * South-East polychrome deposit' and. whether we rt gard the 
excellence of the decorative style or the doilnitc chronologiciil iiullcatioii 
that it supplies. It nuist claim a high place among the ceramic luuls of 


Clirono- 
101‘kdl 
(iljtce of 
S.k\ 
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Iwherl hjf 
tliinijjeh. 



[' tn. liJ4, Uri'cn I'akt or I’oi vcimOMK Itowi., Kxopsos. 


Knoasos. Stratigraphically. as we have seen, it is on the same horiiton 
as the Royal Pottery Stores, containing the finest known s|)<'clmens of 
the Minoan ' cgg'-shell' ware that reprc'scnts the acme of ihe M. M. 11 o 
polychrome style. We may infer fniin this, moreover, that It marks some 
widespread destruction in the I’alace atui its borders at that epoch, wliich, 
thanks to the Ifarageh evidence, we may noiv place approximately at 
tS^o R c. 1 his de Struct ion, whatever may liave been its cause, long antich 
pated the final catastrophe of the M, M, 11 ciiUnral phase, of which we have 
a good landmark in tlie contents of the LoomAVcight Area presenting, from 
the potter s point of view, a distinct inicriority in fabric. Already, indeed, by 
the date of the ‘ Abydos Vase’, which tnay take us tn the latter |>art of the 
nineteenth century n. c,, we trace a certain falling oil in the decorative style. 

'I'he counterpart to the appearance in Twelfth Dynasty Egyptian 
settlements of polychrome pottery, some of which we may legltimatvh' con¬ 
clude to have hcen of M. M. 1! Knossian fabric, is to be seen in the 
discovery of the iltoritc monument of User, of Middle Empire date, in an 
M, M, 11 dejjtisit of the Palace of Knossos. This discovery, described in 
’ CompiTf an (.'gg-shell cup with itiTnilar waivd dernnlion from Paliikjulro (R. .M- Tiiiwkiiis, 

on I'l, I, p. ifj, Fig. 
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tbe jtrtvions voUimt;,* like ihe fnidirigf of the somewlint later inscribed ltd of 
ilie ijreat I lyksos Pharaoh, Khyaii,*again enujhasizcs tlie fact that, as in ihe 
case ol the imported stone vessels from the earlier strata, it is on this site 
alone, iliough lying on tite Northern coast of the Island, that objects of 
Egyptian fabric have occurred in association with Minoan remains of palatial 
age. (Jnee more wx may be allonxci to trace 
the influence of the transit route from the em* 
poriiim on the Libyan Sea in securing the acces- 
sibility of the chief Mmnnu centre from the 
mouths of the Nile, 

As stated above, the dinritc statue in (pteS' 
tion represents a personage of the name of 
User, ' l>orn of the devotetl Sat-Halhor' and 
accompanied by prieslK' epithets, uho seems to 
have been a native of the 'I'cnth Aphroditopolite 
or Wazet Nome of Upper Egypt. The monu¬ 
ment itself was found in the Central Court of 
the Palace, near the area occupied by the 
principal Palace sanctuary. It is im|)ortiiut to 
note that it docs not lielong to tlie class of ini^ 
portctl objects, combhiiiig artistic form witli an 
utilitarian purpose,such as thediorite bowls or the 
Neither, as Egyptologists assure me, 
lines it belong in the sepulchral category. Rather 
it must lie taken to lit; a personal offering of 
some Egyptian official cif priestly rank, whose 
\ DCation liatl actually led him to reside within the Palace and who wished 
In leave a memorial of himself within its walls. It is possible that, like 
the later Wen Anion, vho visited the Syrian coast to secure cedar-tvood 
for liis temple at Thebes," this fiiiictionary had come to Crete as the busi¬ 
ness representative of some Egyptian sanctuary, An iiueresitng contem¬ 
porary parallel to this discovery has been now supplied by the statuette 
ol black granite, toiind at Ailaiia in Asia Aliiior,^ It I'ejiresents a kneeling 
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flO. !iC, 1''KA1UKk-t.lKK 
St'k.ivs Off ' Enf3-RHia.i.' L'cp, 


‘ Ji of .\f., p. seqq. amt Fig, 22(i. 

* /A, p. 4i9Sef|q. and |-'ju. 3 U},/h. 

’ GoTcnischefT. AVr. dn Triiriti/.t, stsi, 74 
seqij. f \y. Max ^[Ullor, -ViVM. d. J'ordtr- 
rti/fl/fVirAfij 6«., i (T900), p. 14 ieqq,; l-ainann, 
S/mde, xxxviii (tgea), pp, 1-14 


(cf. too, .l/jf/rflti, i, pp, 79, So; and 

M- tt. Hiill, J/isf, ^ (}(( jVfnr Rail, 1911, 
Pf* ,19-lb 

' HuiL of iht Muifum «f Aff. 

XV( (1921), pp, sofi- 16 , Ah F,g}fitiMn tfttfiufU 
/tvm Ash J/tHury by II. K. \V(inkK;kb 
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female tigui-e, who appears h the inseriptioit as "The Nnr-iC, Satsneferu’, 
d Dili ill ess Ijcloogtiig to the housclioki of some high personage, 11 uh iL^ 
character ami inscription assign It to the 'I'welfth Dynasty, anti its ocenr- 
rertce jioliris to the e.\istcnce of intimate relations of the of that date 

with the opposite Anatoliait coast as well as with Crete. 

'I lie skill of the Ut>idanes of the Mtnoaii Palace in cutting vases Ei^ypiivn 
according to Egyptian nroLlels oiU of such a harii substance as (jl>sitli.rn or 
volcanic glass, to which reference has been made, can only be (‘Nplaitied on 
two liy]jcitheses. Either they must have been apprenticed to skilled masters <L:tiics- 
IjT the ro\'al workshops nf Egypt, or have Itad the aelvantage of stich foreign 
instruction in Knossos itself, Jhit the variety of this, called liparite, imported 
blocks of which we know were stored in the Palace,' was apparently unknown 
in Egypt, yet n fragmetu of a curinatetl brnvl, found at Knossos and executed 
ill this materiLiD ts not distingnishable in fabric from the finest diorilc bowls 
of siinibr t} i>K nuub ?n lig) [ i in greiu tluys f>f tlui E:irly Kingflom. 

This pnrlkular class of llp^nte ho\vb» iiuleeLl, must h:ivc Iwd a s|>cciLil 
vo^e on thb site, since, as hiis hecn showr^ thc}^ continued to be imitnietl 
by the >fiddle Mjiioaii pntters,^ 

\n view of these fads, it caimot be Lhoiight tmprobiiblc that Ivgyptbin 
masters in ibis craft, m ivhicli they so much eNCcUcd, may from time to uine 
have accepted the tiivitaLion of the Minoaii Priest-Kings tu work m ihc 
^ such as we know e\istetl within tite i^alace walls. 

Apart from such possibilitiesp it is clear that tlie colontes of Cretan 
workmen, engaged—in virtue, it would seem, nl extensive coiuracis—on I he 
great bnilditig schemes of Senusert 11 ami his successors, must have often 
brought back to die Island an acqinred knowledge of Egyptian ideas niiid 
models* 

An illustration of this is supplied by a remarkable and hitherto Xl-XM 
tinregarded piece of evidence that has recently come to light, hearing on ilic 
ostrich'egg class of ^Tinoati Thy tons' or libation vases that makes its 
a[fcpcarance about this time.* In one ot the earlier groups of tombs, Ahydns* 
belonging to the Eleventli or the beginning of ihe Twelfth Dynasty in the 


It was bra Light iij iiglu in a txcaralion 

from the fonndaduns ofa hDiiie by Mr- Mont- 
goincry uf the liMial AmEirtcan Mittiiciii fn 
18S3. Its height T5 3S-6 ctw 1 151 niches^ 

* A 1 , n* 53 ; and cf, Mtsso, At 

6Vr;/Ar ^Ar^^£Ati‘rtlftftIf |i. 285^ I'lg. jSo. 

* h ppv S6 jS 7 and l-ig. where 
a restored secliun cf the t^owl 15 gb eiv. 


* cx n J/., i, pp* f7^;F n*h 

I2r, Pj where a fragment cfa carinated ln^wl h 
uf t'^cE^ubile fabric and the finust polisll re[]rO’ 
ihicedt showing in its while ifwtfi on the hbcl; 
^Tcuiid 1 faithfui itnttauoii oi this vjiricty of 
vtilcftSiic 

" See A. Af.^ t, pp. 594, 195 and Fig 
nhlj A. 
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same cemeicry at AUyJus’ tijat prodiietal the typical M, M. 11 polyclvrome 
pot, cited above, was foimd an Ei;yptian flxisk, consisting of an f)sCrich egg 
with a mouthpiece “ of translucent bluish grey marble, a kind much in vogue 
during the ^tliddle Kingdom (Kig, I'iT), Tile type of vessel is of exce|i- 
lioiialintt rest since it suppliciithe imdonlited 
prototype of a long series of Minoan 
• rliylons 

This ritual class of vessel, wliicli con¬ 
sists of a receptacle with a smaller aperture 
below for the gradual trickling out of its coii- 
lenis, hadj as we liave seen, ■ alreaiiy nvade 
its appearance in Crete at the very begin¬ 
ning of the Middle Minoan Age. Uistiow 
possiblcp as will W shuwa bt'luWi* to trace 
hack the bull fonn of tins ^sacral utensil lo 
remote Sumerian prototypes, aiul l>oth lUe 
aiiinial subject and the acrobatic figures 
with ^vhkh it is at limes accom|janieil 
j>oiiu to ihe operation of the strong oriental 
inilaeiice ulricli set in at that epoch. In the 
case of the analogous tliongh very dissimilar 

class of 'rhyUms' in vvliicli an ostrich egg is the receptadUp it is dear that ue 
ha\'e to deal witli a type of ve.ssel current in Middle Empire Egypt^and easily 
adapted to Minoau riEual ends by a perforatioit at the bottom of the shell, 
but ill iheir origin the osLrldw.gg vessels themselves can be shown to have 
a verv ancient and extensive African range that goes back hr beyond the 
begianittgs of dyuasilc Egyi^t. It is a iiotif^vorll^y fact that on the sites of 
Neolithic seulcments. the remains of which extend across Sahara to the 
Nigetp pottery Is rcjjiaced by fragments of ostrich shells.^ On tlie other 



Fig. 12 r* O^rRicii-cuG Fi a^kwith 
JU.ue: MvHiii.K Moutiuneckj XIth- 
XI111! rUN.^STY Gn-ivi’:, Aiwnes, 


* Tfciy lumbp is rroh'ssor Clir^tanji kindly 
inrrmns Tin^, has ihij ftffcrcncc So. 11 r j A'* 

' U was Xcjrtli of llic old fort 51 Aliydos, and 
its ctwlcnTs suggest cS^airly [m (k^CA its posiiion) 
an Kkveuth or curly Tweirih !>ynasty dale.' 
The found with this in the tomb 

(vises* IsCE^ds, Ac.)p while not specially note¬ 
worthy, were a humogeneous group as regards 
date. The contents of ihi s tomb were ojiqni red 
by ihe Miisde Cirniuuntenaire at Brussels, 

^ 11 le und the mouthpiece were sepir- 


aled when Lrouglu oui, but were found by 
M. Caparl to fit lo^etlier jierfectly. On seeing 
ibe ves el as completed by htm in ibe Brussels 
Nhiseuiu I ul once recogJiE/-cd iVie prugeniior 
of the ostrich egg class of Minaan rhytonsi and 
Xt.Oipari kindly^iupplicd me with a pbohjgraph 
friain which Fi^* 12T is L^ikcnh Hie l ing beluw' 
ts merely placed there as a support. 

* /^. fl/1/., i, pp, iSS-ijo aiid Fig, 137. 

* See beloTiVp p. 260 scficp 

* When at BatnUp I hiul Eicctisitin to see the 
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hand, a common oval form of prehistoric Egyptian pots with the red aiul 

black btirnbhed surface i<$ clern'ecl from 
ostrich eggs.’ Cistrich-egg vessels are 
III fact still widely used in the Central 
Soiiibii at the present day. ami a speci¬ 
men, the mouthpiece of whicli Is formed 
111 a separate piece, aiipareiitly of a 
woollen c) Under wound roiiml iviih 
string, is given in Fig. Among 

the African natives magical ipialhies arc 
in :i special way attributed to such 
ostrich-egg receptacles, and it is possible 
that such primitive Ixjllcfs may have 
innueiiced tlic choice of these by tlie 
Minoans for religions ritual. 

I he early adaptation at Kiiossos of 
the ostrich-egg type of vessel, such as we 
see in the ,\bydos specimen (^Fig. I'iT). 
Is illustrated by a clay' copy in the finest 
M. M. II polychrome style,* wliere the 
while colour of the egg itself Is repro- 
tUiccd and the gold jilatJng round tlie 
upper and lower orilicc indicaicd by 
orange decoration. Only the lower part 
of the moiitbpicce was preserver!, iiiiinted black and vermilion (see F'lg. I "t). 




i'Uip 12s* Mohekn O^rkicii-EOC 
wnH StitiNo Mouth riELK, 

L'ENTHAI. SoVl}AS. 


Colltrctionof tht; iTcnik Kilginucr^ IL 

Jus, w]io hud iisplgred u gqrics of Xeotithic siBqs 
on thu carav*in routes of the Algerian Sahhiiru 
to There w.is iiO|>otter)^ but the Hi mi 

arroti'diejids, fimi-rings (like prehiatorie Xilutie 
typt^)* anti were founds as he ilifnrnied 

HiL\ ]ii layers of brulct.-ri ostnuh eggi. two or three 
inches thick. See, too, his S/a/U'fis 
t/e rOufd AVr < t^t^^7). 

* The influence of the Oiirich-egg type of 
vessel, \ 2 il on the evolutipn of si later 
series of fhgyptinn stone viises is also evidenti 
An oval example of ijsrcyiiih blue maTblewiih a 
separate moiithpiecc is in the Cairo xMuseuni 
liissing^ S/fin^e/tifre^ I^I. ill). 

I’Ton^ the nintcrial this niusi be assigned 


Ei> the Middle Kingklom. A Twelfth Dynasty 
abliostcr vase in the University College 
Museum is im one piece+ but shows a line round 
the cotJur- I n oiher -sjicciniens the trace of 
the original scfkiraiion of the tnouthpiece has 
dEsap[je4rcth as in llie coac of two [jcar-shaped 
from the sutnu Abydf^s gfave timi 
produced the M. M. II [xilyehronie pot. U’e 
have here the origin of tiie baggy tyfscs of 
Later ti/iii'itifntj which in tlicir turn influenced 
Maiu.ki;in forms^ hntts in alahojitej: itnd day. 

* ^ft/ff/tr/y/^ i, p, 41J! and 

Taf. Xi U If where it is figured ljy Professor 
^chuchhardl among other lyp^ of prlniitive 
vessels, 'I'he v’es^el luis a stopper* t^fafessor 
rvwfi/wtArr rni/tfs St^t^ 
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Of early M, M, ill dale is the beautiful clay copy, ako from Rnossos (Fijj. 

I 2fp, 4); the whole body of which k covcretl by a design, the main feature of 
which is a groii]> of three palm trees with Incised details, the whole possibly 
taken over from engraved decoration on an ostrich-egg original. More or less 
coiueniporary with this are the rhytons, formed of actual ostricli eggs from 
the Mycenae Shaft Graves, one of them (Fig, 121P, 5) witli a gold capping 
bclotv and with a month piece above signirlcanily moulded in faience of the 
Knossian I’alacc fabric,- 

Tlie importance of this type us the starting-point in the evolution of 
a long series of Minoan rhyioii sliapes w'lll be seen from the annexed com- 
Iiaraiive Talde (Fig. I2}>), Amongst early specimens is the black steatite 
rhylon from ilagia ‘rriada with the harvesters rout—the most vivid com¬ 
position th.iit has come down to us from the itliuoan W'orld (Siippl. I’L XVl I 
Another of a lighter shade of the same inatcriah parts of which were loiintl 
in the Rotnii of the riirone at Knossos, presenting an incomparaljly boaiitiful 
design of an octopus witli tentacles coiling among rocks and corallines. 
A restored drawing of one side of this * k shown lor the first time in hig. IHO 
at the end of ibis Section, and supplies the hnesl example of the [irototypes 
in relief work of the marine stibiects taken over in the flat l)y the ceramic 
artists of the later phase (^) oi the First Late Minoan Feriod, 

Tin- egg-shaped contour still prevails to the early [larl of the Late 
^^int>[ln Age, and is ilUistiated by a fine example from a chamber tomb 
at Mycenae, recently exeax-ated by the Ilritish Sciiool (Fig. li'O. 9).“ The 
receptucles then become more pointetl below, and take a * peg-top' shape, 
under the influence of a kind of handled * filler’ that appears in the dosing 
M.M, III pha.se,and killustrated by the specimen from /lakro (hig. l*2!>, 11},* 
showing a ‘rock-work' surface covered witii a Mack glaiie, A little later, 
again—in L.M, I ji—the form is modlhed and elongated in sympathy with 
ScliuchkirtU oblisingly- iiik»rtii.!i me ttiai tbis aiiachnicnts lind fureii iiioiiety ititer[iifeleiJ 


wns pratuted by Dr, KachiigiiU froni 
Ctnirnl in 1^576. [n the case of .m- 

iit1itrn^iiich-eyg I'afp XIT^ 2^ procuredby 
(jerhnrd Kohifs from ihe region iu i 
tl^o mouili piece k furtber Jvetrnr(?d hy Lt kirsd of 
‘filing cradle rauntl the Uuth ,s|>cciniens 

are in ihe il useum flkr Vidkerkiinde ai tJerliEK 
* I'rajiinients ot Hiis are /- J/., 1 , 

4 n«i. A p, 594 )- 
^ J/n V- 5 U 4 

- lifi. lT>,, Fig. R SlTlil pr 5 ^ 4 , fl, Ir 

Feevious If? iheiHS <ibsen.'iiilQns the niitl iis 


a pedcstalli:d vascf with a cover aitd wiLS 
placed upside down tn ihc Alhen.'i iruseutn* 

■ For siection^ of ibis see also ahovci Pf 471 

Fig. 

^ Ity .Moi^steitr I--. tlillierfin,rils. 

* inee /MnJ&fi Feb. 54, 

IW* p. 

" R. JiL Dawkins, xxili 

p. ?59 and Pig. S 7 - iFe * harnade Mike 
^nrkiee compare ibc clay reliefs with itiafine 
objects from ibe * Kouloiira^ ai Knossas 
Fig. 300). 
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the tail funnel-shaped rhyCoivs then tii vojrue (hijj. litJ, 15-iS). though some- 
tiling of the ovate tractitioii still survnvcsn 

It will be seen from the succession of types set forth Jn this Table^ that in 
most cases the form of theparticularvesselas much asthecharacter of Its decora¬ 
tion siip|)lics a relative indication of date. In dlls connexion it is interesting 
to observe that an e^camplc of the elongated [lear-shaped class illustrating 
the final evolution of the type {Fig. i^) is seen in the hands of a ^kfinoan 
from Keftiu-land,among the tributary figures of the Rekhmara Tomb* approxi¬ 
mately dailng from the middle of the fifEeenth century n. c. Another of these 
tribuiaries bears the rumicbsha|jed rhyton of tlie class that seems to have 
reacted on ihe form of this last hybrid oflshoot of the original ostrich egg. 
(See Suppl PI XXV, 9.) 

J he manifoki phenomenal with which we have had to deal in this 
Section* pointing to an intensivt: intercourse wuh Middle Kingdom Egypt, 
themselves suj>p!j^ a cumulative proof of improved facilities of comiminica- 
tions. The period involved, which corresponds with the earlier palatial 
phases of Knossosj is marked there b) the construction of the mighty 
ste|iped approach that linked it with the bridge-head and by the viaduct of 
a built way* the course of whicb^ as we Iiave seen, it is still possible to trace 
at intervals across the whole central region of the Island to an emporium 
on the Libyan Sea. It seems probable ihat^ already in a far remoter age, 
tills had been preceded In' some more primitive line of traffic. In* w^hich. Indeed, 
the fine specimens of Egyptian lapidary art had been able to reach the site of 
Knoasos from the close of ihe Neolithic Age oiiw'ards. It is legitimate to 
infer* however* that the construction of the roadway in the form that has 
survived to us, like that of the Stepped Portico to wdiich it led* was due to 
the engineering enterprise of the epoch to w hich also belongs the foundation 
of the great Palace. VVliatever Cretan or Aegean products had passed by 
this route in the earlier period on their way to the Nile alley, it is 
now' for the first time that w'e actually witness a Minoan reaction, such as 
that above described, on Egyptian decorative art, or find on Egyptian soil 
fine imported fabrics of the Minoan potters as w'ell as the evidence of actual 
settlements of Cretafi workmen. It is now', too, for the first time, that we 
obtain monumental proof in the 'Palace of ^linos’ itself of a personal 
relation w ith Egyptians of birth and position like User. 

The result of the improved communications overland, doubtless 
reinforced by fresh develo])mcnts in die art of navigation and by great harbour 
works, IS in nothing more conspicuous than in the instantaneous effect pro¬ 
duced on either side by this direct contacL The curvilinear patterns that 
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had grown up u\ Early MJnoan Crete and in ihelr mature stage absorbed 
elements from the spiraliform Aegean sjstem react immediately, and in the 
most wholesale fashion, on the decorative art of ihe very beginning of the 
Twelfth Dynasty. So, too. we have indications that the Egyptian ceiling 
patterns that combined the im|tortcd curvilinear framework with indigenous 
adjuncts drawn from the lotus and papyrus were immediately imitated in 
the Crctati palaces, lint of all the Nilotic forms thus taken over into the 
Minoan reperton*, none, perhaps, is more significant than the ostrich*egg 
rhytons, It is indeed astonishiiig to liiul that a purely African form of 
vessel, at home in the Soudan and the Libyan Desert, should have been 
adapted to form wiiat seems to have been a principal sacred utensil of Minoan 
cult, further implanted by Minoan exjjansion throughout Mainland Greece. 
That this ‘rhyton’ ty|je should have been taken from such a quarter 
is a striking proof of the intensive personal contact of the Minoans with 
Nilotic regions far above the Delta. 



Fig. 13(1, Rivstohed Drawimp ur Si'EATni- wtin 
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THE PAINTED SIIEROS FROM HARAGEH 

Stipf^kmentary N9U iff j 4J oit M. M. If ptniiicJ s/terds/ii^m Ifaragi/t 
[Fayitm). Jlpypi {w /ip, p. 2/2), 

a, Barboitne frairmcni of mature M, M, U a typo, black glaze ground wiih riidftiid white hands 
and wliltc S-shaped scrolls connecting the kriolts, as on a Ktiossian specimen t>f the saiiic 
class (jVshm. Mus,>. Thu Inside shows a plain clay sor£ice. The day is of a {nle brownish 
LufT icmt’, 

l*An nf rim and haiulk" a stin'ini^w b^wlp shnwirii; white coiitiL'Clcd crtsccni^ Imrizon- 
liillv Eirrnngcil on dark brown iiihtroLts grcjisml llic are^k^ents tindtr rim show vertical 
red streaks. Inside is the dark ijftjimd, with tlic puint uf a white j^etaL lirownish 
huff clity* 

iT I and 2. part of a * bridge scKiiJt *. Above, as seen in Fig, f is a disk with two 

wluie coiit'entric circles bckmging to the class of IniEtative rivet heads (see vol. f, p, ly?* 
I'lg, e, d, and p. 195 : ansj ^ r, and \h 245), an indication that ttic prototype 

was ol" nieiaJ Work. 'Fhrce surfaces of ihls enigmatic fnignient are covered with lustrous 
bkick gfiize on w htcli are white streaks and white foliation with red stalk and dots. This 
liiitcf isiiidi riiflemliles the foliitte hand on the‘hE>!e-mouthed " |Kjlychrome vessel illus- 
iratt:si fur cDiiiparisDn mih the Ab}dos vase. vol. i, p, sfiSt Fig. IDfSf, Brownish huff 
clay. 

d. {fkx-, [tkj, Fig. ISO, (i,) Impressed fragriicnl, the surface orighially covered with black 
lustrous witli white and red liccomtion- The stamped palterus (the surface of 

vthich is still partly covered w'ilii the bbek glaze) are closely re].iiecl to one tliat apjjears 
un n polychroiut? bowl of fine egg-shell ware frotn Kiiossos (?see above. Fig. l^u, Dull 
brownish bull clay+ 'rhixi fabricp approaching ugg^shell ware- 
€. Small fragment shnwrng white petals radiating froixi central disk on lustrous black gronnfL 
Ccmip.ire the lliacstns jng and Karaares fragment, vol. i, p. 167, Fig. is. Plain 

inside, with bbek pmlch- rinn ware as ^/. Uiill brownish buff'clay. 

/ land 3, See Fig. Jl\K 1 he perforated Indh is covered with vermilion red on the liij^trous 
black ground with traces of n white ring round. On the up|>er surface are white bands 
overlaid vvith narrow bands of re^l qii the same grtmiid, and white disks round the 
stem or necki Perliups the tower p^rt of a fnnnel, with strainer below' and cv|ianding rim 
flbijve it ti} rest on nmiitli of a vessel to be filled, A M, II &pi>tit from Knossos, 
pierced as a strainer, may be conij^red w'ith this. KticJdy brown clay. 

Small fragment whh lu^trou^ gla/e indde anti ouIh Duiside, in white on the dark \m- 
tmus ground, is |iar[ of a curved white pattern and of die *tefinis bat ami ball* |3atterfi 
charactcmtic of a Kntk.ssian class of mature M. M. II a polychrome ware- See ('oloured 
Plate 1.x. Pale hrxiwnish bulT clay, l- iue lexuirc ns f/and c, 

is an unpilblislied sherd from Kahxin, AshlUh Mus.) 

\rtnEfred i'romptoiih nf the Manchester Museun^, has also kindly supplied nic with 
■coloured drawings of fr.agTiients of polycSiTome potter^' frein Haragch depxjsiied there. Of 
thc!^ one .^ccuin to be a fragmenl litlonging to the same vase as Fig- lltP,Anrwher 
present w'hai sc.^fns to be p.irt of n ^xilmette iirnanient, showing ihe ends uT two acnniinaicd 
leaver x}ti n tiark ground. 


f 4^* 1 ilE IlAKUnl/R '^ioWN OF KnOSSOS : MinoaN Slin’PlNG AMi 

MAkixk GfiDi>F_'is. 

T/nt'li0{tf 7 of l\HOSSo$yit)i}Ui£ditttt’ly hast of ; l*V(<b^iitiicoiif'S£ 
of main road from Kuossosfo Pori; AilcrHaliv: line; Cmidia.miiihiry founda- 
iion; Aiinoan sdikmciii ii (si,iy Phtyperama ntoufh : 'J'ylinos and ^fassif 
of Ida ; Hvidemes of snhsidcna on Coasi ; Submcrgod iptoi rus—mdhod of 
spluim^ rod'; Sidmi'r^t’d coinmn-bases mid Sitaifiial Pnt at A^irit Khani; 
harikr land line: Minoaii relics from I/arlmtr TotiCH—rich tombs; Bronte 
fiSntinc. unfinished: The' Fiteieiliiam' Stafnette—a Maiher Goddess ; Lap! 
darm Quarter — trial-piece of infafiio en^rai iu^ ; The ' Piraeus of Khossos ' ; 

Ilaveu at rwer month : Skipsou Minoan Seals; Early' Fixed Rudders'; Fish 
ensign on liarly Cydadk vessels—may mark Aegean eleweni in Farly Nilotic 
craft; PnJ erence of early navigatorsfor open sea; Single- niasled sailing vessels 
on Marly Minoan seals ; Sailiny^ ship on N. M. Ill in faglhsoith signs of sail 
decoraliou ; Ships on M.Ai.I/ seal-imprcssiotts from Knoss&s ; 7 'ransport of 
thoroughbred horses from Syrian side; Type of vessel on ring from Tiryns 
Treasure — ihedeekealnn; Ship on Proto-Geometric Vase from Messenian Pylos 
—recurrence of Fish ensign; Rudder on Knossian tablet with Linear Script B; 

Ship signs on hlnioan Jiteroglyphic tablets and tablets of Linear Class A ; 

Goddess holding anchor ; Jfarine aspect of Minoan Goddess; Advent of sacred 
barqnc on I^Loehlos Ring; Pt iiniltvc raft of Isis Pelagia^ her tnodern rept esentn- 
tivc, Nagia Pelagia ; her at It on site of Ilarbonr Toionaf Knossos^at Mallia, 
and dseti’herei The Madonna as Lady of the Sea, 

It is clear ihat the main seaport of Koossos. which formed the Northern site of 
y;oal of ihe o'i'erJaiul route across (he [siantl, lay immediately East of the 
present town of Candia. This was llie point of dejxirtiire aiitl arrival to and Knossus 
from ihe Cyclades and Mainland Greece, or still farther atieUI North nr juF 
West, Following the coast in that direction from the West mole of the old “^^^ndia. 
harbour of Candia, Minoan remains. indv<din|^ sherds of all periods, rock-cut 
fotmclations, and traces of house walls abound superficially for the space of 
quite a mile, and Neolithic axes may also be picked up on the rocky surface 
of the headlands, pointing to very early habitation. The main centre of 
civic life seems to have lain on the easy slopes that rise from the left bank 
of the Kairatos river approaching its inoiith, but plentiful traces of occupation 
extcm.1 to the headland looking tiown on the river-mouth to the right, which 
jilts out l>eyond and shelters the ofting on that side (see Sketch-Map). 

Just Hast of the walls of Candia there stretches a smalt sandy flat 
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threaded bv the tnekle of another smaller streatn and this on iti inland 
■# 

cemrse runs through a (leep defile across which the road that led from the site 
of KnoHsos to Candia is carried l.iy a ntedieval bridge the Hctlcvl Kamara, 
now siipiileincnted by a iiiodcrn one* Since, however, the .anciniit harbour 
tou n la}' aljoiit the mouth of llic river, Fast of the present town, there would 
have been no need to cross the cleft. We may asstime. therefore, tliat the 
Minoan built way, of which the traces described above ‘ almost coincide with 
the course of the existing high mat!, had here diverged Irom it and followed 
the right slope above the torrent-bed. [See Sketch-Map, I'ig, Ijt.A.) 

Near the little Church of ITagios 'I heodoros, it would iu tins case have 
ap[>rQached the headland, called from its Hat top Isopata (see Sketch- 
Map), marked by an important Late Minoan cemetery,’ and the great 
Imilt chamber known as the Royal 'I’oinb.* 1 his sepulchral group may indeed 
be thought to stand less in connexion with Ivnossos itself than witii its 
harbour town w hich the hill-lop overlooks, oftering glimpses beyond on clear 
da}'S of Melos and the volcanic cllfl's of Sanlorin far across the Aegean 
waters. This connexion with the maritime outlet of Knossos is indeed 
partlcuhirly apposite if,as may be tlioiiglit probable,'' the ' l^oyal Tomb', itself 
the last resting place of tiarlicr princes, with its mound anti possibly 
a memorial atone above, was identified by later legend with the sepulchre of 
Idomeneus, who sailed forth from Crete with elglity shl|js—the largest 
contingent for ilie Trojan w'lvr.'' 

From this point, loo, :tn existing patli leads along the hill-side in the 
direction of ihc site of Knossos, passing the Western border of the Zafer 
I’apoura Cemetery,* wdiich may approximately answ’cr to the course taken by 
an alternative line of roadway leading from the Northern entrance of the 
i'alace to the port, liy the little Church of St, Theodore, mentioned 
above, immediately below Isopata and built btgely of limestone blocks 
taken from the Royal Tomb, the two routes would coi;verge and follow 
a common track to the harbour town. 

^ p, 15 his liEilf-brcther Mcricjnes the son of Molos, 

* A. K.p 7 ^e if/ /in' ^L\fi #rW ^vTt^ pointt.'!i;J out ntrur KsinasoSp wlili tlie sri' 

6>ifw/ vol. hv; and tcriplion, according to iSitjdoTDSi v. 791-4^ 

yuarilchi 1^14). ftpi] tvii^i.'- AiVwiTf fni 

" A. E.p /VfAjV/f'frr 7 offt/*s ^ Jk ftflssoj, trXifiTim' tSp'^jac 
i and fi, p. *^/ " //., iL65i* 

fsfijyafii vol* \i\ : and Quaritch^ " j, p. f 

1906). This tdnit’lyry clunrly cornier Is itself with 

" See refuaifcs* a/h pp. 170, 17E. Kno^sc^ iuelf, since ii Iks hinnedbtely 
Tlie tomb of IdonieneLis^ EO^jether with thiit of outride iES KorLh-EasL quarter. 
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There is no evidence that this Minoaii maritinu* onilet extemled over Catidia, a 
ihc area since occupied by the town of Candiu, (?aiidia kseit was an arti- 
ficial military creation of the Saniccns, wiio shifted ovt-r iheir centre of 
power fronr Gortyna, where the Romans had fixeil ii, so that they might 
better opptose a bulwark against efforts front the Constantinople side. 

Their cnireitchmcnt, indeed, known as Khaitdax. g<ave the name of Candia, 
also applied to the whole Island. It was from this, too—mightily aggramlized 
and embaitled by tire V'enctians to be for a while the bulwark of Christendoni 
against the riirk—that it gained the local name, Megalokastroii, ‘ the Cmrat 
Camp', emphasiKing its military character, which clung to it down to quite 
recent times. The shallow port—for all it.s * galley houses —was unapproaclt' 
able In Northern gales, and the evidence of l:in,d subsidence given l>elow ^ 
shows that in Miiioan days it must have been a mere sand) cove, lor the most 
part high and dry, *l he ma.ssivc limestone blocks visible in the lower 
courses of the Western mole do not seem to be of Minoan work. 

About a mile West of the Caiiea gate of Caudia, however, there are 
traces of a considerable Minoan settlement scatlereil along the blull that „,tn[5 W- 
overlooks on that sltle the mouth of the l'lat)'pcriiiU’ia stream," the upper 
w'atcrs of which have been mentioned in coni'iexion with the transit route 
across the centre of the Island, That this ancient lia\'en must have ofterct,! 
an alternative outlet to Knosstis is clear from llie lact that owing to the con¬ 
formation of the country the one practicable route linking the Minoan capital 
with Western Crete would have passed intmt;tliaie1y alcove it. Connected, 
moreover, probahlj', with a cross line of comimmication, are some remains 
dating from the close of ^l. M, III ^ that have come to light a little South 
of the exircnie angle of the Candia enceinte on that side. 

The sandy llat that stretdie.s beyond the Platyperama inoulli is 
traversed successively by two streams, the X eropO'tajnos. along the upper 
course of which the modern road to the Mesara I'lain runs, and the 
Gazanbs, by the mouth of witich a low mound is visible marking what may 
have bei'it the central point of another Minoan maritime station. Remahts 
abouiul, lielonging to the close of the Middle and the liegtntiing of 
the I^ic Minoan Age. Some of these contained skeletons, and a good 
painted example of such from this site, of M. M. Ill date, found b\ Dr. 
Hatzidakis has been illustrated above." It h highly imobable that 
■ Sec below, [y. sjs seqq. mauilipiecc and a iitominem ring rounrl the 

* I.rKally known hiiie af the (Ifophyios. coltcir. ^ ... 

’ .Amangst these was jiarl nf ft liniestonc ' P. i*/ ,1/, ip pp 5^4. 5*55 
‘ rhyton’ i)f ihc fKrar-shnpcd type with separate Cl. 1918 . pp. 60 . tu and i'!. M. 
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2.^2 HARBOUR TOWN OF KNOSSOS 

this setLlemeiU represeiited the harbour town of Tylissos, Avhere a group 
of noble Minnan tnansions was also excavated Isy him. 

A fiiriher discovery here made is specially significant. Close beside the 
existing track that runs West across this sanily stretch of the littoral, a 
native cultivator who had occasion to dig a pit struck, at a depth of about two 
metres, a line of pavefiient belonging to an ancient roadway, running parallel 
to the modern, which rna}' well go back to Minoan times.* The position of 
the coast l oad that ilnketl iliese Miiioan river-mouth ports is itself iiarrotvly 
circumscribed, since ihc sole practicable line of communication ivitb the 
Rethyinnos district anti tlie Western region of the Island runs through the 
pass I ,Soo feet at its h ighest [loint—that opens, immed iately beyond, between 
the acropolis height oJ I ylissos and the Southern steeps of Mount Stroii- 
gylos. the Cretan Stromboli. Southward of this, indeed, the transit route 
West is citectually barred by the foot-hills of Mount Ida, stepping up to 
loftier elevations. 

IJie central mass of the Cretan dorsal range—which imposes a certain 
divorce between the middle of the Island atul its Western regions—can 
nowhere be better realized than from the North-Western bastions of the 
Venetian sea-wall of Candia. J he view, indeed, from this point as seen 
across tl’ie baj', with its varied mountain profiles clear against the evening 
har(.Iiy be rivalleil by Naples or Taormina, From Cape .Achineosoit 
the North and the com: of the Cretan Strom boli the eye follows inland the 
nearer ridge of the upland plain of Nida, with the snowy peak of Ida rising 
beyond to a height of ii,O50 feet, the Souiiiern steep.s of which allow no 
more passage room towards the sea on that side than is to be found to 
the Nordi. 

t.)t primary Importance in considering tlie ancient haven of Knossos 
which lay, as we have seen, immediately East of the walls of Candia are 
the evidences of subsidence, which extend all along llie Northern Coast of 
L’eniral Crete in a parallel degree w ith that already noted at Matahi in Its 
Southernmost region,* 

About live hundred yards West of the old harbour of Candia where the 
steep of Trypeti reaches the sea, some fiat rocks showeil, so far as the 
wash of the waves perm itteci, grooves about six inches wide dividing the lime¬ 
stone face into regular lines of square blocks, while in other places there were 

* In lliL* ,ilj5ciicc of exact details an<l a period uf years tin: coast road Itss praeiicnlly 
siraiificd seciion ihc possibility of its h.iriitj’ foUoHXiJ tile wu«c line. 

Ken of Roman work must be admittt'd. Hut * Sec above, p. 87, 
rcn^^ifnn ka^i show thal fur a long 
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traces of round honngs, tile full ex|jIanatioii of wlndi was given by similar 
plienomena on a larger scale observed hy nie on the rocky sea-margJji of the 
iitite port of llagio Pnevma, about tivo miles West of the Minoan town 
of Mallia (b tg. J^ I, is)* The borings there were about six inches deep and six 
Lo nhiie fnclies in widths anti 111 some cases retained part of tite central core 



I li«. lai, B. ISOKIXii.v rOK QVAHkVE?iri RoCK UX 11^ I’XKVMh^j xkar M.vlua. 

leU by die large drill with which they liad been worked oiiL Thev were 
arranged hi regular rows—one sometimes inter^ecttiig another—and the 
native Cretans were well a^ivare of ihe function that they had jjerfornted in 
the art of priinkive ipiarrying. Into these w^oiild have lieen inscrtctl the ends 
of wooden poles tlie expansion of which, due to satiiratjon, broke die rock, lin^rwJt, 
the ske of tile Idocks being inrtlier regtilatcd by the same grooving process 
noted at Knossos* In the IVIitioan haven of Niru Khani winch lies between 
Mallia and that of Knossos^ similar borings arc to be seen wliere the rockv stEr- 
fice of the groniid juts ^nlt at ks h-astern extremitv, while h\ its sickle-shaped 
u esterII iirojection stjuare-ciit areas of the old quarries are visible^ the floors of Mcritklal 
wliich some two metres, liciiestli the sea. Just where this arm of the old 
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haven juts out, moreover, at Nini Khnni. there arc visible two submeOj^ed 
Minoau column-bases and part of the lower courses of the walls connected with 
them.while near by, also washed over by the sea, lies a typical stone vat such as 
are often found at the base of piers in Minoan pillar crypts, where they servedas 

recipients for tlie blood of sacri¬ 
fice. At the intermediate har¬ 
bour of Chersonesos I noticed 
ihclowerpartorwhatapparenEly 
were Roman walls beneath ilic 
sea-level, wl 111 e near Ma Ilia again 
Late Minoan tombs exist on the 
Immediate sea margin. 

11 is clear that,however near 
the sea it may have been tliought 
convenient to work quarries, 
neither these nor tombs nor 
houses could have been placetl 
within actual reach of the waves. 
This evidence w'hich, as will be 
seen, b intermittently forthcom¬ 
ing he re over about twenty miles 
of the coast, is of a complex kind 
hut it points to a subsidence 
of at least four or five metres 
since Minoan times. 

h will be seen from the 
Sketch-Map that if the present 
twelve-foot line' of sea-<Iepth 
is taken as a guide, the old land surface included practically the whole of the 
existing harbour of Candia, the sands of which, indeeti, may have been useful 
for the drawing up of small craft. The front of the Minoan town, moreover, 
would have extended seawards for a mean distance of about tivo hundred 
yards * thus allowing for a considerably more capacious river mouth. 

Increased facilities for the mooring or beaching of vessels may also have 
been gained for the smaller stream to the West, witich certainly passed 
through a flourishing fpiarier of the town, Near it.s course, in fiict, a little 


Flu, IS2. iJitoxni; Feuchixi; (usriSiSMKu), 
IIarieouh 'I'ow.v, Kxoesus, 


* The soundings on which thtH rakutatirm is admit of ttnj suggestion b'ol- *■ P- -fJ®) 

Ira^ieciaretaksrnffcimtht BritlabAdmifiiltyChart, a Mitioan hreakwaterT forminji Ji coniinuaiion 

* lln; soundings nol ECctn to of ibe Korihern nsuk of the prcsfiit harliuMrp 
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above the point \xhere it is trsjversed by the modern road, the siiikin^^of two 
wells broui|bt out at a tiepth of about five metres, in the one case rentams of 
silver vessels and pottery beloiiy^ing to the beginning of tlie Late Minoan 
Age, in the other what must e\'itlcnlly be regarded as the typical contents 
of a rich L. M, H tomb,* We may infer from this and further evidence of 
tombs that there was liereabotits a Minoan cemetery at that dale. 

On the SonthA\'csi flank of the Idll that rises here immediatelv above 

■H 

the right bank of this little stream, in an Irregnlar rock vault, was found the 
bronze figtirine, I'ig. seemingly of the votive class. It represents 

a youth in a belt and somewhat scanty loin-clothiiig with a llap behind, w'car- 
ing a curious peaked cap anti with tresses falling in ctirls over his shoulders 
as far as the nipples and in fuller volume behind bis neck. Both arms arc 
bent in front of him in a usual ceremonial at til vide, and his feet, which are 
connected with a circular stami, are wound round with Minoan puilci's. 1 !c 
wears bracelets on his wrists and he has a gold wire doublv iwiateil rmtitd 
his neck, w'hlch confines his falling locks, rrom the fineness of the work this 
figurine must be refetret,! to the best epoch of the Minoan bronze-workers' 
art—the transitional age, namely, ihat links the last Middle Minoan Period 
with the first Late Minoan. It may well be contemporary tvith n typical 
clay presenting a raised collar of the M. M. Ill class found in 

a crevice somewhat lower down the slope. 

The ceremonial attituilc of the amis as well as the peaked, tiara-like 
head-piece suggest the possibility that we have here licfore us the Boy-God 
of whom an exquisite figurine in ivory will find illiistration in \'oL iii of this 
work. In that case, apparently, he is m the act of saluting his divine Mother. 

It is of special interest to note that tliis finely mouhled lignre had 
never received the finishing touch from its maker. Little lumps of metal, 
notably between the iKnd of his left arm, which could easily itave Ijecn 
removed, are still adhering. I'his incomplete condition may I airly be taken 
as evidence that the fignrinc nas of local fabric, a conclusion which sipiares 
with a series of indications supplied by another artistic craft. Repeated dis¬ 
coveries have in fact occurred on this site, not only of whole or [larts of 
stone vases of native and im|H)rtcd materials, but of utififiishefl specimens 
and waste products due to untimely fracture. 

If local report may be trusted, the admiralty wrought statuette of the 
Minoan Goddess in mottled stone now in the Fitzivilliam Museum * was also 

* nw i n t he Museu m* A1 an ^j ,ft ift fAf 

^ See I p. i6o, Fig. 5 - Fig. 13:1 is laken frum a photo^ 

^ This has new been finely [>ublishcd by Mr. graph of She statueUe in its origTiiali condition. 
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founil within the area of the f farbonr Town of Knossos. It represents the 
only example of an entire Mino;in fij;nrc carved in stone, and at the same 
time sliows the most perfect model 11 iiyr of the human face. In other ways, 
it is of great value as a supplement to the faience figureHof the Snake GotUless 
and her 'votaries' given in the preceding volume. In this case the artist 
has concentrated himself on the maternal aspects of the divltilty and has 



J'lt;. lai. Sti:ai'1tk tnyncT, run Tki.vi. 8 om); ICwikavkr j 

rMOii Haksuur Tcavx, 


omitted the snakes that .symbulixe her Underworld dominion, Uthcrw ise the 
tlant and drc.ss arc practically ihe same, including the sleeved jacket ami 
boilice,’ and the parallel w'lth the faience ' votary* or double extends even to 
tile pattern of the apron and of iho flounced skirt.^ W'c have here a con¬ 
temporary work stantiing in the closest relation to the products of the 
i’alace faience factory of the mature M. M. Ill epoch. 

The evidences of a Uapidaries’ Quarter w ere s[)ecially abundant on the 
Eastern slojies of Trypcti and near the spot called Anemomylia from two 

‘ Mr. tVacc (<?/. r/V., p. i) nofes ihe stays lowiir by mcars of a tunon or sOi-tet cilrcsrly 
ur ‘ bonus’ and ingutiigiisly suggests that the ilinds patailda am(>n(> the fi^uriiiL-s of I’cisofi 
tfiol) bdotifis ta a curved pin. The .'ittadi- (.M. M. T ip, 

meni of the u|i|k?r pan of the botiy to ilie * d/.l/., i, p. 502, 505, atiHi, SUL 
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windmills, near which lay the important house remains cltscribed below. 
Aiiioii|; specimens obser\''ed by me were limestone lamps, one with a fine 
foliate border, such as is seen on contemporary bronzes, a part of a vase of 
Spartan basalt {/tijifsLtn:titfat*nti>mus),oi which considerable stores were found 
in the Late ^^lnoall Palace, and an unfinished ‘ rh)'ton ’ iit ^rey limestone. 

A further light on the artistic industry of the harbour town is thrown 
by a steatite object presenting ii’icised circles with animal figures car\’ed in 
relief (Fig. It seems proltable that we have here the trial designs of 

an engrav’er of seal-stones. which may also have servetl as models for an 
apprentice. An alternative view would be that the recessed reliefs are intended 
for actual moulds or for rcponssi^ disks. In any case, we have here a relic 
derivetl from the workshop of some local craftsman. "I he Itarbour town of 
Knossos reveals itself indeed as a Nourishing manufacturing, industrial, 
and artistic centre as well as a port, and must have stood to the inland Cit)' 
in much the same relation as the I'iraeiis stands to moderLi Athens. 

Many remains of the ancient settlement lie on and about the rocky hill 
of rrypcti, so called from a sea-ivom arch on the cliff face of the headland, 
Minoan [>ottcry being sfjecially abvindant on the fiat area, of many acres^ ex¬ 
tent, that forms its summit, d his is ol all periods, but L, M, 1 a sherds may 
lie said to predominate. Besides rock-ctit fotindations, some of which ma)’ 
be very early, wc were able to explore part of the chanrber of a house 
containing M. M. II slierds. On the slope to the East are remains of more 
important houses, perhaps as being nearer the liaven .at the river-mouth. 
Hcyontl the stream the traces of Minoan habitation extend over the hill 
a’tK)ve the little Church of llagla Relagta. On the promontory beyond, 
Minoan sherds, mostly M.M, III and L.ate Minoan, are still fairly abundant, 
incUidiiig numerous fragments of large jars. But the general impression left 
by exploration on that side was that the Inhabitants were of a poorer class. 

As a whole, in spite of the smaller as well as the larger river-mouth 
and the greater expanse of sands for drawing up vessels that seems to have 
existed when the whole land front was at a lower level, tlie natural con¬ 
veniences of (he place as a seaport were not such as w'otild have led iis to 
expect such a flourishing community. The protection afforded by the head¬ 
land to the East was not itself of great value, since the wind in this part of 
Crete blows rarely from that quarter. On the otlier hand, the Western horn 
of the bay gave but little shelter against the prevailing Xorlh-West gales. 

There Stretches indeed along the horizon to the North the island of Dta, 


]sl:ind oF 
Did. 


* ]'roni a cast supplied me hy Mr. Seager, who obtained k here in * thq I.apid!iric3' {Quarter ’. 
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shaped like some great saurian, with imiliii" tail and a monsters head pro¬ 
truding front its angular shoulders, as if in eternal pursuit of tlie rocky islet of 
Paximadi that rises like a swimming tortoise heytmcl. Ihit the six miles’ 



interv'al that separates its nearest point from the shore is loo great to allow 
much protection on that side. LJnqiieslioiiahly. however, as already pointed 
out,' this desolate island—the legendary stranding place of Ariadne—has in all 
ages performed a very real fimctton as a place of refuge for shipping against 
the Northern blasts. I n its two principal cov(!s there are some sliglit traces of 
Minoan habitation,* though to-day its rocky heights and rock-strewn glens can 
only give sustenance to rabbits and a few stray goats. 

The peak of Juktas, rising immediately Ix^hind the site of Knossos, 
certainly affords a most conspicuous goal for mariners, marking from far out 
to sea the point where the little river tleboiiches into its sarul}' cove. 




a ^ 

Tin. nr,. Sailixo Vksskls ox SKAf.-sroxES or rttE Dose op the Kahlv Min‘o,\x Ace. 


Of the ships themselves, either tlniwn up along the river-mouih or 
anchored in the roads, wc obtain summary glimpses on Minoan seals and on Ships on 
clay documents l>olh of the hieroglyphic scries and of the earlier and later class seX''" 
with the advanced linear signs. Specimens have been alreadj' given taken 


of i, |)[i. 598, 199. 


■ See /jf. p, 39 S. 
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from hieroglyphic seals ainl tablets of Classes A aatl B,* together %vith 
a good example belonging to the end of E, M. III or the beginning of M, M, I 
on a three-sided steatite seal from I’lat.anos, here repeated, rr.“ With 

the latter is placetl an enlargement of anotlicr ship on a three-sided steatite 
bead-seal of contemporary fitbric found in the Knossos district (Fig. I8ii, ii).“ 

A feature in se\'eral of these representations, notably the last two, 
is the projection visible at ilie 
stern of the vessel. This is in 
fact a very ancient inheritance 
of Cretan shipping, as Is clearly 
shown by the clay model of a 
vessel fonnd at I'alaikastro (P’ig. 
lilT), in an E. M. I -11 ossnaryd 
It tkerti apjiears as a tail-like 
appendage and served, in tnith, 
as a kind of ’fixed rudder’ in which, as well as tire liigh prtnv, we ma}‘ recog¬ 
nise a constructive tie vice dne to the necessity of iravigating the open sea. 

This ‘fixed rudder', indeed, has a great comparative inierest in relation to 
the history of early navigation, since analogies to it occur among primitive 
peoples in remote and very' dl\'er^e tjuarters of the globe. It is seen at 
Madras, for instance, as an integral part of the log-rafts or Catamarans, used 
for communication between the shore anti vessels out at sea, the jjrow <T 
these, too, being slightly raised as a protection against the surf. Dug-ottts 
eipiipped for .sailing in the South I’acific and elsewhere show a siniilar 
projection behind, forming an Integral part of the hull. In the case 
of the log-rafts this rutJJer-like effect is simply produced bj' making the 
central of the three logs of which its platform is compo.sed slightly longer 
than its fellows, so that it juts out behind. 7 'he purchase thus gained 
against the water, to a certain extent, stooil primitive vessels of these classes 
in place of a keel aiul made them more dirigible. 

Both in the ‘fixed rudder’ and the high prow the day boat has 
a special importance as presenting the earliest example of a form of con¬ 
struction whicli reap{>cars on a whole series of rowing galley's— u\ one case 

^ tf/ p. big. 2 in,£>. A fe%v * I'oT iTnprtsstQrtii of ihb see a/ J/., 

fiigrc s[>eciniL'm iire by ibc dny r, jt i zo, Mg. HDj rip 

tjihlets of Mallia to Imj dtscrifkjf] hy * K, C liaiwJtiqttet and tL M- HawkitiSp 

Fp Cba|KJudifer^ 7?&tf frtm A^Mhisf^ip 

* |j. f iS, Fi|J^ 87 i^ 7^ Cf% Xunthu- Part ] (i9a3)p p, 7, Fig, 4 

ciidest 7flmh qf (tran^L (SuppS* Pa|Jer of she Bdtbh School at Athene.k 

Uroop), FI* XI^^ no. 



Fig. K^7. Ct^v ^fOhElH of Vii^5>:Lr E. M. !- 
E. M. llj PaI-atka.^tTRO. 
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with uveniy-elgfht oara on each side—seen IticisctI on Cyclatlic pottery coti’ 
temporary with the latter jjartof the Early Mhioan Age, t ig. These 
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(Siplinos). cngraviiiigs tnysl berefcmed, 

far the most part at Jeast, to "ICotfy CycUidic 
III V Prof. Augiiat Kostef, Sfntrsfrt^ 

p. 59 scqq.— niisltxl ap|iqr€iidy by ihc ecpifp- 
oicDt of (.ireek CeoractriLal and kter Vcssirls 
with a sharp beak in front—regards xiiiat has 
hare [>ecn called a ^fixtd rudder ’ as a * spur ^ 
on the prow. Unquestionably there exists a 
ejass of prhiiitivc craft with a |ira;cction in 
front, as, for instancCi the caiiocs of the 
Jl. H 


Baganda on laike Victoria Nyanjtju Hut the 
rtlativc heightening of the prow as compared 
with the stern is an usual clmracteTistk of 
prtiUEtive sea-going vessel- In the case of 
ttie Ntinoan vessels the prow’, marked iiy a 
double barb ora kjEid pf o|>en bii^k, is gener¬ 
ally higher than the stern (of. Fig^ ItM), 
Mortoveri the tnidition of i\tc hsh ensign pre- 
seiA'ed to the latest Minoan or Mycenaean 
tuiics in the example given Iwlow in Pig- 113 
strongly confirms tin; view that it was placed ol 
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Cycladic tlesi^s are of great interest trotii the fact that, a.*! already noted ill 
an earlier Scciinii of this volume dealing with the pre-dynastic ligypitan 
culture, the hsh ensigns that they hear, with a double streamer iToaung from 
the pole, correspond in these characteristic features with a type of ensign 
that occurs on a weil-knovMi class of Nile craft of late Prehistoric dated 
i hese ensigns, which form a small series of not more than a doiten varieties, 
in several cases answer to early Nome signs of the Delta.* These Nilotic 
vessels were provuled ivith numerous oars, but ihe\ do not, like the Aegean 
sea'gotng craft, show the tail-like rudder behind. 

It looks as if the * ftsh* ensign may have marked the Nortliem galleys 
that la the Mdtan season were already making their way to the mouths of 
the Nile from Crete and tlic Aegean at the opening of the Early Mlnoaii 
Age. It is. as already observed, a great mistake to suppose that primitive 
navigators shrank from the open sea. What they rather feared were iron- 
bound headlands and stretches of surf-lieaieu coast. That the use of the 
sail was probably as early known 10 the islanders as to those who dwelt by the 
Nile or the Euphrates, and had already supplanted oars for long voyages, 
may be gathered from the frequency of single-masted shi[.K> on Cretan se.il- 
stonea of the pictographic class. There seem, indeed, to be good grounds 
for believing that it was from the Aegean side and neither from tsgypt nor 
the Syrian coast that fully equipped sailing vessels first traversed the open 
Mediterranean. The Minoaii mariners might with greater right have put 
forth the claim, later advanced on behalf of die Greeks of Aegina : * 


01 f TTp^Toi 

TT/l^TOI Iff THE t TTTfpa 7f On’OITO^OlO. 


The tradition of the spur or ‘fixed rudder' k still seen on some tliree-sided 
.seal-stones of the more aclvanccd piciographic class, illustrated above (vol.i, 
p, aS j .Fig. 215 , b), Vmlonging to the close of E. M. 111 or the beginning of the 
Middle Minoan Age. On the lontoid of black steatite (Fig. 15 D), which, though 


early of its class, is best referred to the 
.ippeared, and we see In place of it the 
the prow. In the ease referred rt> where ihefeis 
au inci latent spur In fhaoi,—the trrecurstiT of the 
Geometrical series,—ihe stern is indicated i^>- 
a sicering o^^r+ 

* See above, p. ^6, and my Husley Leaurc 
(A^ . ItifJir. Jfist/ifurn., 1925), \>p. 7, S, I’hc 
position (if the ensign on ihcse Miotic vesseliJ 
is in front of the first of the two cabins seen 
amidships. 


close of M. M. 1 It this fejiture lias dis- 
two sleeriiig oar.=5 clearly marked. 

^ PfofessoT 1 *. E, Ncw^berryi T^e 

EiiHkst 

3/cdff^rntit/a^ (/ff. Arm., vol. i, p, iS)^ 
who tias also ^KJinted nut that some of the 
^ decorated ' pre-dynastic |mil^ on which vessels 
with these ensi|pis occur show tlieni grouped 
in a gf^rapllical connexion preser^'cd by the 
position of the Delta Nomes m historic rinruss. 

■ HesiiKi, Oj^ii/.p P^ra^in, 96 . 
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Ujifortiitiately tio tleUilcd reprcseiUatiods uf vessels of ilie Ajrc SMmg 
ol Mmoan Civilisation have as yet come to li^du in painting or relief such 
as are supplied by Egyptian monuments, and we still have to content our- '"'"8*”- 
selves with tlie epitomized designs of seals and seal-impressions. Tlie most 
picttiresque glimpse preserved to us b that of a ship under full sail, bellying 
m the breeze, on a ‘flat cylinder’from the Ivnossos district, apparently Jf 
id. :\T, in date (Fig, I4ii),i Reference has been already made to this* on 
account of the pattern engraved on the sail nhich suggests iMiiited or 



Fu;, l.W. Hl.AtK STKAtlTK T.iLXTurii; 
Crstral CREf>;- 



I'lo.) to. isHij' vxDKk Puli, S.ol os *Fmt- 
TRXHI) Cvljsucr’ FOVSU Stf.VK Kkos-sos 
(M.M. ll [), 


cmbroideretl deccration of the spiraliform class, such as is sometimes seen 
on sails of EgyjJtian vessels, fhe ship has a long forkcil projection at its 
prow, and fantastic scrolls, symbolical, i>erhaps. of waves, ap|iear in the lidd. 

Of distinctly later date are the two seal-impressions from Kiiossos. sailing 
sketchily completed omitling any indication of the steering oars in Fig. I4l *hipson 

Both show the central mast, though the rigging varies. In 6, ;\hich seems 
to t)e purely a sailing vessel, wc see a j'ard with the sail furled, and below 
this a structure in which we must recognize a deck caldn. 1 Itis construe- J^**™*®*- 
tion rc&ppcors in iivliicli is cliHtingiiislifitl Troni tht olhcr biy tlic 

delineation of rowers, who seem to be beneath the awning, anil of oars, of 
which there were apparently eight on each side. 

I he most remarkable feature in this representation, w hich occurred on 
a seal-impression from the l.itile Palace at Knossos, is the noble (inure of ‘’’"F 

" ough- 

The.* nintcriAl xo n kind of Imce of tlie wsat is preaervi^p Horsea, 

hauiiiLitite. Unfonmwlcly^ iho surface is a * IK 20O ;kbovc. 
gocKt dcitl worn so ilicitt for insiunce^ iiaidly* 
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a horse—a true tlioroitglibred—sttperposed on the intaglio of the vessel* 
1 C as seems to be a fair infertMXce, we ma)'- regard this as indicating the 
characterof the cargo, we may here trace a reference to the maritime agency 
by which thoroughbred chariot-horses were brought to the Islaod. An 
ti[iper term for the date of the seal-impression itself is supplied by the 
Ijcciiliar Uifted dressing of the horse's mane, since this corresponds with the 
coming in of a later fashioit in the chariot itself, which has a curved posterior 


l'i«. HI. Ci.AV Seam NOS sHOWtxii SaiuNU VKSSKt-s, rtto« Knoss'js; 
a, WITH Figure of Horse suPERrOHEh. 

section added to it. This fashion, as I have shown elsewhere, comes in, 
both ill Crete and in the Mycenaean regions of Mainland Greece, about 
1450 B. C. At Knossos it marls the last Falace Period {L. M. II) and the 
‘Chariot Tablets’ with the Linear Class li consistenlty reproduce both this 
dual construction of the car and the tasselling of the horses manes. Cut it 
can lie shown that this tufted arrangement of the manes xvas itself taken 
over from Oriental models, and we may further conclude that the vessels 
used for the transport of horses, the heads of which were thus bedecked, 
pik'd witli Syrian ports, 

A conftrmatioH of lire view* tliat this design may refer to such importa¬ 
tion is given by the associations of the seal-impression. Fig. 141. &. in a con¬ 
temporary style, which occurred in a large deposit of tablets of the Linear 
Class li, found on the \Vest border of the Northern Entrance Passage of die 
’ Se& A. K-, A wiiwer, AV/i,>rf, 1^03, pp. 12-14 “"d 1 % 7 tliere iL'^inwn). 
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Great Palace. 1 he deposit, belonging to the Second Late Minoan I^enod, 
contained numerous inscriptions relating to chariots and their jjaris such as 
are associated witlt horses' iieads showing the same tufted rnanes as that of 
the horse in Pig. ULo, 'I'liis seal-impression ts clearly dated to the last 
half of die fifteenth century c. 

Mycenaean Greece supplies tivo later delineations of vessels which Type of 
carry still farther the story of Mlnoan naval construction. Among the ^|ngfj."rr 
earl}' elements of the 1 Jryns 1 reasure, of a date contCEUporary with the earlier ^ 'Tyns 

I'rcisyrc 



I'JC. 142, SciiSLor TIki'.^utcije os a S vfi.tac Vessei., 
Tilil.D SicsJET-RISO, 'J’mvss Treabuku, (J) 


phase of L.M, Ill,* besides the great gold ring with the Seated Goddess "ihh 
and ministering Genii dt>scribed below, was a smaller ring of the same nifklTk! 
material jmesenting an animated subject, the principal elements of which are 
clear, though the worn .state of the surface iirex'eiit.s ns from recognizing 
some of the details. I'ig. I -Pi * will give a sufficient idea of this composition 
wJiich in its dramatic movement may com])arc with episodes on the Thisbe 
intaglios that itave supplied iMinoan versions of the siorj- of Oedipus and the Deck 
Sphinx and of the vengeance of Orestes.^ lu some ways ihc}- present even 
a nearer parallel with the scenes on the ' Ring of Nestor', 'rhe ship seen 
on tJie left shows a cabin placed somewhat belrind its centre, witli a mast 
rising above tt and rigging attached. Tlie rowers, of which there seem from 
the number of tiie oars to have been four, are not given, but within the cabin 

‘ Tor this deposit fwhich alsp contained the aid of ilic onginal in the iMnseura, by 
fleomeEricatdcinuntsy.&tN; AltrJi. rhikcitflplit^iis, M^iisieyr Gillii:ran+ fils : cfitlarg^rrl three tmies. 

AcAt.^ \}r r3 ser]q.p * See A. iC.p of ^^tsior^ CA[:ic- 

and ct G, Karo, Arr/i^ p. inilhns)^ stqq. 

^ Specially for me from a cast, wfih 
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are seen two seated persons facing one anoiher, one of whom appears lo be 
a woman. From the position of the steering oar the vessel seems to have 
its stern tow’artls the shorei and on it stands a male figure looking towards 
two couples, of etiher sex, beyond, T)te two, "who stand within the door 
of a building, seem to he embracing eaclt other; the fentalc personage 
lo the left salutes them, as if in the act of saying farewell but the 
interpretation of tlte subject is still to seek. In view of the successive 
episodes woven together on the ' Ring of Nestor * the possibility, however, 
cannot be ignored that w'c have Itere to do w'ith separate scenes of leave- 
taking and actual departure. A certain analog}’ is presented though in 
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^ R. M. siii (itjo6-7)i ^ig. 15 * Cf. A. KstsUt, im/ikf S^f- 

p, 100 scq<j. and VL I V (rt^prodiiced on p. ^53 Ti fSftii pp, 64-^1 and Fig. i&. hosier 

ttt tileend of thkSection). It islhefedtscritwid aptly retiutrks fp, 66) that the presence of 

as a scene of departure, init the yard seems to this pointed ram in front of the early (keck 

be haukd up, arnl the captain is dearly step- vessels ntftcle it necessary to bring the vessel 

ping off. Kotter (<y>. tit., fip, SS-ijo) rightly lo land stem fonv-ard- This«as the Homeric 

sees in it a scene of atri^'al, practice. 

^ K. Kutuniotift, ’Af>x. f9t4i P- i'H)> 


that case relating to arrival—by the line ivory relief from .Sparta where the 
commander is seen stepping oil the stern of a warship lo greet his spouse 
who Stands waiting for him on the shore.’ 

To the Tiryns specimen, which may be probably referred to the second 
half of the fourteenth ceiitur>’ before our era, must be added a relic of the transi¬ 
tional Age that has some title to be called .Achaean, f t is the Age when wholly 
new elements were being imroduceii W C-St of the Aegean, representing part 
of the process l>y which the Soutltern Afainland on that side eventually 
became Greek. The restored fragment of a pyxis (Fig. IW) from one ot 
the later burials of the iMtfs tomb at the Messenian I'ylos* was associated 
with other pottery, which, liiough in many respects preserving Mycenaean 
forms and traditions, bears witness to ihe coming in of e,xtrtineoiis orna- 
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mental elefneiitii. *1 he ship here, which it maj” be Assuincil hail a broad 
s<|uare*ciit sail, auticipates certain, pure Geometrical terms in showing an 
awning' running its whole lengtlt and in being equipped untba distl net: spur or 
rostrum in trout. It is fitted witli a true rudder in place of the earlier steering 
oars, a stage In naval development which seems to have liecn already'' readied 
in Late Minoan times. ■" ----- - -♦ r ■ 1 


I k 


F[G. M l. RuPDERSlG^fS : 
K^fossi.ss T.vhi.et or 
Linear Class li; Sf ox lii- 
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liui in some ways its most mterestmjj feature is tin 
reappearance at the prow of the fish ensign of old Aegean tradition. 

rJie equipment of this vessel anticipates later usage in the appear^ 
ance. in jdace of the earlier steering paddles, of what seems to t>e a true 

rudder, fitted with a tiller. That this ilevclopment 
had taken place before the close of tl’ie Palace 
Period at Knossos is made probable by a sign 
contained in a group, perhaps representing a mate 
personal name, on a tablet of llie Linear Class li 
(Figc I44,<r),' Another linear character that may 
be regarded as a variant of tliis (Fig. 144, is 
seen in the inscripiion on the fragment of 
a painted sheril found in the l>omeslic Quarter at 
Knossos and belonging to the earlier part of the 
period of Reoccupation {L. M, HI it).* From its style, the vase to which 
it had belonged was probably of Mainland im|>ortation. both varieties, in 
tact, bear a distinct resemblance to certain types of rudder which 

\vere still in use in Classical Greece, A comparison of the Egi'ptiaii steering 
paddle with central stem shows that this type is simply a development from 
an oar with the addition of the bar or tiller (wa^). 

In the Cretan script of the f-iieroglyphie class the whole vessel was 
figured,® as it had been in the earlier Pictogniphic class of Cretan scal-ston<^s.* 
It is of interest to note that on one clay impression, on a seal of the 
‘signet^ type, from the ' Hier<iglyphic Dejiosit' at Kiiossos tlie sliip sign is 
grouped with tlie olive spray,’ a Jiint of the export of oil from the Island. 
In the case of a large four-sided seal on the other hand * the ship is asso- 
ciateil with five tree-signs, one before and four succeeding it, a cntnulative 
grouping that suggests a forest. The trees in this case have nothing In 


’ Na 41) m my !is(. The group in which (Mye. lllrt). 
this sign occur; i$ Ij p, 20j, no. 57. 

* See pp, 67, ' insiLtiice. Pp. etL, PL I, l\ 4 a. 

iind rig* 33* Dr* ^lackeruie the fmg- ^ P* ^3^- 
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common with the olive, aiitl the simple spikes that stand for branches may 
be taken to show that we have to deal with some kind of fir. \\ e have 
lierc. in fact, a very probable reference to the export of timber derived from 
the old cypress woods of the island that provided the huge Palace beams.* 



^T'M^V'YV, 



Fic. 1 15, I'AllJ.lftr OF r.lxV'FAtt Cl\S3 a , VRO^J TrEADAj 5HOWI^'G ' HilIP' SUiN? ANP 

^VlKGKlI TF-MALK rriRSONAtSK APPARK^iT^.V llOitUXG AncUOH^ 


lits possible th^i 'cedar’ xvoad reached itgypt fron; Crete as well as from 
tile Syrian ports. 

Ill iKsth classes of tlie advanced linear script the forepart nidy of a ship 
api>earH the characters* It is possible that in cases 

where it is ^rrou|>ed uiib otlier signs, it may have formed p^art 
of a personal name like the Greek tav^, Where^ Jiowever, 
it appears alone, as on both sides of a tablet of Class A from 
Hagia Ttiada. Fig, 145. a, it has clearly an ideographic valnc* 

Here on face ti it is followed by numerals meaning 30 , 

This tablet is noteworthy from the appearance of the two fiij'sterions signs 
already menEioned In connexion with llie jnk-writtcn cup from KnossoSp'one 
of them, as there, presenting a man's legs, the other a woman's flouncost both 
in the act of walking and wilii axe-like appendages behind that give lliem 

' "rbrse^ a* aottid iitHivc (p, 7), ari? from tif my own aeries), made with the kind per- 
Cif/riSSi^A surviving thicketii of nnssik»n nf Trof F. Hiilhhqrr, 

which Are still to l>c hiund- ^ /V jT/ 1, k PP- 615 , fit 6 , and Fign 452, iS. 

' From my copy of ihc tablet (no, 27 
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llic appearance of winged figures, I'he first, which occurs in llm^ 1 of face<i, 
ap]>ears as the end of a group beginning with the ‘^\hccl' sign and followed 


by niimencal marks = 60. 
occur the male figure is 


On auotlier tablet where these two signs 
immediately preceded by the wheel. Next, 
on face ti, is the forepart of a ship with three 
decimal marks, and uncertain itniLs succeeded 
(line 2) by ip, derived from a double axe. wicit 
seven units, and the female figure followed liy 
minierical signs = iS. This figure with its 
flounced skirts, advancing to the right, derives 
great interest from the object it holds forth. 
One end of this is slightly damaged, but there 
can be harvlly any doubt that the bar here 
held horizontally, terminating in a curved line, 
is intended for an anchor, though on another 
I lagia Triada tablet (Fig. 1 4 1>),'where a dounced 
figure of this type carries an analogous object 
on her shoulder, the ter m in a 1 cross-piece is 
straighter. To the Plomeric Greeks the true 
anchor seems to have been unknown, big stones 
(ew'flf) being made use of ia its place. Hut It 
looks as if a simple form of metal anchor, 
in which, however, there is as yet no trace of a fluke, was already knotvn 
to the Minoaos. 







i Uu 'rAiii*> 7 r fir Livkar 
C l.AFfi A Hag4A TkIADA 

WITH Pr.RS^lXAi:;!- HOLti- 

iNCii Similar OtijncT. 


In this flounced emblematic llgtirc, compjnnded with lire double axe* 
boldiiig^, as it seems* an anchor and coupled with the slTi|>-idcogmph^ may avc 
not recognize the symbolization of the Mliioan GcjJdess as Mistress of the 
Sea ? 'Hiere is* indeed, suflkienl evidence that there nas a marine side to 
her spiritual being, Tlie floor of her shrines was paved with sca-shells and 
water-uom pebbles, fl\ing-flsh amidst sea-spray are found amongst the 
adornment of their walls, and rock-workp again, and sea creatures appear 
among the reliefs on her sacred A^essels, liut the clearest proof is afforded 
by the gold signet-ring found by Jlr. Seager In a L, M. I burial at Mochtos 
(Fig, 147 ).* Here, in a bark one end of which terminates in what appears 


^ No. 40 of my serieai. 190S, vol. H, pp. 105, ximl fngyto)* lie 

* By Mr, Scagufs ksml permissjoD I pnLlishcd it himself In m ike 

able to give an luccounl of this interesting /j/f ^ pp, Eij-gr and Fig. 52, 

signet lype to ibe Third International Con- (The ring has shice been stolen from ihc 
gress for the Hisstory of Religions (Oxford^ Candia Meseum^) It there i^tigge^ed that 


Cioddess 

appar¬ 

ently 

lioldlng 

Aaehar. 
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'J'l^xvn Kf 


to be R clog's head and the other in a fislPs taih the Goddess is depicted as 
arriving at what seems to be a port on a rocky shorei where stands a build- 
ing in whicli we imist recognize one of her sanctuaries. She has dts- 
mounted from her throne, which is overshadowed by her sacred tree, and 
is in the act of disembark)njijd 

A very interesting peiulaiit to this has now been supplied by another 
gold signet-ring recently found near Candia*-* and apparently derived from the 
harbour town of Kuossos (big- Here the tree and the Goddess 

before it, in short skirts—an archaic characteristic—appear iti the field 




I'lq, 117. !l, flOLti SlGxNKT-klS'C IROM MtJtllLOS SilOWISlG ADVKM OF OOUDESS AS1> 

Sackicu TkJiii AT A Sascivakv on tkk Coast. Coi.u Signet-hino from j<£.\R Caxm.v 
(1927), SHOWING VrWKC AtlOUT TO OKPAlCT, CJOUnrSS, Tklilij AND I’lt.i.AR OV SHRINK (*-). 

aljove. as if In mid air. At the prow of the vessel is what from its conical 
outline below must be interpreted as anotlicr female figure, probably 
a reduplication of the Goddess. Tlie vessel in this case is clearly leaving 
port t the steersman hokls the stern paddle and four oarsmen in front of him 
are pulling their oars which, hotvever, are not shown, lleneath are indicated 
sea waves and a school of three dolphins, about to follow' the vessel. On 
the shore, in front of a column indicative of the presence of a sanctuary, 
arc two standing figures, nude and female, the tuale personage a[)paready 
saluting the deprirting Goddess, who may be returning with her sacred tree 
to another holy spot. H<rre the two figures and the sanctuary behind 
present an obvious analogy to the scene on the Tiryns signet {big* 14 * 2 ). 

'I’he marine aspect of the Goddess survives in her later forms as 
Diktynna or Hritom,arris, et|nated with Artemis Dclphinia.^ It suggests 

thu ' ftamiiifi' objin;! in ihc relJ may be an ihc Mtnoati Goddess see A. E., 7'r^f 

*a shap«l Minfjan shiebtbut it sccm» 10 me /V/Air Cw//, p. 4 ietm. and |i. 2S seqq„ &c. 
to present a eitjser Ttacmbliincc to the ahrabs * Acquired by an archaeological tmvelter in 
sp ri aging from tocUs, seen on sinii tar s-ignec-rings. f 9 a 7. 

• For the Saerctl Tn.'c in asssociation with * See Iwlow, $ 67. 
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curioiiK [larallols with ihe Syrian Atarj'atis—the I'erktrto of A-Sca]oii—‘as 

well as ccrufii reiirescntations of ihe shrine of the Papliian GnJilcss in 

which a harliour with fish appears intmedialcly before it or a boat is seen 

at the temple steps. The Advent of the Goddess from tlie sea, which 

recalls so much in later lortv is the nrore inicrestiniT froiri tlie fact that her 

arboreal form here accompanies her on the v<)yage. At Tyre, also, the 

sacred olive tree came forth from the sea to take its place between the 

Atnhrosian Stones tvithin the sanctOiirv, 

Attention has already been tlrawii to the fact 

that the cult of the oUl iMediterranean Sea-Gocldcsa. 

Isis I’haria, otherwise Pelagia,'still survives in Crete 

hard h\ the remains of a Minoan port liet'ond the 

headland ^^’est of Caiuha. where the little church of 

I lagia 1 ’elagia marks the now untenanted site. 

Put the attachment of the cult of this lalier-tlay 

Saint to Mitioan maritime sites, sonte of them here 

described, can he shown to be a recurring feainre in 

a series of ctsos, A little cltitrch lints deilkatcd 

rises near the sea coast hv Gonrnta and another on 

■■ 

a rocky islet oft Mall in. So, too, iKe cluircli of 
St* Phaiioiirios Jo the village of Me&kJnia, set there, beside a prominent Hine- 
stone cr;ig, on a platform overlooking, on ilie Eastern side, the mtuuh of the 
old Kairaiios river and the main harbour of Knossos, has partly superseded, 
l^artly ab^sorbed the cult of an earlier slirine of Hagia I^elagia built into 
a grot immedkiitely below. The upper cluirch combines the icons of both 
ij^aiiits, and it was iuteresting to note among votive otferings suspendcil to 
them silver tablets with embossed figures of ships under saiL® 

Can \v€ doubt that the worship of the Christiau Saitit on these sites has 
been taken over trom a much more □ncient cuk ? 'The assimilation was in 
this case snggesteU not so much by anything specially applicable in the 
history of the !SaInt hersclf--a pions lady of Antioch who lived in the SaUcr 
part of the third century bm by the accident of her name, Pelagia* 


Fig, l ia, Isis Tki agia 

SAILING HKK R.MtT ON COX- 
rURS p ATK Co IN OF FOU R Jli 
CEsrvkt A Ah 


Com- 

faftriilOll 

witli 

Fcliigb: 
Uelagiiik 


' See cspeci^lty VV, Dreskr, 
tf, jvm, Jfyi/i-, ii^ Art. /ns (p, 474 5 eqq, 
Giif/ift Jfs 

* Among athtr voti^^e ofii^nitgs in silver 
plate were V'arifnis parts of the such as 
heads, e^'es^ female breasts, lesis nnd hands, 
swathed infants and children of both sexes. 
The dedication of these, csj>t:C 3 ally the huinan 


linihs, cyrirmhly recnll;^ that of MimMii sanctu- 
nrj'e^ like tiuii on the summit of Juktas or ihL- 
rock-shelter of l^iiaikastro. 'J’lie embossc-d 
silver labtels on the other hand find an equally 
early parallel in the embossed votive broni^c 
plate from the Dikpacan Cave (/t q/ it 
p. 1^23, I iff r), 

’ Her pro(jeT ecclesiastical descripiion is 
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To Isis Pelagia, otherwise Isis Pharia, Wirs attribtited the iivvcntioo of the 
sail. <uul it is interesting to note that on a contorniate medal (Fig. 148 )' 
a reallv aiitir|uariaii illvistration is supplied of this tradition, the Goddess 
standing on a primitive log^ralt, iivith raised prow—such as those still in use 
at Madras—to hold the upper corners of the sail before the wind. At 
times she hokls tlie rudder, and on all occasions was the protectress of 
storm-tossed mariners. Thus, by an almost inevitable tradition, this divinity, 
whose Classical and Egyptiait guise nuist in Crete certainly have covered 
a much earlier Minoan personality, tvas adopted b^' Orthodoji Christianity to 
fulfil an equivalent function—a beantifitl form of religious evolution. 

klav we even venture to discern^—still visible through the inter* 
vening medium—a real retlcctbn of the marine aspect of the Minoan 
Virgin Mother In dial attributed to the Madonna by the early hymn, as 
* Star of the Sea ' ? 

Ave, marls Stella. 

Dei Mater alma 
Atqiie semper Virgo, 

Felix coeli porta. 


sin]ply tive Mioty Fcljgia* (wria IIiAiiYt'O- 
j>opu]iSr stK-eclu tiow^Vi-iTp she is coiisiriDily 
(lyru, anti (fftcii receives ilik lidt? on li^r icf.ins= 

* Kenntjrf /k£ 

SL Nifriat}^ Fl VII, rtnd pp. aor, 20^^ 
Isis. Pharbi (or PcLLgift) a lotds flower 

QT] het heatl* Tlit; obvenit of ihc medal 
shows ihe head of S^irapi^. Hie prinuiive 
cliaraclt?r of ibe in this reprc-st^nEaliOBi 

Eeeras lo have escapizd ^>bjier%al!on; the God¬ 


dess usually star its on an ordsitKiiy gttllty* 1 he 
medal inay date from die lime of Jitlian. 

^ I’he Hymn to ibe Virgin in this form dales 
from the tenth cenlury, See /fjmfianarnr 
/W^//i£n /a/fimrfMr llfthCi I h 

Fetersen, and edr, iSGS* (Tliia reference was 
hindly Mipplied me by Dr^ J^Loberi Bridges-) 
U nnty t>e noted that llie Mi naan Goddess is 
not infiequeiitly depicied between two stars. 



1-in. ht. Ivojiv Rki.ief ok a Waksiiii' from SANcrtrARv ok 
O in Ml At Sparta (/?* 5- ?u. 4 ). 






c 43. Rk ACTIONS OK Coastal Routh East: Syrcj-Eokj-tian Vases, 
Hull * RtiVToxs and Cylinders. 


Iliirbour Town of KnoSisosJink wilh Coastal Rouk Eatl; DRcm^ ry of 
sealings lesttabling those of Zakro hut of VasUik\ clay; Rxcavaliims at 
A lii-uiomylut. ; Alabaster [calcite) vase from site, in form of srputUing, emante 
fcTuale — Syro-Egyftian type, of Eighteenth Dynasty date; Similar sfeeimen 
from Bybhs: Analogous Elci^nth Dynasty pot; Suggested prototype of 
E.Jl. iil vasejrom ^fochlos; Type of Alotkcr Ooddess ; Oriental origitt of 
Alinoan hull ‘ rhyions ; liarly Sumerian prototypes from Erech; Inlaid 
spots, as Mhioan ; IFestern extension of early Sumerian dominion ; lividmees 
of Oriental influenee on Crete about the close of E.M, III and in ALM. /a ; 
Cretan finds of Babylonian Cylinders—specimen from littoral of Knossos. 


In the main the imporUiice attalneJ by the haven of Minoan Knossos llitTbour 
was In a less deforce due to any special e.xcellcncc of its own. It was rather 
resultant from the p^(^ss^ng need of a maritime outlet for a great centre of Link with 
population w hicli had grown up from Immciuorlal time in a fertile district Rw*c 
of the Islanth anti, later, as the Northern sea-gate of the Central transit route, 

Over aitd above any tratTic with the Cyclades ami farther .Aegean 
shores the harbour town seems to have stood In specially intimate relations 
with a coastal line linking it both by sea anti land with mt>rc Eastern 
regions of Crete itself. First amongst these must be reckoned Nirii Khani, 
the well-'tleshied ^rlnoan port which in some degree may have scr\'ed as 
a second harbour for Knossos in that direction. Farther along the coast is 
the considerable civic foundation of Mallia, marked by one of the earliest 
of the Cretan Palaces, which formed in fact tlie tenninal station of a transit 
route on that side, traversing the upland valley of Mirabelio, and thence 
bringing it into connexion with the ports of the Easternmost Cretan region 
and either, past Vasihki, across the Lsthmiisof Girapetra to I licrai>f:tra, or by 
the Sitcia coastal route and eventually to Pahikastro and Zakro.at the extreme 
East end of the Island. These ports were the natiiral points of arrival lor 
Oriental conimcrcc, 

T hese relations, itidecd, have a direct bearing on some suggestive finds 
that have occurret,! iti the most nourishing quarter of the harbour town of 
Knossos. 
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It came to my knowledge that at a sfXJt near the Wiiulmills {Vra 
above referred to. clay sealings had from time to time been 
brought out in tlic course of cultivation.' resembling those of the great 
Zakro deposit.* It was possible to oV*tatn in [ 92 = two rccenily discovered 




I-Vj. 1 if. Ct-'iV Seauko.s or Zakro Tvpfi FROii Has HOUR'Tow ff, KsossOS. (If) 


specimens of these (Fig, il). an examination i)f which showed that they 

not only corresponded with the designs on examples of the Zakro series, 
but that these were arranged in the same orderA Tltat the sumping had 
been done l>y the same official, probably as part of the same Cusloms- 
control, was therefore clear, but the remarkable feature was that the clay of 


* One (ram this site was cscfjuircd bv 

]Vrt, Seager m Itcisdt'S the thiU 

p:t!iscd iniQ my own possession ^ I was able to 
trace the existence of :i fcmnii. 

* T1 G* Hogarth, 77tf 

( /, /A 5.^ xsil {p. J6 seqq.)^ and cf. /\ i>/ 
Afr, b p. &7S and pp. 699,, 700. SoTir ag it is 
possible to ascertain^ no later discoveries of 
iheise sealings iiavc tuien itsade at Zakro itself. 

* big. } 4 % a, corresponds to Zakro {ofi. 


Nos. 21 (cap[H:d wiiiged figure), 2^ (variant of 
‘ Engle lady ^)p rti (hattiud innik) sinii^ 

larly grouped, Fig. 1 80 (win^*ed 

fjacTuniiim with ]oap), (gronielrreal design 

of curves arrangeci in a cracifonn 
Oval designs of tfie same kind appear on T welfth 
l>ynflsiy sc-irabs, cf. r-ig. Ur* a, p. 300 above, 
/), In this case, as on the jxirallcl 
i;samplcs fn^in Zakro, ihe third side was 
blank- 
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whkh tile seals are comixised, with its fine particles of copper, is akoyetlicr 
cljfterent from t!;at iised at Zakro either for senl-iinpressions, tablets, or 
pottery,On the other Iiaml, it exactly corresponds with tlie verj- cha¬ 
racteristic material of the potters of Vasiliki. on the North side of the 
Hieraiictra watershed, and mnst have reference to its port on the Gulf of 
Mirabelio, the duties of the llscal ofiicers beinij evidently of an itinerant 
kind. ^ 1 he <Jiscovcr}^ on tlie other hand, of these specimens of the Vasiliki 
class in the Iiarbotir town o( Kijossos may jjoint to a direct niariitme com 
nexion with tlie |)ort of tliis ver)' ancient Minoan centre—ilte link with 
Zakro being supplied by the easy laml passage rather than liy the circuitous 
nod dangerous voyage round the iron cliffs of Cape SIdero. 

This interesting discovery led nie thiring my campaign of 1933 to KKcava- 
iindertakf a snrall excavation in tlie area of the old harbour town of 
Knossos boitJering the high road, where the sealings had come to light at ihe 
spot called Aiiemomylia or the ' Windmills', The soil here, unfortunately, 
was less than a metre deep, and no further objects of the kind were forth¬ 
coming. 1 hts strip of land proved, however, to form part of the inicrior of 
a considerable building, the North wall of wdiich w'as partly traceable in 
a U'esicrly direction and consisted of good limestone Idocks, some of which 
incorporated in a neighbouring well-head, showed inciseti signs of tlve M, M. 111 
class. Within this it was possible to explore part of a chamber with 
L.M, HU potter^' in the surfltce layer, beneath this, again, fragntents of 
L. 1\T, 1 vessels on a pavement of irregular green schist slalis, ami. at a depth 
of about a metre, a floor-level with M. Id. 1 If if sherds. In the adjoining 
plot to the East of this were remains of a L, M. [ //VjfrtJ'f. 

In the neighbouring region, whicli produced so many remains of i^Tinoan uis- 
stone vessels, titere came to light an alal>aster vase of exotic character, 
rcjiroduced in Fig. 15 d.* h has a ridged mouthpiece, with pan of a loop 
handle attached to it behind, and displays a female figure, tlie proportions s™aui«K 
of which are not simply obese, but—as is even better shown by analogous 
examples—are intended to denote an advanced stage of pregtianct', 
legs are bent under her, and her hands pressed against the low-er part of her 

' I have personally examined the tuaicTial Ktchard Scager. From the informalion that 
of the rijrecimens from /.akro in the Candia he receiv<Kl there seems tr» be no doubt ihnt it 
Museum, inctudine hundreds of the scalings. was found on this pjtt of the siru. His own 
* This vessel is of marl jk-like ♦alabaster'{to impression was that it might Itc of liorly 
use the popular termj, but tho ntatcrial, more Miinxin fabrio, hut he was unaware of the 
strictly speaking, is calcitc. It was nblaincd piratleis frum Uybtos .ind eLsewhere. 
through rho good offices of the late Mr. 
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abdomen. Her breasts arc much flattened out, probably to sutt the lapi¬ 
dary’s coirvenience, and her hatr. which presenis a smooth surface, as li 
contained In some kind of net, falls ibwii to the middle of her back. At 
the base (see Fig. 150 ) is a small perroraiton, showing that k had been 
used by its Cretan possessor as a ‘ rhyton for (xmring li(|iiids. 



l•i:tlVORATli:» 

roa Ust AS 
‘ Riivtok 


,f A f tf 

Fig. jSil, Ai-auaster Vessel or Svro-F/;vi-tia^! Tti-E from ItARinjOR Town, Knossos ; 

USKP Ai * RJIVTOX’. 


Arm- 

lo^otis 

Syrf>- 

K-yptinn 

Vcss&b+ 


This tyj>e of alabaster vessel belongs to a class already known from 
finds, and which have been attributed to the latter part of the 
Eigliteenth or the Nineteenth D\ nasty.' As a matter of fact, a closely 


' CiCKid exaniples of this typt im by 

Miss NL A- MurTjiyp in 

{B. .Sfk ff/ - ^rt'A in .SVwt/fW, 

viiL ii, 1911)* 40 W]q. and PL XXn\ 44 

seqq. Two spccimtriis art iiicnti(jnc.tt by Pr. W, 
voJi BisiJtng, CnA c:"r. Jti Mtisiic Ciirf/ 
nos- jS4tS and 184-1 inset)+ 
The ridged profile of the nicmihpiece of ibe 
specitnen from Kn&E&os itself recjdis a dis¬ 
tinctive feature i>r a well known class of 
jilabiiskT vessels of biw cylinLifiatl shape, 
some with a hoae or pctlestalj that occur in 
deposits of bte Eiglileetilh llynasty and 
Xincteentb l)jnasty duie. One fif these was 
uJso found in the cerrielery at Hifch (Pclrie;, 
nnd Bi/cA, PL XX\T 1 A, no, ^62 : the 
toml>grou|i not given). Another (in rhe 
Briusli \[u&eum) is from ihc tomb of Ainen- 


hotep II 1447-1415 R.C-) 
and atioiber (in the Ashmokdn 
Museuiiii) from a burnt deposit 
at Guruh of Anitinhotep UTs 
linie (f. 1415-1380 It. c.)i 

Petriet KaAnn imd 

CureA, PI. XV 11 , 10 and cL 
the |>aralle! ^oup Vl X.X, 
S "end of the Eighteenth 
l>vnasty *. Anodiur itiore or 
less cotUemporary specimen 
occurred in a tomb of the 
cetnetery at EnkomUSalamis)* 
Cyprus [B, _!/, 

|j, 35/ronib (i(*y no-1041K with 
pedestal, IL M^tckciuie 

tins piihlLshed another from 
Aini4hems {Btiki/iftc 
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simitiir apecmitii (ouad ai RIfeh in a tomb of Eighteenth Dynastv 
associations. It is. moreover, impossible to tnistake the close relation tif 
the.^ to certain forms of small clay vases, generally showing 

a highly luirntshca surface and a brilliant black and red colouring,' that arc 
found in Egyptian tombs of early Eighteenth Dynasty date, and which have 
no doubt rightly been classial as Syro-Egyptian, 



)'10. Irlil, j\l,A|)ASTKa VESiiKI, I ROM lIVIlLd!! 

(ts Dkirisii Mvseum), 


I'm. 152. Ci't'tik I'AKt or Ct.Av 
Vi5:vHfei., .VfTit Dvkastv, kn->:if. 




1 be looped handle bcliind, seen both on these and on the u/n^as/m 
in question, is itselt a non-Egyptian feature. How long this class of 
vessel suiw'ivcd on the Syrian side is shown, indeed, by a liidcons Semitic 
otishoot in roiigli day, found in one of the Latest tombs at Beth she mesh. 
11 ere the head, with a si m i far handle attached to the back, is that of a hook¬ 
nosed long-bearded male figure, wlvo grasjis llte base ol an outlet in the 
middle of his breast, showing that it was a libation vessel.® 

It is of special interest, as illustrating the Syrian connexions of the 

amlFi!-. 15;., For 1912-1.5), I’l. XI.Vlll and pp- «J. 8j from 
others from die Ft>urih City nf Udiish (Tdl Toml) 7, This inmh Jh.Ii)ii^s to the Third 
tl ficsy) sve F. T. fkEJishemesh rvriod. and from the oLrurrenife 

ti/iet, |i. 113, no. j i4). hor a wry bip ofa rdmlu of the trianguLirSyro-Anafolian ij-jie 
oxomplt* ftom Otr^trr sec K. S. jir.u:a|i.v[er, in tile t:ontcin|joTary timib, j^rnnp Wt mav 
P.Xftn>.t/,wii >1/ (,Viet, Vl. 106. 4. infer that this object was not earlior in date 

.See Mnrmy, f/. «>., Hates .KXlV, XXV, than about 800 pi. c. Dr, Mackenzie lays 
jS wtpj. strt.ss pn ,f„, clmmctcr uf the vessel, ami 

Ihincan Mackeiuic, 77 ie 0/ AV/A- perijHcnily su^csts ihat the male divinity 

jArwjrA t/W^jUnf E.v/Unituin twnf Amuuit, ajiivirctuly teprcscnlcd may he Sheniesh. 

!J. s' 
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alabaster vase type from tlie harbour town of Kiiossos, ihat there 
ilie British Museum a situibr speciineii in tlie same material from Bybbs. 
reproduced in Fig. 151, Here, as in some other examples, the hair is 
covered with draperv. u Ideh even assuines a turban-like aspect. 

There is good warrant for believing that sontc of the ceramic forms, at 
anv rate, of this tvpe are of very old tradition. The tipper part of a phm 
clay vessel w as foimd at Dendereh in an Eleventlt Dynasty deposit, shaped m 
form of a woman with lier arms foldetl beneath her breast.s (Fig- loi). 




l Iti. : 5.C I'.ONTiiO IHOII Mociiuw Tosm (E. M. Uil- 


The occurrence of this early example of what seems to have been essentially 
the same type of vase lends force to a comparison suggested by a remark¬ 
able Cretan type belonging to the close of the Early Mmoan Age. 

This is a painted vessel of obese female form, tliough tlattenea oil 
below wtthmit any trace of legs, found by Mr- Seager in 'Lomb XI at 
Mochlos* (Fig, I oh), In this case the hands are placed rather higher than 
on the ahtha^tron and sciueeze the breasts—an attitude more nearly 
approaching the Eleventh Dj nasty vessel, of which the U|>ii(:r part is shown 

in Fig. L'*i, ( f c 

riie discovery on Cretan soil of a stone vessel, apparently of bj ro- 

Egvptian type, which reproduces so many cliaracterlstics of ihis abnorma 
Miuoan form greatly enhance.^ the probability that the protot)’pe o t c 
latter is to be sought In this Oriental class. The matronly iiroportions and 


' iVdic. liettiitnh, I'L X\I. in llio Aslnno- 
k^n Museum. 

* Bxphmtlma in ihc hhind of AUcA/oj, 
|j, f>4, XIH jTr and I ig. Fig. inu 

is litkeifi) j see, too^ y/ AKf u IM>* < ^5* 


^Ir. ^iAcrihes the vessel tlic I hiJil 

I-^irly Miitmn Vcx]t>d. I’hi^ splraliform S of 
llie |>ainlcd decoration and tht Linked C cunTfS 
ccrldtiily preserve Marly Mintjan intdiiian 
(see above:, |K 
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auitiiilc of the (iijure it lustra let! hy tlie MocUlos vase seems, as Mr. Scager 
has obs<rrvet!,' to bear reference to a Mother Goddess, and vve may here, as 
in other cases, trace an assinnbtion witli some form of the Syrian Astartc. 
1 he type itself would, therefore, 
in all probability have been in- 
trotkiced uiuler religious inlbicnco, 
and in the case of the alaktstron 
the adaptation of the vessel, afj- 
parctnly by Cretan hands, for use 
as a ' rhyton' has special signifi¬ 
cance. A remarkable e\am|i]e of 
one of these alabaster vessels 
shows, indeed, the religious sense a 

in w hich the JLgy[nians themselves 
interpreted them. This vase, as 
usual, is formed in tlie shape of 
a parturient female figure, but the 
lower parts of tiie legs are a-sslmi- 
lated to those of the Hi[jpopota- 
mus Goddess 'ranrt.* and its hands 
rest on the .Vrt, tile magical jiro- 
tective s3mbol of that Goddess, 

This identification with the benefi¬ 
cent I fippojiotanms Godde-ss, the 
Mother of the Sun-God, also 
brings the vessel into a close re¬ 
lation with l lathor. 

Tile conversion of this .Syro- 

P® of fr/rfifAj’/zwi into a 'rhjion' is itself an unupie phenomenon, 
lint it is clear that a whole fiimtly of Minoan libation vessels took its 
origin from the Oriental side. Ihis is the cla.ss of 'rliylons' in the form 
o| a bull, somellmes, as already shown,^ associated w iih acrobatic figures 
having reference to the biill-grappliijg sports {Fig, l-'ir.), tlicmselves, it would 
ap]U‘ar, of early Asianic origin.* J hese bull-shnpcd ‘ rhytoiiswhich stem 

\ |i, 15 and 11,5, and tf. I'inctiea^ /#Vw/W 

l-onncrty in iIil- .MLictinff-or Odlectton An».i/s <>/ . 

tsce .Murray, rt'/.. ri. XX] V, j6), 

* /I af p, pp, iirtil Fig, 

* I'tir t jippatJtJtTbin ^tr;iMiiiprc?i^Ioii wiih 

an at ^|w>ru, ^l-v /\ iff .1/,, i, 


Fic. 15 J. Uvii, * Rtiviosy * • M, I a 
ANti u M 1 ^ (PsKiR v}. 


rtci, 1^, 'rhe sc:ik(| on whicli the 

irtipression iveurs is diiGcl by ProrVssor Sarec, 

r* 3^00 i]. 
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already to have had an extensive voj^tie in Crete by the very l>egiiitiing of 
the Middle Minoan Age (M, M. I fl), also clearly served a ritual function. 
They show a large ai>erture in the upper part ot the neck ami a smaller 
orifice at the mouth for pouring out libations. They occur, as has been 
already noted, in the early ihohi of Mesarn,' but they seem to have had 
an especially abiding connexion with Eastern Crete. Examples have been 
found there, not only in a M, M. I ft deposit ol a Mochlos tomb,* but at 
I’seira in association with L. M. 1 pottery.* In the latter case the colour 



I5.». HI a Bl'i.i. ' Rhvton * with lioRXS hv .Acroiiatic Ficvbk asi* 

Traces Ol'('uvt-RisfG* Karlv ToktS. 


Early Su* 
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nuKI 
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of the sacred bulls is indicated by a clialky white slip, and, as on the earlier 
series, the animal lias a ceremonial cohering. On the early specimen 
(Eig. 154, fj) the cross lines of such a covering are clearly visible. On the 
later example ([■‘ig. 154. we set; an elaborate netting. The orange red 
orjiiirplc coloviring seen on several of these later ' rhytons is Itself an archaic 
survival.* 

In view’ of recent Sumerian discoveries there can be no doubt as to the 
Oriental source of this class of objects. In the Roselle Collection * at New 


‘ Reference enn now be made ta XiiiUhu- 
didcs, VauUtd Tomhs af Maam (tr.insl. 
Droop^, PI. T[+ 41 slip 1*1 XXX^'II, 5 ^ 5 ^^ 

* SeagcTp fiAj p. 6 < 5 , and Fag. ig. 
Tomb XL 

^ m /Af liliuid &J 

Pumx, pp 52* 21, Fir. 7 . Tl IX, 

* Set SeJger. ff- [J. 3 

^ ITirfHigli the ciiiurtesy of -Mr, "iiValter A, 


KcxhC^llct «f Vorkp I ani abte IQ ilc^ribe 

and itlusimte ihis intcncsttng 5 [>ecimefi as wdl 
as the fnull's head Kiven heloir in Fig. InT. 
lOOp (he publication by Mr+ Fitderic Fairt-hild 
Sherman in - Ir/ /« Jmfrinn flffr/ si 

p, ^21 seqf|.j ift'Ith a note by I }t. i^L K- 
Hall and tiiyselL AuothcT specinicn of a 
^rhylon' from ihe same site lias tieen since 
ai:c[uired by (he TlrLtisli Museum. 
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York is a steatite bull, 7I incites lon;^ aiul 4^ inches Itigb. which dearly 
answers to the ‘rbyton* type (Fig. lofi), It has a hollow channel open at the 
back 11 inch in diameter, bored lengthwise aloiiig almost the entire body, 
with a run 11 el ■shaped hole drilletl through to it from the top for tire pouring 
in of liquids and a narrow otitlet through the mouth (see Section, 
Fig* I5<»,iJ). I'art of the breast of the animal, that must have shut in the 
central hollow on that side, is broken off, and its back end would have been 
closed, for tise, perhaps, by a \voodeii stopper which, when removed, enabled 
the interior to be cleaned, 'fhe bull is coudiant, with his forelegs aivd hind¬ 
legs under him, and the end of his tall curknl round over his boily. 

There are hollows for the attacliiiient ol the horns and ears and for the 
inlaying of the eyes and of trefoil-shaped sjwls on the Hanks and breast. 
These features, it will be observed, are all paralleled by Minoan ‘rhytons*, 
though the form of the plaques for Inlaying the spots, of which specimens 
were found In the ‘Toiiib of the r>(juble Axes' at Knossos,’ was, it would 
appear, generidly quatrefoil—in sympathy with the star crosses of 
llalhor £ Cow.* 

A second and more fragmentarj’ Hpccimen, also of steatite, from the 
same site (Fig. ir» 7 ), showing the head of a similar bull with perforated nozde 
and central hollow, is of tlner workmanship than the other and throws some 
further light on the details. 'I'here are small holes for pins to secure the ends 
of the horns,* ami the eyes were inlaid with small ivory disks, with a central 
|>erfoFatlon for the insertion of some other material, probably bitumen. 
A fragment of a heifer's head of pink stone, found at Telln,* gives the inlay 
of the eye in a more complete form, ihc w'hitc being formed of an univalve 
shell, part of the spire of which is visible on its lower surface, while the 
[mpil consists of a small disk of hitumeti. Old Chaldaea is the true original 
iiome of the art of Inlat ing. 'I'he entbedding of decorative materials, such 
as mother of pearl or laminations of other shells derived from the Fersian 
Gnlf. or even painted clay plaques, in the biunnon surfuces of the indigenous 
structures, W'as an obvious form of (Jecoration, and copious illustrations of 
this have been supplied by live results of the recent excavations at Er, 
Kish, and elsewhere. There can be little doubt that it was from this 

'■ A, K,, Towfi 0 / th€ iioubiw A\tSy i5~i., tin; kittle l^ibce ut Kanassos wuru ntUichcd 
[II’- 5?! S3i ‘'tui fig* 7**! qHtuTiicli, 1^14 {Jlhmhof the 

{Arihiwohs'ttSt vol. Ix%'). n. and sec below, p. 537se(|(|., t-’lt;. :t;U. 

‘ Sw A p/ii[>. 5i.^-(5,and l-ig. nm. * R. (Il- Saiitct.*, I)A.tifuvfr/et fn ChaWe^ i, 

' Comp.'ire die method by which the bonis pp. sjj, ;^4 ; ii. I'l. I, ter. 4. 
of die firi(i bull's head 'rbyion' of sicailte Frotn 
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SYRIA, LINK WITH EARLY CHALDAEA 

Mes^oijotamiaii fidtl that tlic art was taken over by the late pre-tlynasuc 
craftsmcni of the Nile ^^a 11 cy, their native glai(c-ware anti, at times, some 
actual glass being matle use of for the inlays. It would appear that Miiioaii 
Crete, where, as has been shown, the art of inlaying greatly tloiirishcd, drew 
its inspiration not only from this Nilotic source, but, at a somewhat later 
date, from the Eastern home-lauds of the art. 

The bull and head, above tlescribed, were found oit the site of Erech 
(Warka) on the lower Euphrates, and another specimen from the same site 
in black limestone, perfect except for tbe horns and ears that have been 
socketed into it, is anioiig the recent acquisitions of the [British Miiseiim.^ 
It has a triangular depression on the forehead for some inlaying material, 
a sacred mark that is often found In bronze votix^e figures of bulls of much 
later date. The primitive bvill ' rbytons’ of Erech may themselves be safely 
ascribed to early Sumerian times and 10 a date round nl>out 3000 it.c. ‘1 he 
greatest age of Erech Iielongs to the time when Lugal-zagglsi of Umma,-— 
having first captured Lagash, till then the leading City of Sumer and 
Akkad,—had transferred his capital thither and taken by preference the title 
of King of Erech. If we may snp|>o.se that tins relic belongs to this 
nourishing period (f, 2800 ii. c.) it wouUl, indeed, have a special interest, 
since Lugal-zaggi-si was the first Sumerian prince to make the claim that 
he had extended his dominion to the Mediterranean.^ ^Mthongh It does 
not seem likely that he established any direct dominion over the Syrian 
coastlands, such as Sargon (Shar-GanUsliarri) of Akkad seems to have 
effected about 150 years later, the statement may well refer to a victorious 
raid,* securing a real e.vtcnsion of Sumerian tnllueiicc 00 that side. Of 
Sargon it is definitely staled that he subdued Amurni or the ’Western 
Land ' in the early years of his reign {r, 2650). 

It is, indeed, a curious Illustration ot the widely ramifying relations of 
Minoan culture that a das.s of libation vessels intimately connected with its 
central cult should, in the first institnee. have been derived, probably^ through 

‘ 1'reitniL‘d by Major V, E. M^K-nUa, In Pailll, 

no. ffj, 1*1. 58 SL'qti, ), ] states that 

' Fr>r tiis conifuesi nf Ligiish arid tlie tiniplri; Knlil (the chief of the Gotbf lind ' made 
o\tir which he siibseciucntly mlctl, sec espe- straight his |ialli from the Lower Sea* fthc 
dally, L. tV. King, ilhhry <>/ Smn<r and Persinn (rulf) over ' the Euphrates and 'figris 
Akhadt p. iStJ setjq, unto the L'piJC'r Sea' (the ^Icditcrmnean), 

* In the inscription giving his title recoil* see llilprccht, tlxpioraiims in Biblt Lands, 
structed from the fragments of stiitaginitc p, .^8, and King, rr/., p, 15(7. 
vases found in the course of the cKcavaiJoiis ' King, 6 p, itV., p, 198- 
<jf the Univetiity of Pennsylvania at Nippur 
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some .S\rLiii offshoot, from an old ChaUlaenn HOnrcc. while at a somewhat 
later tiate the idea was adapted to ostrich-ei^y; (lasks, the orij^inal rijny:i: of 
which is to be sought Jn the Libj'an Desert. 

As the earliest Cretan iniitfUions of the Inill * rhytons' hardly appear 
before the approximate date 7 too it. c., it seems probable that iheir Immediate 
sources slioiild be sought in llie Syrian or Anatolian direction. Zoomor[)hic 
vessels continnally recur among the jiritnittve ceramic forms of a wide area 
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of -interior Asia, and are well representeil at Htssarlik, What look like 
true Lull 'rhytons', indcetl. are already found in the Copjier Age Tombs of 
Cyprus,' but, though the opening is seen above the neck, there is no 
perforalEon through the no/zle. 

The conclusion already reacheii that jugs (*f the Syrian tyjie, repre¬ 
senting a Mother Goddess, were imltattxi in Crete at abnui the same date 
as the above confirms the view that about the close of the Earlv and the 

beginning of the Middle ^^ino3n Age direct communications were opened 
out with the North-lias tern most Mediterranean angle. Evidence of ih?s 
has }}^en already given in die shape of the liabylonian cylinder found iti the 
//i<^/&s ossuary of Platanos;= wliich lies not far from tlie [loint where the 

' A K|KicinLCn from mil i& Hlusirau-d by I< 9 A lalCT bulfp. htiad 'Thyion " 

Ctsnob, p], X\lL 1 may nefur to From A ill Tab in t'emmagent? is givta there 

Khut J have written on in nn |i. 9^ ( Figi 97'* 

0/ihe Axts,, p. 90 se<|qH {Arfhauf- * /! c/ M., ip pp, 197P lyS, Ainil Idg* l 
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Cki.iij central transit route abuts on tlie Mesarh Plain. Another similar discovery 
has a special interest from its direct coimexioit ivith the trade-line alonjj the 
cytin"^ Northern Coast of the Island, which nnist have played the chief part in 
ders; these Oriental relations. 

SpecibiKii The liaematite cylinder, reproduced In Fig. 168 , was fouml on the 
Western outskirts of Catidla.‘ It is of the same style and of about 
Knpisos, e same date as that of Platanos, ami must be referred like it to 
the First Babylonian dynasty.* In the centre Is seen Gilg.imesh, naked, 
holding the ' spouting vase ’ in both hands. To the right a votary offers 
a kid to Shamas, the Sun-God. who wears a peaked hcad-plcce with many 
horns, and holds a notched knife, above tvhich a[j[jears the emblem of the 
sun and moon. 'I'o the left stands a bearded figure, itleniified with the 
mace-bearing deity Ramman Martu, the national God of the Amurru, 
the founders of the First Habylotiian dynasty, while, opposite him, a Goddess,* 
hi a horned t/iiO-n and the flounced jfaf/'fliti/r, intercedes for the owner of the 
seal. This divine pair reappears on ihe Platanos cylinder. 

The inscription gives the name of tlie owmer as ‘ Apilltm, son of 
Marduk-mu-saljm, servant of Nabus".^ 

Not only dki acuiiil sijccimenii of Bali)Ionian cylinder seals ihus find 
their way to Crete at this epoch, biic the Oriental use of ihe clay tablet for 
docninentarj^ rixords cait be si vow n to go back to the same early date. 
The evidence supplied by the Hieroglyphic Deposit ai Knossos has no^v been 
sn[ipl(:mcnted by the discovery of ;t similar boaril ol tablets aiul clay sealings 
in tile Palace of MalHa. the c? re urn stances of which \\x the date of the earliest 
class to the first half of the First Middle Minoan Period (M+ \L I n?)* 

^ On theStamalalcis property. 'riiecyJindt.T (joddess with Ajii^ wife of Slhiimas. In ihe 
now ill thci Candkii Qccfmni of the PluEanos seal ihc oltcrniitive 

® H sLipplitiila note view is [lut forward with regard to □ siniilar 

on this cytmder tu tlic Diredor of the Cal^din hsterceding tjoddes^ that she was bhtar 
+MiiseLniii, Ei^rL'ca. wiih tlii-f opinion^ Jn the the eqiiEvident of the Syaiertun (loddess 
nkive actN*atii I am inUeblotl to hisde^eriiEtioii Innini. 

of the tJesijjn. * Prokii^ior Li^graiti reads it; 

* l^rofeiwr Legtalh wotdtl itletilify the A/ur/e Hhrati" JVa^JurfL 
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J/. J/. / a Cnllut'< nmrk<.'d by dii'eit Eada n cmitmt: Sit^urcsttons of 
Amt&iiofi reiathn^; Pirsl apfiiaromt of Crthtii Eahtu'S — Eariv ixampfe at 
A/a/iiit, East of Khossos: Its , 7 /. jJ/. / a doh' : Auaio^h's 'an(h JUan of 
St'HdJirli: of Prksi-Kin^ found in A/oi/iti PaitKo; Royal A fart- 

iti£nls and ; Find of Ccroawnial Arttfs—and Long Su:ord of 

State; Rititol Axe ^oith forepart of Leopard', Oriental parallels for its Zoo- 
morpkic character; Snmermit prototypes; Mallhi uu'apOHS iilitstrate dual 
aspect of PAcit-Kings; Evidemc;^ of their theocratic functions; Anatolian 
and Syrian range of Afhioan Cult of Mother and Child; Fmoiional eienicnt 
in ^linoan Religion; Root A Ifinitics with Christian idctis ; Mourning rites 
over grave of Afortal God; Ideas of After-Life symbolized by chrysalises and 
bidicrflies on 'Ring of Nestor' ; ' Tomb of Donblc Axes' at Kn^^ssos^ also 
a Skidne; Suggestions of moral side to Minoaii Religion: IVdghing of the 
butterfly Soul: Consisteni decorum of Minoan Art: H'as there it pnpagan- 
dist dement in the Religion ? J*resnmplions supplied by re mat ns at A'int 
Khani; Exceplionaf chanulcr of building; Ifnge ritual fJonhk Axes; 
Stachs of Tripod Altars; * Sacral Knot ' on wall; A soas’ehousc for distribu¬ 
tion of Cult objects : Export for Overseas propaganda. 


Tjie establishment of a tUreci contact tvitli the East aljoat the close of 
the EarU' Miiioaii Age, of which we have thus docttmciitiiry evitleitcc, may he 
said to usher in the Age of Palaces in the Island of Crete. 1 fiiiicrto, as has 
been shown tii preceding Sections, the main inllueuce itmler which the insular 
culture had evolved itself had uiK^uestionahly come from the Nile Valley, 
and, though this inllnencc; includetl mail)' elements o1 remote: Ciiaklaean 
origin, they had arrived intUrectly and in a somewhat disguised shape. 

Hut the evidence before us also leads to the conclusion that the 
direct cojnmuuicaticnis with the Easternmost Mediterranean coasts, now 
opened out, tvere accompanied by intensive relations with the Southern 
littoral of Asia Minor, 'l ilts in itself was to a certain extent a renewal of 
the old cultural attachment to the Mainland on the East with which, as 
shown above, the prehistory of the Island begins, in conformity with its 
geological traditions.' 

' See above, pp, 4, 5. 
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Some contact, direct or indirect, may also at this lime be inferred with 
the Miltite dominions. An instance, Indeed, of such relations is supplied by 
the class of‘signet* seals that makes its apiiesrance at this epoch and the 
si>ecimens of which have been most!}' found in Eastei'n Creted 'i'hese are 
themselves of native fabric and are generally engraved with sign-groups of 
the indigenous hieroglyphic class. Their form, however, which suggests 
a prototype in metal, presents a decided analogy to a I littite class,- and 
some of them are of silver—an unitjne case among Mliioan seals hut of 
common occurrence in the Hluite series. Of great significance, moreover, 
in regard to the ojjcniiig out of these new Anatolian relations is the portrait 
head—Illustrations of which have lieen jjiven in the first volume of this 
work ^—rciJf!atctl in clay seal-impress ions from the 1 nerog!}”phic Deposit at 
Ktiossos, of a parioiiai>i‘ in ’ivlioni we may with unreal probabilit)' recognise 
a Priest-King^ presenting a tyjncaUy prota'AnTicnoul physiognomy^ 

May there have been ai Lins time some actual racial intrusion into 
Crete from Southern Anaiolta fjringlng with it, perhaps, a tlynastk clyangc 
aiul a new |x>]Uical s} stem ? 

[t is sympiomattc of the nesv order of ihhigs that it is at this Lime ihaL 
the Cretan Palaces first rise into view. The earliest palatial remains at 
Knossos are seen to belong to tlic iniLial phase of ihe First Mickhe Minoaii 
Period ] M M. I fl) anil the excavation, already far advanceth of the more 
recemly discovered Palace at MalUa has brought out tiie well-preserved 
remains of a contemporary building of this class substantially in the form in 
which it was originally planned* The Palace of Mallia, indeed, like that 
of Pluiestos in other directions, completes the tale of Knossos in some 
important particulars, tt supplies for die first time a clear picture of an 
earlier palatial phase^ elsewhere almost totally obi»curcd=. Not only docs It 
carry us back fartherp but It gives us a glimpse into the inner life o1 the 
scions of tile rojal and at the same time sacertlotal race, w'ho were die 
founders of the first palaces of which we liave die record. 'Pheir actual 
apartments, die where the)^ [lerfomied their ceremonial functions, and 

even the insignia marking the la)- and spiritual side of their dignity are 
noiv before us. 

The date of the Palace is itself well ascertained* The vases and 

* 'J'^hcrearc in imy own collect bn five sped- [j, jj. Fig. iS). of iliis class occur in 

tutns frEJrt^ the Easternnio.'it district of the haemalLte anil metal. 

island. ^ 1\ 8, and Fig. 2^ a, and p. a 76, 

* CtimfiaTe the handled lype ndih ficr- Fig, 2dS* 

forated knob {Ih G* Hogarth, Sta/s, 
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fraj^ments founLl here on the old (loor of the buikliny; in fact exdusivclv 
belonged to the earlier phase {a) of the Middle ^[inoEtn Period and 

were therefore coeval with ’ll hat have licen called above the ^ ijroto-palatial" 
elementii at Kiiossos, Where, moreov^er, as in the Magajcincs East of the 
Central Court, later lloor levels occur^ the ^juperposed |>oUery belonged to 
the closing iVfiddle Minoan phase represeiitii^g, fitr a date quite 

four centuries later. 1 he hlerogh |ihic taldcts, of which a deposit Ciune to 
light hi the North-West Onarter, iiinst also represent this early epoch and 
tend to show that those from the analogous Llei>osit ai Knossos ihat exhibit 
similar forms and characters^ must be referred to the same cidtiiral phase. 

The four-square 011thiie of the Palace roimd a Central Court and ils 
main details such as its pillar-room and magazines represent features u Inch 
oilier Cretan Pal.ices preserved to the last. VVe see. in fact, ihe more or 
less slmukaneons introduction into ihe Island .it various points of an already 
stereotyped modeL 

I hat this model was derived from an Eastern source is a reasonable 
conchision, but it cannot be said that it has any close resenibhince to such 
(Mrly paiice plina as we see at Lagiish (Trdio) or other Mesopotamian 
sites* On the Anatolian side, on the i)thrr hand, we meet uirli some real 
arcbilvctural pamllels. notihiy in the form of thewell illustrated by 
the earlier and later examples of which fresh evidence Is now fnrilicomingat 
Knossos." I'he section of the Court of the much later Palace at Sendjirli 
(Fig* with its nused two cohunned rxa/ru on one side, and a cohimaiir 

[lortlco at one eni;i, show^i an ol>vious analogy with the \\ est of the 

Central Court of Mallia (Fig. l^SO), and die porticoes or ver.iiidahson its North 
and East hanks (Snppl. Ph XVH)J A feature common to all the Cretan 
l^alaccs, but of which no expianation has been hitherto forthcomingp .icqulres 
grtsu slgnihcnnce. This is the bays and projections at regular iiiteiw-als in the 
outer walls, already so well knoNvn in a shallowtrr form at Knossos and 


* lyfi, I ’ig, l n ‘ p. ijS, 

Tiuf ^lallisi Eiiblets are mostly cby 
similar in typr to thL- euriter class uf iho5SE? qt 
Knossos. PerfoTuted barsi, istiuiirc Lind tnan^u- 
LxTf EiSso found as li^ullas flatter rot'tnn^utar 
specimens, Kxcepl Cor one i>r two jicw" 
the 5 i!ri[>t usclf was llic same and soiue idertii- 
cal sign-yroujis ocoiin'etl. Hil- mbtets feft^r 
to various propi-uits, the nuniljers 
sdnietime^i j^iven^ Ainon^ ihe subjects wero 
ships, the headii of oxen aud skins 


of aninulls, leafy sprays, jjcrha|i^ isf olive, as 
we-H as Ihe double axe and ' jxilace'sign. The 
heads or iippui parts of luilisan figures also 
appear, as on ihe Knus:sELiii series. 

^ Sec liotoWt Fig. 1U:1^ p. rjgj. 

■ f rcun Vi^jf St, 

Tafe] xxvi-'SSiVU. 

* The phoiogmphs Ijom viindi Fig. hlO ami 
Snppl. PJ, xvti aro taken were due m die kind¬ 
ness of Monsieur Fernand Clia(Kmlhier iyf tlie 
French Sch<sui at ATlien5. 
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Pliaestos, and which rcap|icar In the early Palace of Mallia. The recurreitce 
of these shallow hays anil projeclioiis, which iheinssives fulfil no fiinctiniial 
end, is simply explained il' we regard them as the stirvtval of stjuare projecting 
towers on the outer walls and originally designed for defence, .At Troy, 
-Sendjirli, and elsewhere on the e?c|X)sed Mainland, these towers are still pre¬ 
served along the wall-lines.* But on the insular sites, in buildings designed 



I k;. l.m 


J'Akr or 'rut. or (.'kni'km. Covkt or Th'i'i'Li r I'.ii.ack at Hkn'iuihi.t wjth 
L onniA A Ml I L'0I.U>I\.\K hUKTtCO ROKMUMXr: THAI AT .VJallia. 


for show rather than security, and guarded by the P»x Miuoka. only a 
reminiscence of these original defensive structures was preserved. 

In view of these derivative patatia] features and the closely knit 
relaitoiis with the Anatolian side that characterize this epoch, a special 
interest attaches to some tievv evidence that is forthcoming at ^tallia as to the 
actual character and insignia of its ruler and, indeed, its probable founder. 

On the West side of the Palace—which was mainly one-storied—there 
seem to have been resident hi.] rooms, with one or more windows giving on to 
an open Inner corridor, analogous in position to the Long Corridor at Knossos. 
From tlicse a passage led to the alreaily mentioned, overlooking the 

Central Court, an altar-base on wliich seems to l>etoken that ritual functions 

' In the case of the F-arty Iteltailic Casile .it .\eglna iif see this fcattim unnsferred to 
Mainfind Greece in its tadicriniTely defensive shape. 
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were kt:re ijarformed befote the people assembled in the Court below, 

From the inner apnrlments this platform was approached l)y a tlJyjht melits 
of four steps, the topmost of these l>einj> set between two column 



I’av. USO. [.cHiUiA AitovK Covatoh- M.u.lsa 1"aj.ace for CKtti-:>ioxi.\i. l-csicriovs. 

lUOit fllE i"RIV.\n% ArARTWlv?i1^. 

bases {see Fig. UiO). In an alcove nnmediately Noitli of the steps, in crim- 
liany with a t) pical M. M. I a painted jarj were brought to light ilirce mmm\ 
bron?:e weapons," a bronze dagger and sword, and a single-bladetl a\e o( 
lirown schist, and from the remarbabli? character of these there, is every 

* In ihc notL- on sins in ihe C<fffi//cs rrft^hs stmt>lancc lo tbc ' lily vasci' of that elite, 
of tlic AcaddHiic des In^cmpsions ehed belnw, M. Cliji|K>Lithkr righlh rcijnfdssit a^ M >U ] a. 
llie jar in described as * M, U1 \ ii fnnd.i- ^ A lirtef account of rhe discovury of these 
iiicnUl error, rt|jprtrutstly due tu a ctriain tk- weapons, iimde in 1924 by MM. b t'har- 
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reason to regan,! them as having been the personal property of the Lortl of 
the Palace, 

'[‘he tlagger (Fig, Itll) had a blade with a broad, (lat median stem and 
its hilt was covered with thin gold plate engraved with ‘herring-bone* 



1 ‘ic, llil, tJoi.]i-CLAij;ii FROM ^[ali.ia Palace. 



a 



Fic. ICp^. Hut or Ko\'At. Swokn rkoir PAL.\ct; with Golti I’latinc; 

AN'tJ ('kvstai, Knob, (j^) 


ornament. rite sword (big, to which we may return in considering 

Minoan arms, is the natural {'.Npansirin of the broad-stemmed dagger-blade 
with which it was associated, and similar thin gold plate with the same 
engraved ‘ herring-bone' pattern decorated it.s hih. The dagger-blade itself 
answers gencralU' to a Cretan form belonging to tbc close of E. ^L Ill or 

tvinnuiis nivt T'. Chapwiiihicr, appt-rtf<'d in the ase, .See notes, MIL dt Corr. Ihtl, sdnii, 
Ciw/Z/rf rettitus of the AcjUcihiu <les f924, p, 496, and Ml puhlicatiun .Wotu 

dons, i, 1975. pp. ij, J4, with a fujtire of the tyjtl, p. t stqip, 1%. 1, II. 
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the hegimiTiig of M. M. l.»ana vvc muac rfg;ira botli sword 
ami dnoger as of iiidjgeiroiis liaiuJfwork. The sword, as id 
the case ot^ all early weapons ol tlie class, is of the rapier or 
thrusting kind, in conforniiiy with its origin front the dagger 
type* But wimt extraordinary development in its Iciigtiriias 
here taken place! Only those who have made .some Sfiectal 
study of the gradual evolution of this weapon can fully 
appreciate ihc fact that we have here in Crete, by the close 
ol the Third Millennium before oitr era. a sword which, with 
Its jtoinniel, w'as alntost a meti’e loiig-^exceeding by a good 
fifth llie longest Bronze Age swords known in Kiirope,* all of 
which it long precede.^ in date,* Ls hilt (Fig. lK:i, < 4 ) Js 
2t cm. (83 Inches) long, of gold platctl ivory, terniinailiig in 
a facetted knob of iqck-cr\ stal, with here anti there a glint 
of amelhysL This niagniltee 111 weapon is iiuleed a Minoan 
Dttrential tlie craft of Daetlalos here forcstallintr that of 
Wtrland, 

The dagger type (Fig. l(I])on which this sword is based is 
nnr|uesiioniibly of Indigenous origin. It is possible, however, 
that the lengthening of this owed its suggestion to protoiy^Kis 
on the Anatolian sitle, wince although there is no trace of any 
earlier Miiioan weapon of this t\ |)e, copper .swords of simple 
shape with hooked tangs have been fointtl in Cypriote tombs 
belonging to the immediately preceding [H^riod, 


‘ Compare, fnr cunniple, one from I'latJinos (Xain thud ides. VaulttJTomH 
Aftsontf t’l. L\ , no, i$S5y I he Hat stcni is in itiis cusc saniL'H’hiit irH'jtuhir, 

* the longest maj lx* mtntioncd two from the Myriritu- 
•Shafi Craves, tlie Jeniflh of ivliieh ts nbutil cm. {J, .Xaiie, t'orTiimmit 
«VA*tv/A^, Affttt, 1*1, III, j, 4 ), .■\ n^icilutn cxaniplt! of Minoiin <lcriv.tltoit 
(o/. (if , ri, IV, 7) uas, when c{>m|ikte, alioui Ro cm. lonj-. One from 
Schlcswijt (,/y*. fit., r[. X, 3) was aljotn ihu same lun^itli, Put these .ire 
exceptional eases. Hie t'real hroiiw; sword from iJetli liayin. near (lim, 
ae(|u[rc(! by the Ilriiish Museum in 1910 and supjMirsed tn lie Phitbline work 
of about 1200 u, r,—some nine centtiriea |.iivr tliLin the Mallia specimen— 
attains indeed a Icngih of 4-* inches 1107 cm ), [t has been cotnjrarcd 
IV it It the ^eat sw^ords of the Shardatia on K^yptlan monunreats- 

* A form of copper swonl was already known in t'yprus at a somewhat 
earlier date. Sixciniens with the nsoaJ hotAmJ mtig are known from the 
Ccipixf Age ecniclcrics of I'senunatismeiu) and Ijunberti, near Tamassris, 
respertively« 60 cm. and 63-8 hnu {see Xaue, ctt., p, 4 and I'l. ll', 
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The schist axe foiintl witli the swortl atri.1 Jagger clearly betrays (^rietUal 
arUnilies. Us bmt, T’ig. HM, is carvetl in the shape of a spotted part!' in 
the act of springing, wlnle the collar or Icitsh ijoints to a beast made use 
of for litmiiitg. 'I he axe-blade and the forepart of the animal are covered 
with the linked spiral pattern, in the simple form that was already diffusetl 
in Cl etc and the Aegaean 
by the closing E, M. UI 
phase, and the ^igifagging deco¬ 
ration that supplements this 
represents a larger version of 
that which is microscopically 
engraved on the gold plates of 
the sword and dagger, a further 
Indication of native fabric. 

The weapon is only j^r- 
tially bored, the hole being 
only abotit S millimetres in 
diameter, and it is evident that 
to 5 U[ipon the weight it must 
have been provided witli a rod 
of metal. -Sneh a ro<l is iiften 
still seen in the case ot cere¬ 
monial axes—donbiless of very 
ancient tradition—carried by 
l>ervishes of Asia Minor." 

Tho general configuration 

of the axe in this case certainly [>oints to some model supplied trom 
that direction. The leopaRl iiself coidd h.vrtily be found much nearer 
than the Syrian borders, and the noomorphic butt recalls ritual axes of 
Oriental tradition, notably the highly artistic [Persian example from Ecbaiaiia 
in the lirilish Museum £),» displaying a lion's body in relief on 

its sides, the head of which turns up at its butt. Farallel types to this 
have been found in Ibctria anti at V.an in Armenia, and in the same w.ay 
we see lions arranged in symmetrical pairs on the sheaths of Assyrian 
swords such as that shown on a relief of Sargon,+ 


FlO. 16L (.TvHK?^lOxPAL AxR.-MiLATi OF SClMfiT 
S Rk M t X A'l E NC rX Vqr Kl'A kT OF J-EO PA k I'At At' E 
OF Male EA. 


^ Pcscribud^ til. as a ' liomu ^ hnl eIic pwitiror of wbicli hul a ctirvlnf^ 
oEi the head are si urcl)'those of a leopaid. * J/. Gfutff; pn laHj iMg. 

* I OHL-^ possessed one of these wkh an " i'erniE ce Chipie^, ///jA PAr/^ 
itoEi rod itypporEing a smaJI brass ;nco, ilse p. 577^ Kig. 275, 




ORIENTAL CO:^irARlSONS 
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In tlie AvelLknowii Hitlite rock carvniig of the Hanctunry of Jasilt Kaia 
at Iloghass Kcui * (Fig. /A, vve sec ihe relief of a hngc swotil or tlaggor- 
blade as if stuck hito the ^rouiidH the hill: of which is composed of two 
croucliijig lions on either side of a Ixiss.^ The religious significance of 


»\ PF,RSi.\N' IIkOS'ZK A\Ki EcH.VTASAr 


!Tp KaKLV .SUMFvHtAS LiGASII. HlTIlTr KtX'K CARVi^O 

OF Ja&m I Kaia. 

Ftc, 1G5. OktKNTAL Comparisons &uccE.sTkt« nx jh^: I.h:oi'ARii Axt; oi Mali ia. 

this IS ciihaiicccl by tile appcuraiice, inifiieciiaKxlv supf;rjJOseLl on it. of the 
conjomoU forefiUiirtor:; of two more Hons, with a haniaii head abo\'e, sur¬ 
mounted by a pointed tiara, with wliich we may compare the divine [lersoit- 
age holding a double *t\e who suinds on tlie hack of a pacing l ltin or j>ard in 
a neighbouring relief,* We may liei'e, iiulectl. interpret the sacred weapon 
—which, like tilt doulde axe, could become the baetylic seat of a divinity— 
as assimilatcil to the divinity itself, conjoined wiili his guardian beasts. 
A close approximation, indeed, to the same idea is to be seen at a later date 

* fb'ftri'Ri Perrut, i/eTAtf, ^Sf-r.^vol. v , ' Oj>, fit. Fig. 3 jo, opp. p, 646. 

r> 5 ‘/’ * o/,w 4, m, VIti, 5 . 
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on the coiti-types of Tenedos, \vlierc the sacred double axe is eriuated on 
tlie obverse ivith a laniforiiii head, probably identified by tUe tjrecks ilh 
Dionysos and Ariadne,* but which goes back to a dual cult %%'idely diilused 
throughout .Asia Minor from the earliest times of wliich we have any record. 
It is in fact indissolubly connected with the worship of the /nity^. 

The litttite zoomorphic figures as illustrated among the same reliefs by 
the adoption of the doiible*hea(ied eagle of I,agasli stand in close relation to 
old Sumerian fiiodels, and the hilt composed of crouching lions comes from 
the same source, A good example of this is supplied by a copper dagger or 
short sword from Lagash.* the hilt of which is composed of two crouched lions 
with their heads outwards {I'ig, in much the same attitude as those of 

Jasili Kaia. but dating from the Age of LIr-Nina, f, 3000 n.C. An inscription 
that it bears informs us that tt was tire wca[Jon of a priest dedicated to Lite 
God Ningii'su, 

The carved axe of the Alallia find, with these sacral associations, was. as 
its conformation shows, of a ceremonial character. Us discovery, togetlter 
with tlie truly royal sw'ord, warrants the conclusion that we have here in fact 
the insignia of a personage who filled a sacerdotal as well as a princely ofificeA 
Tile building itself, as is shown amongst other features by its similar pillar 
crypt, with the double axe repeated on one of the pillars, was, like Ixnossos, 
a Sanctuary as well as a Palace. U may even be suspected, especially hi 
view of the discovery of minute fragments of bone in the same alcove with the 
arms, that the whole formed part of an interment and titat the royal builder, 
like Dkicleiian and Philip II on a grander scale, had designed a space within 
for his own sepuklire. 

The indication that the ruler of this early Palace was invested with 
both spiritual and temporal functions confirms the concUision already .stated 
by anticipation as to the similar dnal character of the liirds of Knossos. 
The great Palace there, besides its pillar crypt and liistrtil basins, contained 
a whole series of shrines and sacristies, and the presiding Goddess was 
glorified by frescoes and reliefs on the walls, recording the tributes of her 
votaries and the siiorts held In her honour. A most striking instance, 
moreover, of the theocratic position of the ruler is supplied l>y a small chamber 
for Councils or Consistories where die throne faces one of the sunken basins, 

I Head. Wstoria l^umorum. priculess olijects hniJ to be sent In the Ntiii-euin 

* /Vtmptrttt t» CVm/iWf. I'L V T, /«-. de- at Con.staiiuiiojitc anti was plundcretl on iis 
scriljfdbyM. lAtm IleuMj", vol.l iK^Sfiseiiq. way. 

'I‘he toiiil lenjjih of llw wt;n(Kjn tilth llw hilt * I called attention 10 tins imjiortaiit 
wo-s 41-5 cni-f tb*! Ifik *5 L'nfor- of the discovery in 7'Ae Tiiriri, Dec. ;4. ’9^5* 

lunatety the case conininiiig this and tether * I\6f M., i, pp. 4, Sr and f'ig. 1. 
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ihe ritual character of which seems to be w^ell establishell. 1 his conjunction, 
moreover, as has been alrcaily [xunted ont, Unds a sn-gestive analogy in the 
‘ Hall of Initiation ' of Men Askaenos a>ul a Mother Goddess at Antioch in 
Pisidia, later iriiked in time, but representiitg a very ancient cult. 

Once more, as at Mallia, we are brought into an Anatolian and. inillrecily, 
into a wider Eastern relation. At both places he who wieldtd tcTnporal 
pow'cr was also ' a priest lor ever alter the order of Melcbiiiedek . 

The constant iiurusion of religions clcnicnts into the affairs of lydi- 
nary life, of which we have snch abundant evidence at Knossos, is a Sytian 
marked feature of the Miuoaa Religion. At the same lime we do not 
encounter any such mulcipHcitv of divinities as in the Cla-sskal U orld, and Ciitn^f 
ill fact arc constaully brought back to ihc same Great Mother with \vr Cluld 
or Contort whose worship under various names and titles exteiwied over 
a large part of Asia Elinor and ilic Syrian regions lieyoiid. rhe Goddess, 
indeed, is seen with doves perched on her head in a celestial relation, or with 
serpents iwlned round her as l .ady of the UnderworUl and avertcr, we may 
believe, of the constantly recurring .scourge of carlluinakes. As Motlier 
Goddess we sec her w'ith her hands on her matronly breasts, bvit with tin; 
same tiara, and tlve same apparel even to the patterns on her dress.* As 
the source of all vegetation, she iiolds corn and poppy^capsiile-s and UIich, 
and rises from the ground like I h incter in later myth. With bow and arrow 
she hunts the roe like Artemis, or. wielding her symliolic dotd»le iiKc. takes 
on an Amazonian asjxtct. At times she holds an anchor as Mistress of the 
Si:a. lint th rougho>it these changing imijersonatioiis we still feel oiirsolve.'. 
in tW presence of essentially the same divinity rather than with sqKiratc 
mythological entities, like those of later Greece. The process of differentia¬ 
tion. begun, no doubt, is incomplete. She is constantly associated, nioreover. 
with distinctive symbols like the Double A\c. which, together with other 
special emblems i>f the cult, is of constant recurrence In her changing Im¬ 
personations. I he medieval worship of the Madonna with varying attributes 
and emblems, in conformity with local culls, supplies a got'd analogy. 

The Religion itself is of an nuitary type, revolving round a central die me 
amt, lH‘ing itself the outcome of wliat seems to Iiave been largely a matriarchal Eicitiem 
society, its motherly apjieal gave it an emotional hold on its adherents, 
anticipating that of a good deal of the Christian Clinidi at the present ilay. 

More^han this: there was a real underlying affinity liciwrcn some 

» See od ami Miss M- M. Ibudw and stdii, p. 37 scqip 

(Mns. Efasluik), Mr VV. M. f'aider, atid Sir * Sts above p. 136. I-’ij;. 1^3 
tv. M. R^tay, ///. .S'., (()'-• P- 
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centml features of the Miiioan religion anti those with wliicli Cliristendoin is 
familiar, file parallel ism already noted between the old Cretan anti 
Anatolian cults did not cease at the Syrian or even the l^alestinian borders, 
and certain elements may well have been the common property of a vci'y 
earl}' ethnic eteinent tliai once occnpletl the whole of this East \[ectitcrraivean 
angled It was no doubt due to the later Classical influei’ices tlial the 
Minoan ChikhGod rose to greater importance ihaii his I^Ioiher as the 
* Cretan Zcus\ though ihe earlier aspect of the belief w’as kept up by his 
birth legend—the hitling away in a cave and the suckling by the she goat, 
or, according to a variant version, by a cow,- suggesLive of the cradling in the 
manger. The Idea of the ' morcal God*, so sErange to Kallimachos that it 
excUed his outburst against * Cretan liars ^vas qiiiie natural to the 
adherenEs of the nevv faitli. Thus, as we have seen/ ihe sanctity of the 
peak on which tradition placed ihe sepulchre of the Cretan Zeus and of 
other heights obpve his legendary birth caves—of which there seem to have 
been more than one—has been n’lalntaiiieil to this day by pilgrim Churches 
dedicated to ' Christ the Lord ‘ XpurrSy. 

Christian religious sent indent, moreover, is recalled by the mourning 
rites that seem to hxive been [performed by Minoan female votaries ov'cr the 
grave of ihe young and mortal Gi^ith nnicli as tJie Syrian women ijevvailed 
Adonis dead. An actual illustration of this from a scene on a Late Minoan ring 
from Mycenae has been already given,^ in which an attcntlant ofthc Goddess 
bends down in the auiuide of profound grief over the httic grav^e^-stone wuth 
the miniature shield hung beside it. Neiv light on the World Beyond of the 
Minoan religion has now' been thrcnvii by the remarkable scries of groups on 
the * Ring of Nestor wliere chry: 5 aUses and butterflies are seen above the 
Goddess, symbolizing her power of giving life after death, while a joung 
couplCt resurgent through her inem>s. arc admiLtccl by an initiating function 
into the * Elyskm bields". But perhaps the strongest evidence of the idea 


* It is worth recalling ihat if ihtTe wai 
a J Of dim in Cartoan, ihere was a Jiifthinoij 
in VV^estern Crete. 

^ T\m vartam veraidci i|]u^>tr;ited by a 
staler of Praes^ iXa/itis/rui/i^ 
tU, i 89 <S bl, U, lo, p. lii: llcmiann Weber 
C]cil!.J. A harbiuouis imicatiori of tltis piegc 
wiih the row uuntid lu the left is given Ijy 
SvfirouQ&p dt Ar Cr'tU 

I'f. XXV11, t (Paris). 'Jhe great intereai 
uf ihtit coini has Iw-eii by their 


descHbers. 

* Itynin i, v\\ See /^. q/ d/.* k 

[>. 15j, and nolL- 5. 

* A </.!/,, i, p. (53 ^cqifp 

* Ji*^ i, 161, f6?, itnd Fig 1JB, and see 

rny Tfti and IHihr Culf^ pp. 79^ 

80 •: Qiaintcti^ 1900, duiJ / //. 5.^ x\i). 

* Bee A. M,, T/t<^ ' qf Xciti^r \ 

G/imfsi- Minion . lp?rr-/rWt/, 

p, 5 a set|[|. (%[as:ni]llari 5 , 

x\y). 
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of tier aliiding^ presence is siippUeil by the tomb at Kiiossos,’ marked by her 
columnar form, ivhere not only had a niche withhi the vault *y the head of 
the sepulchre been fitted up as a shrine of the guardian dUimty with her 
double axes and ritual vessels, but the oulltue of the rrjck-cut yrave itself 
was elaliorately hewn tn the shai-e nf the sacred wea])on (l-ig, IWh fl. A, at 
end of Section). Religious symbolisnt, surely, was never earned larther m 
Christian liands. 

I.itllc chapels existeti In the private houses as tvell as the Palace 
Sanctuarie.s, and at limes there is eviduiice in these, loo. of small histral 
areas for purificatory rites. A religion, indee<l, .so iHTvasivc and thal looked 
bej'oiid the grave almost inevitably eniailcd a certain moral code. I lie 
weighing of the-soul in it.s bulterfly form, of which we liavc evidence. Itself 
points to a standard that had. surely, its elhical side. It is ai any rate 
a significant cireiinistance that, from the beginning to the end of Miiioan 
Art. among all ite manifold relics, from its earliest to its latest phase, not 
one single example has been brought to light of any snbjecl of an indecorous 
nature—a striking contrast, indeed, to the artistic records of Classical times. 
'I ke postsccrua zniae were at an)'^ rate sedulously concealed,^ 

Like the kindred cults of Asia Minor, the Minoan religion had, inileed, 
its orgiastic side, such as wo see. for instance, in the harvest rout that 
follows the sistrum player on the Hagia 1 riada ‘ rhvton Jbincers, too. are 
seen with the afllatiis of the divine spirit ui>oii them. Is it possible, as in the 
case of the somewhat analogous 1 hraclan scctarie,s, dint the entbusiasm of 
which we have evidence may have been at tinie.s directed to e.xtcnd its sway 
beyond its original borders ? Such an aim is tliorouyhly in keeping wiih its 
Oriental character and won Id have been carried out doubtless in a methodical 
manner, such as accordetl with the more sober Minoan spirit. 

'I’lie question, iivtlecd, is actually suggested by some curious <lis- 
coveries made at Nirii Khani, the Minoan mariiirne station already men¬ 
tioned,* on the Coast mad from Mallia to the port of Kiiossos. I rom the 
sickle-shaped reef and adjacent islet with its submerged quarries^ and the 
columnar Minoan building awash on the sea margin, the traces of habitation 
extend Eastwards along the borders ol a beach of sand and pebbles lor about 
a kilometre, broken only by the Ixmlder-sirewii mouth of the Vathlanos 
’ A. E.. Tht T»mb <>/ tht iMuHt * Seealwvp. p 47, Idg, 2 '>. 
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remains of port at niru khani 


of port. 


sirram. now little iitore than an iiiterniitlciit torrent. Beyond thin fa 
anollit r leefof eonolomerate rock jutting out West, with the circular Ijorings 
again or ancient quarries, and above this the hill of Pvrgos where is the 
natural vault used as an l-.arly Mlnoan ossuary' and remains of a content- 
ixirar) settlement It looks. 



mtleed, as il its iiih^ihitants, 
like tlic original itihabitants 
ot JConib, hail preferretl in 
the Middle and Late.Minoati 
Age to descend to a station 
nearer the sea. 

Just bejoncl the right 
hank of the river-month 
p,irts of a massive structure 
of great blocks arc pre¬ 
served, seemingly the head 
of a Minoan rnole^Fig. Idd), 
traces of trhich, mdceci, are 
ii’isibie under mater running 
out to sea, 

1 Jicse reiiiams, if 
rightly interpreied, are of 
the highest importance 
since here ’\ve seem to have 
traces of a harbour divided 
by a mole and. i:>erlia[js 
ue may infer, protected l>y a breakwater besides. The port of Ni: 
Kiiani Weis itself only about seven miles distant from the site of Rnossc 
and as access to it by road, at first l>\- the sea-coast and then aero 
collnt^>^- could not have prc-sented difficulties to Minoan engmeerlng. it 


I'lC, iRfJ. Aia-TMESr OF MiXOAN ^roijr, SlkV KJIAS 


’ Sec t>/ i. p, jg (,-fg jg 

i'^^r the of ks e:ipIoraEioji Jjy r)r, 

XiUtilhtidiilc^ iOe Ap\. AfiXr.f tgiS, p, fj6 
seqq* 

^ [jke the nf the Littr loads hitdieval 
and modern, the Minnan coast mid wmild 
probahly Itave skirted the tocky headland 
of Kakoti Orfjfl, thence pursuing its way aernfss 
the dch Eei^el country that Ifei nhoul the Inwer 


course oi the antrient KarEtTos, post the 5 itc of 
ilrtEfon^ ami so by the natiinl pass^ lined 
witli kite Greek and Roman rfw;k-tombs and 
once douhtles-^ followed hy the Ron^an road, 
hrom this |H>inL it would join the Kaiwtos 
valley and tcacli Knoj-j&s sr^me^vkere near the 
spfH where the psers of a Roman bridge ate 
still presentHih by the N.lh e3<Eremiiy qf the 
^^^^toa^ Eowtu 
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posi^ililc iliat it 111.1 y have partly servcil as a siipplemenlary niiirltlmc outlet 
for the great Mtnoan city. 

Kear ilie abutment of the mole, along what must have been jiart of ilic 
harbour front, are remains of Miuoan liouaes ilie earlier elements of which 
go back to the Mitliile Miuoan Age, anti a little landwaixk of the mole-hcatl 
the researches of Dr. Xaiithiitlitles, who has iloiie so much to explore 
this site, brought to light a builtling’ whicii, as its contents show, was of 
qnite an excejnional cliaracter. jluMJhipt 

Its plan, as given in Eig. HiT,- will give a general idea of the main part 
of this buikiing as exc.avateti, though ilio open portico of the ‘ .Megaion ‘ 

Court ascompleteii w.is ai>j>ro,ached through an entrance 
on one of Its fnrtlior skle.s, under pro|ier guardianship. 

()ii tile South side of lids pai'cd Court a peculiar feature Is visible in the 
shape of a stepped projection, beside which remains of a large [wdr of 
sacml horns were foimd, clearly sliowing tlnit it was designed for 
IHiiilic rcligioiis functions. It seenrs, therefore, to correspoiul with the 
raised dais described above, overlooking the Central Court of the Mallia 
Palace. South of the luniii part of the building ran a narrow paved yard, 
windows looking out on winch are vi.sibJe in Cotridor H and the small adioiiv 
ing Chamber 9. Immediately A'ortii of die block, again, is an open area 
bordering corn-bins* and magazines with remains of store Jars, 

Eroni the ‘ iVfegaron ' a passage led to a little sittiiigwoom (13) provided 
with a corner bench,lit in front by a light-well (13) and opening beldnd into 
a small dark chamber, which, as tile stone lamps foiiiul within It showmd, was 
lit by ariifictal Kglu, To the left the Megaroii gave access, past a dark 
lamp lit recess, to the stairs leading to the upper story that covered this 
whole block, including the entrance hall, and which, ftfim t]ic fallen materials, 
is seen to have consisti'tl of criuie brick aiul wooclwork.* 

Hut the great interest of the building lay in the coutcnis of two of its Hukii 
chambers. In space 7, approached from room 5, w hich would have been lit KS^Jblc 
by windows opening on the Court, were fountl four huge Iwonze axes of the 
ritual class of which the largest sjiccimen has already been figured in the 
first volume of this work.* Its width was nearly a metre and a fifth in 

* Stit? XanEliudidcSp /ftynpay * Sonrn? sir tho [lariitioji f>f tlie lowtur 

‘.\^4x/K 0.. 1-^5. story wore also fwnictl of crude tsritk. A 

= From tliat t^xecuted by the t^rct^k arclu- ^lOod dual of [hi! faving uas of gr4]CE3ish blue 
toclp Kyrios Anastasios Orlanclus, |L 3, statu slabs, mucli in in CruEu al llie 

with some suppluniimEary imiiciitions. end tif M. M, I H and beginning of L. M, I, 

^ Jleoiis and vetch seeds were Iburid in * Pp, 436. 437^ and Fig* 3 tX 
Guniiesion w'iih Elic^ie* 
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breadth, and none of ihe oiliens was much under a metred 1 hese, ns will be 
5 cen^ were not destti^cd for tloniestic riEes, the Uirjjest of dAe OAltnary liuirgic 
and votive axes bein" not more than about 20 enu in widtlu liven that 
found at I la^ia rriada and connected there with a s[nall palace was only ol 
little more than half these dimensions. 1 he liturgic uea]>ons of the 
Minoa]! cult here deposited were for y[reat s^inctnaries and imply conyrega^ 
tional use itr open spaces. 

The pendant to this discovery svas supplied by the contents of the 
small room (iS) which ojachs oft a liyht areai aiuJ the bor<.lt‘rs oi the Altira. 
adjoining room ( 17 ). Here, stacked hi piles ranged dose together against 
the ivallSt there carnc to iiglit a large store of tripod hearths or altars ol 
painted clay. Remains oi between forty anti hfiy were here extracted anti 
three more w'ero found in a little room ( 16 ) on the opposite side which 
seems to have contained it supplementary store- 1 hese objects, decorated 
witli red, black, and white bands, answer in form to the sacred tripotls found 
in jVliiioan shrines,- sudi us that of die Shrine of the Double Axes at 
Knossos described below r where it svas idaccd before ibe ledge on which 
stood the sacral horns arul emt>lejns suil! the figure of the Godtless and her 
atleiulanls. In the great ‘Tond? of the T ri[)Ot.l Hearth in the Zafei 
Papoura cemetery utKnossos, which, like the ' lonibof the Double Axes 
was also, doubtless^ in some sort a shrine, charcoal W'as found resting on a 
utensil of this kind wliicli maj' have served to bum the resinous substance 
used for fumigation* In a room of the * House of the Sacrificed Oxen , 
again, ilbistratcd in a succeeding Section* painted tripods of this kiiul 
Vielonging to the immediately preceding epoch were tonnd beside the skulls 
of the victims. Stich tripods seem also to have had a witlcspread don^estic 
nse, but their destination for cult pnrpjoses is no less certain, and it is to 


^ The t?XLict diiiicnMons ns given by Hr. 
Xaiuhutlidvs {tt/- p. 12) are for the Uirgesl 
1175 m. (r. 3 ft* !o in.) j for the nest 
aboil L I metre, pnd two others 0^43 ni, I'he 
riEual Double Ase from Hagia i Hada was 
0 h2 m. in w idth. The blades of these ase-s ^ 
in otlior ^jtniilar cj<anip1tis ^refe formid of two 
ihin |iLites of metal attached by rivets to iho 
socket pieces. \'he vertical width of the 
largest aste was 24 cm. nt tlie centre. 

^ CL also tlic similar position ot a tripod 
altar (or "tahtc") in the shtine at Gournik 
(Upycl-Hawes, p. 47 3Tid 11, XI. above) belongs 


ing apparently to h. M. 1 <i* A p^irt oE au 
image is jilaced on it in the Tlaie, but it was 
ntJt round in this posttloEU 1he images 
indeed, as in the Knossian slirinc, seem to 
have rested on a low ledge or dai^. 

^ Sec bclow". p. 337 and Fig* 1'his 

shrine in the form in wlikh it was disrCovered 
belonged to tlic KerKCcu|Kuion Period ( L. M- 

nu). 

* A. F. /Vr/rij/flW Tomh 0/ t, 

[h 34 sei|q. and VL I.X.XXIX. 

^ See Lie low , p. 501 and Fig. 
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2S4 THE STOREHOUSE A CENTRE FOR PROPAGANDA 

tl:is class tliat tliosc stored in tlte Niru buiklmg must lu all probability 
be referred. 

1: is now jxjsstblc to add another evidence of the peculiarly religious 
destination of this house. In room 17 and the 
Central passage were found some pieces of painted 
stucco a group of which, as reconstituted, proves 
to form part of the design (Fig. depict* 

ing the ‘ Sacral Knot V already referred to as a 
recurring feature in hlinoan religious iconography. 

It appears, indeed, as a distinctive appendage on 
the shoulders of the Goddess iisclf and her hand¬ 
maidens, Such knots were executed in ivory 
and faience/'* and probably in other precious 
materials, besides woven stnfi, and w'e may ven¬ 
ture to believe that they were included among the 
ritual objects of which this building contained sup¬ 
plies. 

It is iinpossil>lc not to agree with Dr. Xaiithn- 
dides’ conclusion" that the house was occupied by 
some Arch]iricst of the -Minoan Cult, who super¬ 
intended iht; fabric on the spot of indispensable 
ritual objects such as those described, and directed 
their distribution. W'e see, moreover, from the 
e?;traordtnar>' dimensions of tlie .Sacred Double 
Axes that they were destined for expedition to very 
imjjortant places. As a centre for the distribution 
of such objects to sites in the interior of the Island, Niru Kbani, backed by 
a succession of rugged liills. was certainly ill placed, I 5 ut the very posiuon 
of the buildii^g near the head of the mole that ran out from the adjoining 
wharf naturally marks it as a convenient warehouse for disptch ol siich 
objects overseas. When we reniember that the period when this building 
was in use corresiionds with that of the great Minoan expansion in Mainland 
Greece,^ it looks as if a methodie.al attempt had been made to provide for 

' The meaniii(( of the TcconstiLuted fiOi?- fils. (See, too, ny AViAir, p 7.) 
ments was not ni firil rccognijEcd lij' the * Sec !\ *>/ dA, i, pp. .13® seqij. .mcl Hg*. 
esca valor (see e/. nV,,p. ill. Its real niterpre- 30 », 3 UD, 
tiilion, however, became apparent to me, and, ' . p. 16, 

in accordarce with this, itie rtrslorcil drawing * The* painted pottery found or above the 

was cjtecLied for rae hy Monsieur E, (house floors was almost escliisivcly of L. M. I o 
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needs of co-religlonif>ts hi the new MamlaLnd centres^, and 
ui their stirroundiitgs, for some actual propaganda ifi 


the spiritual 
perhaps, in %uew 

fabric (see riV., p. 17 seqq^p Figs. 14-16, 
19^ 20). ihuLigh one cylindrical vtiE&el occatred 
([jp 20, Fig, 17) wiih marine dciTomtton of the 
U ^[^ H style (see below, p, 509, Fig, \i\ 2 ). 
But, as Ur, Xanihudidcs rightly obsencs, 
some of the rather helonged to ihe 


laiesl \LM, III phni-Se (e/*rj'A, p, jj). The 
building in fact, as so many private houses at 
Knossos, must lie a^rihed to the transitional 
epoch timt precedes the bL‘ginning of the true 
l ^ite Minuiin phase. 
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^45- i'VIDENCI'S OF I^ARI'IKJLMKE SilOCK AT KnoSSO! 5 : S.ll. AnGLE 
OF PxlLACE AND OVERWHELMED llOLSl^-S. 

Resume of/onualh'C injlnences ai Kuossos — 'ii'idc early relathm, yesuiltn^ 
fit many-sitied eidlure : Cuhtniialmi of CwHizadon in Middle Minoan Age ; 
Grcal Catash ophe about end of M, M. II; Restored splendour (kicked by 
another ^reat overthaio in M.M. Ulh; Physical character of this; tartlmig 
under of earlier Slore^Roonts.i^c.^a vast hUa metd ; General tnduahons of 
a threat PartIiptake; Specific roidcnces of seismic action at SM. Angle; Its 
sidsideuce due to artificial cavity beloss^ ; Its 

and deep Cave; Parly Mine for Red Earth: hiucstigathn of snbmciged 
houses Imdcring SJL Angled ' Bouse of Fallen Rheks'^Effects of Farlk^ 
gnake: JL AL I// rtvr ^&v kiM'rs—a ' : 

Typical Section of M. M. III Toivn ; M. AL II houses below, xmth fine egg^ 
shell pottery ; 'Bouse of the Siurifieed Oxen : Beads of Urns Bulls and 
Tripod Altars ; Expiatory saerifiee, before ceremonial filling in / Rich deposit 
of M.M. Ill domestic pottery; Suspension pot s^per haps for nesting swal- 
ienvs; E^-stands: ' Ariadne s Clao-kix'; Parts of painted stucco relief of 
hull; lerra^otia relief of youth of ‘ Cupdearcr ’ tyfe : Earthquake coincides 
udlh mature M. M. HI b phase, hut not Us aciual term. Shrinking of Palace 
homtdaries. 

Tiik foregoin^r Sections will h^ve supplied a summary survey of tlie 
various agencies that iiiniieiiceti the growtii of Ktiossos as a ceiure of 
^[edlterraneait civilization. Already, as ue have seen, a populous settlement 
from remotr- Neolithic days, the Great South l^oad, or whatever more 
primitive transit route may have preceded it. had brought it into commutnea- 
lion with the Nile Valley from Late Pre-dyimstic times onwards. t)n the 
other hand, through its harbour town similtar relations were progressively 
opened up hy the close of the Early Mlnoan Age and throughout the suceeed- 
in.^ cijoch with Italy and the Maltese Islands, and. thus, indirectly, with the 
Iberic and even the Uritantiic West. At the same time, by way of the coastal 
line East, a new direct impulse is now traceable from the Syrian side, bring¬ 
ing with it such tangible proofs of Oriental intercourse as cylinder seals of 
the First Habylonian dynasty and stone libation vessels in the shape of bull 
■rhytons' of remote Sumerian ancestry. It has been shown, moreover, 
that the early Palace of Mallia. the plan of which gives the first intelligible 
idea of the ' proto^palatlal ’ stage at Knossos, was itseU largely taken from 
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pre-cxistirvg niotlels supplied by the Western and Souiliem coastlaiitls of 
Asia Minor. Like Knossos. too, it displays a wide Anatolian range in the 
symbols of Its reliyloii, for the propasriiiidls: spirit of which —hso cnnovisly 
siiggcsted by ihe remains at Nirn Khaiii—wc shonhl indeed most naturally 

seek comparisons uii the Syrian side. 

It was doubtless the variety of «hc sotirces from which It drew that 
gave such a many-sided aspect to the civill/atton that marks the first Age 
of Palaces in Crete and the Middle phase of Minoaii culture. Though 
alw'aysopen to the leceplionof exotic Intluences, this ' Mid-Sea land . as has 
been already remarked, never suffered from the imposilion of foreign forms at 
the hands of powerful neiglibours as was the case with Syria and. later, with 
Phoenicia. There arose, on the contrary, in this Mediterranean area an inde¬ 
pendent organi/,ation of life and an original development of arts and emits 
which, in Us highest achievement, produced results never ecpialled tor their 
combined freedont and beauty either by Egyi<t or Pabylonia. 

About the end of the Second Middle Mtnoan Period a great destruc¬ 
tion had bcfalleii hotlii Knossos and I’haestos, Put this set-back had been 
Ibllowed tkiring the succeeding Period—perhaps under a new- dynasty—by 
a hrIlUant rccoverv, marked amongst other features by the line reliefs ol 
rosettes, triglypihs and spirals: representing a fully conventionalized archi¬ 
tectonic style, by a new and improved system of writing—the Linear Scr(|tt 
tbc most finely delineated examples of fresco painting, to which, too, 
the ‘ Miniature' class'belongs, and by glyptic works In various materials, in 
relief and In the round, more instinct with life and movement than anything 
that had as y et bten produced by the Ancient WVirld. This, too, was the 
great age of Mliioan expansion overseas, which saw the beginning of the 
Comixiest of Mainland Greece. Nowhere indeed have more brilliant relics 
of the artistic productions of Mlnoati civiliKation come to light than in the 
Shaft Craves of Mycenae, while the facades of the mighty beehive tombs, 
coupled with the names of Atreus and of Cly'lcmne.stra, have preserved the 
most complete of the tlecoiatlve reliefs of Minoati :ircliilecture, of 

which at Knossos we have remains dating well back into M. M. Ill- 

Tills brilliant fabric of M. IH civilization seems to have already had 
a severe set-back about the close of its earlier phase (u). It was, however, 
in its maturer stage that a blow- fell at Knossos,—^both on Totvnand Palace 
alike,—at least as overwhelming in Its character as that which had preceded 
it at the close of the preceding Period, and in this case, certainly, dealt by 
the hand of Nature herself. 

It is in the South-East corner of the Palace and its immediate borders 
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2 SS GREAT OVERTHROW TOWARDS CLOSE OF M. M. IIU 

thnt some recent researches have brought out the clearest informatton as to 
the character of this catastroijhe. 

The vestiges of niirv that overspread the greater part of the Palace 
site of Knossos*” towards tite close of M. M. IH reveal an agency that was 
undoubtedly of a physical kind. Throughout tlte exposed area of the build* 
lug there is evidence of a great overthrow, burying with it a long succession 
of deposits, often containing objects in an untouclicd state. On the upper 
terrace levels of the East Slope, North and South of the great Cutting, in 
a series of maga/ines and chambers whole stores of day vessels, great and 
small, were brought to light, bdonging to this stratum, standing on their 
lloors, all belonging to the latest phase of tire 'Fliird Middle Minoan Period, 
and earthed undcrasa conse^pience of the same catastrophe. Here were the 
North-East Magadnes with pots meLhodically sacked in their various com* 
partmenis, the ‘ Royal Magazines' with the series of ‘Medallion pithoi , 
broken indeed by later disturbances, but still iireserviiig their original arrange¬ 
ment—the neighbouring groups of culinary vessels, and, to the South, the closet 
yvith the beaiuiful Uly vases packed together in nests. To these may be 
added the ‘ fal se-mouth cd ’ jars of the adjoi [dug store-room, the elegant terra¬ 
cotta bath, as well as the sanctuary set including the ink-written cups, 

l^arallel contemporary phenomena presented themselves in the West 
Palace region, though in this case tlie restorers of the fabric cleared away 
most of the fallen materials to maintain the ground floors at the same level, 
instead of prolhhig by llie accumulations to raise tliem nearer to the level 
of the Central Court, as they- did in the case of the East terraces. 
Characteristic submergence of a pottery store of kitchen utensils of the 
same epoch. Inchidtng a tall inscribed jar,' occurred in a basement space 
within the SAV. Palace Angle and a hue set of vessels with the typical 
M. M. Ill neck rings yvere found ranged on the lloor of a small magazine 
beneath the neighbouring Southern 'i'errace. Elseyvhere much of the debris 
was swept into ‘Kaselirs', afterwards paved over, while the great cists 
knoyvn as the Temple Repositories contained not only an abundance of 
contemporary clay vessels, many of them in a perfect state, but the CN(]uisIte 

reliefs and figurines in the native faience. 

What yve have to deal yvith over a large part of the site is in facta vast 
interment—an interment indeed from which what human remains it may have 
contained had been carefully removed. Its contents in truth were not in any 
sense funereal.but rather the every day chattels of the living—their domestic 


' i>/M. i, p- 57* Hg. -llfin /A 
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utensils anti store-jars, anti even the furniture of their shrines. Much labour 
anti solicltutle, Intlcecl. hatl been aftervvards expendetl in hunting out metal 
objects from the debris, but tlie contents of store-rooms and even artistic 
objects that did not possess an intrinsic value due to their material were not 
considered worth the trouble of excavation. These spaces were in nmnj* 
cases completely filled in, and the store ve.ssels wore left in position, so that 
a platform was formed for new consiriictions on a higher level. 

Of what hind then was this (.levastatliig agency that at this epoch 
overwhelmed a large part oftlie Palace tabric, leaving these earlier relics in 
the store-rooms and cellars, eartlie<.l under bj' its debris ? 

Alreatly in a Section of this work dealing with the close of the last 
Middle Minoan Period at Knossos, which hatl reached the [)roof stage in 
1915, [ had drawn the almost imavoidahlc conclusion that. * however much 
the results of the catastrophe may have been intensified by fire orsubseiiuciu 
pillage, the overthrow itself was primarily the resiiU of an eartlupiake, such 
as that of Nero’s time, which seems, from a curious record prcservetl by Dicty-s 
Cretensis, not only to have wrought great havoc in the later Knossos, but to 
have led to the first discovery on the site of tlocumcnts in an unknown script , 
Ikit the conclusion thus suggested by the cumulative results of earlier 
discoveries received decisive confirmation in the course of sii|jplementiary 
excavations of the site iiiuJertaken on an extensiv'e scale In 1923. 

Among the moot points that the,*ie fresh investigations were designed 
to clear up was the ipicstlon as to what lay beneatli the Soiitli-Kast angle of 
the Palace. The appearance of a curious depression marked by the progressive 
sinking of the great base-blocks of its Central and Sonthern walls, aiul the 
traces of a curving ^dge of the red * koushoiiras rock that here cn>ps iiii, 
had led to the conclusion that some kind of vault analogous to that brought 
out beneath the South Porclv had existed at this point.* 

Underground Vault beneath S.E. Palace Angle. 

From the first, however, a very definite distinction was observahle 
between the two cases. In the case of the South Porch the builders built 
with their c)es open. The upper part of the great lij pogaeum that under¬ 
lay this area had already l>een rentoved and die vault below packed with 
filling earth intermingled wtib M. M. I n pottery and :ii>parentl)- supplied by 
the levelling oiierations rendered necessary for the formation of the Central 

^ *rhe existence of hten cveit icnuiivi-ty marked by a circular ouilJiic on 

die I liagrammLilic FSan^ vol* i| facing |>. 30 j. 
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Court above. Althoiijjli the superstructure of tlie Porch was doubtless 
excciiiiotially light, they had still therefore suitk the foundatiors about 
ri feet (y':>o m.) beneath the base of the walls, the level j>osition of which 
was thus inaiutaiEied throughout the Palace liistory. But those \rho con¬ 
structed the walls of the South-East corner of the building, which n'lay 
iutleed have had a much heavier superstructtirc, had no siicli materials for 
their guitlauce. Clearly, they were vtnder the belief that they were building 
im a solitl foundation of rock, while lit reality it was a mere crust overlying 
a deep ariificlal vault. The builders ihereforc had no hesitation in laying 
the large limestone liase*bIocks of the walls [jractically on the rock surface. 

'i'hesc slabs in the case of the South wall are remarkable as presenting 
sonie of the large.si incised signs nitywhere discovered on the Palace site, 
That near llie Western angle of the w all shows a combination of the double 
fork and trident signs, 8o cm. (ti^ inches) in width and 43 cm. {16^ inches] 
in height, already illustrated for its abnormal dimensions (see vol. i, [>. 131, 
Fig. ilT). The slab on which it appears—long a l.-u'tdniark of this part of the 
site—was now' found to be one of a series .sloping rapidly dow'invards to the 
East to a depth of over two metres below tlieir original level (see Plan, 
big, l7:i,bcIow), Three of these blocks showed further large and deeply cut 
signs, tw o trident,s and a star of si.K mys.^ .Ml are characteristic of the earliest 
Palace structures going wdI back into tlie l-’irs: Middle Minoan Period. 

Besides the l)asf-lducks described, there were other |mrtlalty .sunken and 
tumbled blocks, together witli two column-bases, in an intermediate position, 
within this rectangular outwork of the Palace, These, as W’as made clear by 
subsei'jueiU investigation, belonged to the exterior line of a staircase that had 
here ovi rlooked an eUmgated light area paved with the IMinoan /tiyns-iT 
(see below. Fig. lS 3 , p. 327}. 

1 he position of this bastion of the building, on a terrace edge running 
South and East, exceptionally exposed it to the effects of a violent shock, 
and. as we shall see, great blocks from its outer walls w'ere hiirieil some 
distance onto ait adjoining house. On the other hand, the excavatioit now 
imdcrtakeii showed that it overlay a subterranean vault, from the roof of 
which it was only separated by a sontewhat narrow crust. Vet, in spile of 
these unfa^'ourabIe conditions, obvious and concealed, that |>art of the fabric 
seems to Ivave remained in heingr, so far as its general lines were concerned, 
for some four crnturles. I he base-blocks of the waits go back, as has been 

I thestar(cOfii|i;ir« laLle,/’.jy.T/.j], p, tliaTnetfr, Ont: of the Indent sif’Tu was 33 

Fig, flf!, Ko, J 4 wasalnjut 36 ccntiiiiL'Lrt'sin Cflnlinn.*lres wide b)' 50 f:c;nttiiictFes higli. 
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shown, to tlte dite of the foumlation of the Falacc.' The latest ceramic 
relics with ivhich the renialits were associate;t| liclon<^ to a date ajtproacliliiif 
the close of the last Middle Minoan l^eriod. 


hio. I“i'- (^i‘K,Ni:<(; ov Coi.i'. vi'sti) .vt JIk.-jinximi ok KxcavAitoN as skkv Ai,oNii ihk: 

Suxkkx CuVRSk OK CkXTRAI. ok SuL'TII-HaST ^tVOLKL 

'I he cvicleitce that the hnal collapse occurred at that epoch must be 
regarded a« conclusive. Excavatioit of the central part of the area revealed 
the existence of an artificial vault, executed in the soft rock and uinlerlvlni/ the 
Miiioan Mnictnrcs, ihe iallinijin of the roof of which must have been the eAect 
oi a coiisitierablc shock ^*'0* Ii^the superficial tirposit aiul tlesceULliiiif 

^ Kte r/J/.p i, [>. 2Q^. 
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to a depth of about four metros^alEeruatiiiij; with M. M. III sherds, precipi¬ 
tated by the original collapse—-Avere found quantities of small pedestailed 

cups with a sii^gle liaiitlle. of the well-known squat' champagne cup' lyije, %'ery 
characteristic of the latest phase of Late Minoan lU anti of the period when 
squatters had [lariially rcoccui>ierl tlte Palace site. 1 hese seem to have subse- 
qncntly worked down by means of chinks and swallow-holes, and they connect 
themselves, as we shall see, with the cult of tlie small neighbouring Shrine ol 
the Double Axes, as it existed at the same late Feriod, But the Excava- 
lioits of also brought out, on the Northern border of the collapsed area, 
pottery and other remains belonging to the last Palace Period (L, M. II) 
which had fallen in from that side, including important relics pointing to an 
earlier phase of the same sanctuary- 

About four metres down, the occurrence of L. M, llli pottery became 
more intermittent, and the friiginents found mainly represented the do,sing 
phase of M. V. 111 —the epoch of the original collapse. The deposit in iacl 
belonged to the same archaeological horizon as the contents of the great 
M, M. Ill pottery stores of the Palace and of the I’emple Repostlortcs, It 
continuctl unchanged till the red rock door was found at a depth of about 
22 feet {6-50 nv) below the surtacc. 

We had reached the tloor of the vault by a stepped shaft worked 
by means of ladders, but in order to arrive at the snrrouuding wall it 
was necessarj' to have resort to a short tunnel in the N,F„ direction, where 
there was least danger from the mitsscs of collapsed blocks and lioukiers, 
To our sur()nse the rock wall when reached proved to turn at right angles 
inwards at this j>oint and three descending steps came Into view roughly 
hewn out of the same" kouskouras’ formation, b ollowiug these, close to the 
wall on the right, and for safety s sake with as small a passage way as possible, 
the skilletl workmen engaged in this operation reached the door of what 
provetl to be a rpck-cut cove forming a semicircular bay bordered by the 
rqck-cnt base of a supporting pillar, 'runnelliug round they came upon 
three similar steps going up, which on further investigation proved to form 
one with tire steps that had been already excavated. 

In order to preserve this mysterious cove from falling in a pier of 
unexcavatetl rock Ivid to be left at its mouth, while elsewhere the super- 
incunibeut blocks running across the middle of the area made further excava¬ 
tion at the time too risky. In the succeeding Season, however {192^’), these 
were temporarily removed and careful digging made it possible to follow out 
over a wider area the ground plan of what pro\'etl to be a ramitying series 
of artificial vaults. 
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h will be seen from the phin, ITl.i that, lIioii;4lv a considerable 
area of the on^inal rocDciit floor, lyiii^ at diflerent levels, was laid bare 
over a length of 16 metres from East to West—it was only along certain 
sections that the stirroimding rock walls could be lollowed. 

'I'he (loor exposed in onr main pic show^ed a larger anti a snialler bay, the 
latter, already mentioned, stt-pping down irregularly to a depth of 7-50 metres 
(r, 241 feet) below the original surface of the ground. It had a lateral ledge 
on its SAW side, and in front of tlie lowest step a fairly sy mmetrical base cut 
out of the rock, about 90cm.by 55 cm. in dimensions, and designed for a massive 
woollen ]:)il]ar to suppnrt the vault above, Ifeyond this tlic cove extended 
little niorfr than a metro, and its curved end might well suggest the lair of 
a wiki beast—the rejjort indeed speedily spread through the Island that we 
had at last discovered the Mlnotanr's dcti I Oil an upper ledge to the left of 
this, about 5 metres below the surface, opened a mndi broader cavity, within 
which were the raised rock-hewn bases of two similar pillars ol support. 
*^rhis broader recess lay immediately below a wall-line of the Palace ivliicb 
had been still preserved at its original level and w hich forms the Southern 
boundiirvof an area of great sacral importance, since it cncloseil both a ‘luslral 
basin' and the later .shrine of the Double Axes (see plan. l*ig. It is 

not surprising, therefore, that very important relics of a religious character, 
winch at one time or anolht r had worked their way dowji from the adjoin¬ 
ing I’alace area, were found on or above the rock lloor of the collapsed cavity 
on this side. These will be described in a succeeding Section. 

Whit then was this system ofartiiicisil vaults and galleries? '1 hat it 
had nothing to do with the habitations of troglodytes is clear from the 
absence of i>ottery or other relics with the eNception of those of M,.M. ID 
anti Late Minoan date that had foutul their way below, partly, no doubt, by 
atiiieoiis agencies, after the collairse. 'The saute ingative considerations 
make it impossible to trace any religious oliject, such as for instance the 
appearance of llie deep recess with its di scending steps and pillar ami its 
side ledge might by itself have suggested, Fuller exploration in fact made it 
evident that w*e had to do with a siihten ane.an rpiarry, excavated out of the 
soft rock. The Cretan workmen, who shared the same opinion, were no 
doubt right in the vieiv, unaniniously held by them, that ihe object had been 
to extract from the ‘ koiiskouras * rock certain layers of a kind of red earth 
which has still a special value in the Island in connexion both w'itli the 
Etructure of houses and with the potters craft. 


^ Exirculed for me by Mr. Slet de Jong, Archilecl of the British School at Atbtns. 
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From the earliest Miiioan age this eartJi was largely used both as a 
layer beneath foundations and in the interstices of wall-blocks as well as for 
the cement of [)av« ments and roof terraces. It also formed an ingredient 
in the best pot ter}*. 

The blind end of the gallery in the deepest section of the vault, beyond 
the rock-cut base intended for a substantia! prop, has therefore a very simple 
explanation. It marks a point where, for one reason or another, the 
mining operations broke off in this direction. It is probable that the character 
of the ‘ konskouras ‘ here did not seem to promise satisfactory results. 

The fact that, as already noted, the sunken blocks of the -South Wall of 
tills area present signs of the very earliest palatial age may be taken to 
carr\' back the date of the rtick-ciit \*ault belo-iV to a still more remote periud, 
since its very existence here seems to have been unknown to the builders. 
The ' earth-mine ’ itself, was essentially different in character from the 
regularly formed hy|>ogaciim beneath the South Porch, but both exhibit 
tlie same facility in luiinelling the soft rock of the hill-side in the Early 
L^Iinoan .Age. 

The collapse of the rock vault in this Palace area, the date of which is 
supplieil by the earliest pottery found in the abyss, might itself be taken to 
point to A very consklcrablc seismic disturbance. But the exploration of 
the terrace levels bordering this area to South .and South-East, carried on 
concurrently with the investigation of the nriiticial cavity, brought with it an 
even more definite object-lesson. 

' House of the Fallen Blocks.^ 

On a slightly lower level, not more than a metre and a half from the 
Palace angle on this side (see Plan, Fig. 17 *i), was struck the corner of a small 
house, the date of which was found to corresjxtnd with the duration of the 
Third Middle Minoan Period, and which, as w ill be seen, had been filled m at 
its penultimate epoch. I Icrc the excavation of the principal basement room 
and of the Eastern boundary wall of the house revealed some most striking 
phenomena. A speaking demonstration was in fact supplied that this little 
house had beeu ruined by huge blocks hurled “-some of them over twenty teel 
-“from the Palace wall by what could not have been less than a violent eartli- 
quake shock (see Fig. These great blocks, some more than a ton in 

weight, were left w here they fell on the broken walls and the debris that they 
had brought down with them, above the basement fioors. This house was 
never rebuilt, but. like another in the adjoining arc,! West, was filled in w ith 


^ I roni a sk^ich Mr„ G. Kewton. 
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misccilaiitious matcrmls tlerivetl from tlic contem[ioran’ nitn. We shall see, 
moreover, that In the latter case some remarkable remains came to ]iy;lu at 
the door level in two corners of the house, showing that this methodical 
tilling in had only been carried out after n solemn expiatory sacrifice to the 
Powers below. 


Fas, 173 . Rcioms or ‘ItorsE or 1101 Fai.i kN' lii octis’ suowixr, tiKr_u Hi.rurKS 

iicki im 1 kOM Sol’iif*K,^t‘T I'Al ALr: Axou.. Winhow OI'KVIxo io Lnrr. 

This * House of the Fallen Bltscks' was built on quite a small scale, its 
longest outer wall to the West l>elng only 6-8 metres in length, and Its 
North wall aliout 6 metres. An interesting feature of the North wall was 
a rectangular iiiierval in the masonry 20 cm. wide ’ which had clearly been 
filled by a vertical post, and answering to similar gaps in the structure of the 
Palace itself, such as arc seen on a large scale in the South Tcrnice wall. 
The house seems to have been occupied by an artisan whose chief vocation 


^ 3+35 nu'trci from the X.W, cotntT, 
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was iiKikinij stone lamps, the remams of eight ot these l»cing found on the 
floor level of the principal room. Otic ot these, of which the whole was 
reco\‘cred, broken In two Ijv a falhiif; block, showctl a curious bulbous stem 
(Fig. 174, The mouths to hold the wicks for its recipient had not yet 
been cut out, the craftsman apparently haviiig been interrupted In the middle 



I’JJm 17A. StOJifE FROM IIasK>I KNT RcH>M OF OF TIIK I 

riJ.OCRs ': U, rXKtJil.HHKtJ m' ^VniTK I -lMUnl OXX^ A, UI'i'HR JsL’kFACK OF L-V:n I* 
^Vl lTi Fol'k ^VlCRS (ClJiilhU'LtTI KfJ*) Q\ flAWK S I FA'IT IH* 


of his work. Near this was part of the top of an exceptionally large lainjj— 
of .steatite like most of the others —42 centimetres, or nearly 17 inches, in 
diameter, made for four wicks and evidently intended for i'abce use (Fig- 
174 , b). The larger room, in which these relics of the liousehoklcFs industry 
occurrctl, although a basement, was lit by a broad window on the West side 
(see Figs. 17 tJ. 17 : 1 ). This was 1-90 metres wide. 

Numerous fragments of at least four large pilhoi founil in the same 
basement s|>aice also seem to Iiavc belongeii to the original floor deposit. 
These were of a class described below In connexion w‘iih the North-East 
1 louse*aad well known from the contents of the magazines ol the M. M. III- 

* A jwalltl t'SSiiuplc Jiasocturrtd of a Uini|i * See hcloH', pp, 41S, 419 and 2tl a, e. 
with a bulbous stem. 
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L. M* 1 ]lou^>c& ftt Tylissoa,' without ktiohs. Imt with raiiic*d rope pauerri of 
a much convcntionaliml kind atui 'trickle* oritament rutirtiiij,^ down their sides.- 

Between this well-litrhtetl workroom and the maj^azines to North aiul 
South of it were two narrow apertures one of whiL'Ii w;i.s only ahotit 36 
centimetres or 14 inches in wulth, ami the other not more than li;df n metre. 
These mere slits could have hardiy I>ceii tloorways in the ordinary sense, 
and tmvsi have been priniarily designet! to give some light to small sinrc- 
rooms, J o these, as in ihccase of all the basement rooniSn access would have 
been olitained by nurans of latUlcrs froin the ii[>[H,‘r story. The small S[iace 
in the S.J-i, aitglc of the house must be regarded as an example of the store- 
cists so usual at the time. 

It is specially to he noted that iieiilier in this house, nor in that 
immetliatelv West of It. ivas there anv trace of entrances on the i/round fltjor. 
The outer walls in fact, showing rough coursing, -were in hoih cases built In 
one continuous fabric all round, within which the thinner inner partitions 
were simpU built on without ant'keying. "I he ' liouscof the Fallen Blocks' 
must have been entered either by a plank liridge troiii the neigh bo u ring 
terrace level, or by meaii-s of an exterior latUler, clrawii up perhajjs at nigfit 
as is the case to-day with the Tow'-r Uouscs of North Albanian moiinlain 
villages. This plan of building with a closed basement, the belter to protect 
the stores within, is also very ehnracieristic of Middle Cycl.adtc houses. 

Skirting two wwlls of this house anti following the narrow lane that 
separates it from the house to the West {see Fig. I 7h) runs a <Um.i)niiive 
built drain ^ witli stone slabl>ing above and lielow, and sUle walLs of smaller 
stone, iiet in a clav beddiuiid This drain which runs towards the Sou them 
slope must Imve ascendtnl a continuation of the same kino Northwards, 
p*a3t other little contemporary dwellings. *1 he traces ol tliesc. liowover, 
have been lt»st beneath the foundations of a ntore sjjacious mansion—the 
* 1 louse fjf the Chancel Screen *, dcscrilied lielow—belonging to the epoch 
of rcstonition after the great earthtpiake. The lane itself has a mean width 
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of about a metre anti half in its Sotuhera section between the two houses, 
Aiyptcat passes above throuj^h a bottle neck only three-quarters of a metre in 
scciion ^vidth V>efore broadening again in its upiier course East and North. It had 
M.M. Ill a pavement of stone slabs of the kuUicyiut class, about 3® ceiltt metres above 

the drain.' ^ 

Taken in connexion with the neighbouring house to the West, to be 
described below, the plan, as seen in Fig. 1 < 2 , gave vis for the first time 
a glimpse of the arrangement of a small section of the town of Kiiossos as it 
existed in the last Middle Minoan Teriod. In particular, it shows how the 
humble dwellings of the artisans and small burghers clustered round the 
verv borders of the Halace, as they seem also to hav'e done in other sections 
of the enceinte. So it is that in some Continental cities we see shops and 
hovels literally clinging to the walls of medieval cathedrals. 

The South-East Polychrome Deposit. 

'1 hat much the same state of things existctl in the earliest age of the 
Palace Sanctuary was made evident by structural remains of M. M- 11 aitd 
M. M, I date brought to light bencatli the walls and on the floors of both 
the newly excavated houses. In the principal basement space of the ‘ House 
shfetf*' of the Fallen Illocksa line of earlier wall foundations of flat slabs * had 
been worked into the later pavement level (see Plan, Fig. 17 ’i). 1 hese 

foil ndatioiis showed the same orientation as the later structures, and continued 
under the wall running South. In connexion with this earlier stratum, more¬ 
over, remains of polychrome cups and bowls came to light, mostly representing 
the 'egg-sheir fabric of M. M. H ^r, some of which have already received 
illustration, Parallel phenomena were noted in the North basement 
space of the house to the West, where the lower courses of earlier walls rose 
above live floor level. In a kind of internal cell enclosed by these, more¬ 
over, and liarth' under the later wall. South, w'erc found the remarkable 
series of polychrome vases described above, and reproduced in the Coloured 
Plate 1 X. Still earlier remains, indeed, were struck under a wall jutting out into 
M.M. I *j the Soutlic rn basement room of this house. H ere, embedded in the fabric, was 
^ ‘ ’ decoration on the bulT slip surface and alteniat- 

pipe. iiones of vertical and horizontal handles, altogether tyjiical of the first 

MTddle Minoan phase (M. M. 1 «)A U seems lo have been vised as a recep- 

* ‘I'his lavement layabout i-So tn, bt-neaih * Its heifibt was 0-75 m. the diameter 
the surface, al ihe top □•7Crm. 

' 'I’hcie were 70 to 75 ctn. wide. 
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tacle for water, and a section of a terra-cotta pi[ie. resemblinij the early Palace 
examples, restetl on its rimd Inside it,tOrfClher with remains of others, was 
a perfect diip of the same date, like those found in such quaiitities in the 
filling of the South Hypogaetim anti in various 'proto-palatial' deposits,® 

The M.M. lit fiilh&s and U'ater-pipe |xissib[y Uelonged to an earlier 
habitation on this area. In any case the remains associated with the 
structures beneath both of tltc excavated houses point to an exact 
repetition of the history of the first great Age of the Palace itself. To judge 
from what had been preser’ved of these iinderlylng structures, they were of 
appreciably better anti more siibstatittal fabric than the later work. The 
ceramic records show that they co\''crt‘d the wliolc period from M, M. 1 lo 
a mature stage of M. M, II, when they seem to have shared in a similar 
catastroiihc. 

* House of the Sacrificed Oxen.' 

The more W'estcrly of the two houses, the North chamber of which 
was superposed on the earlier structures that contained the magiiiricent 
group of polycltrotne vases, was larger than the other, though still, iti cont- 
parison with the neighbotiriitg L, -H. I houses, of abnormally small scale.' 
I ts East tvall was about S'6o metres long, and that to the North 5'/0. The 
outside walls, which were preserved to a height of about two meiics, 
showed the same rough coursing and coivtiuuous structure as tho.se ot the 
‘Mouse of the Fallen Ulocks*, without any e.viernal issue. Tins, too, was a 
’ Tower House’. As in the other case, all tlic rooms were basements, the 
Ea.stern suite of these opening itilo e.ich otlier,* and apparently only accessible 
by ladders from above. The floors were covered with clay plaster, whiciv was 
l.aid in many places on the soft red rock.® In the S,E. corner of basement r 
stood a jar with rolled rim and ruddy purple-brown surface of the usual 
M.M. Ill kind, containiag slacked lime, perhaps for the purpose of some 
contemplated restoration. Rounded hollows appearetl in the floor of ami 
beneath the party wall between 6 anti 7 the M. M. I a jar already describetl 


■ Qmiparc of A f., i, p. T4;, Fif(. MS, 

® K,g., /'.(sf.t/., ii p- i ;3, Fifi- 122, 7,9, lo- 

■ At the NAV« caratrr of ihh bouse (see 

Plan, ITS), beliA'^cen it anti tiiiniher coii' 
tctnpnrar}' htnsse (beyond wliich liati betifi 
overlaid ai a tUiferenl an^le by a I 

bukldin>5), via* a kind of oiil house vr\ih itti 
inner closet, 

* In iho S-E, corner of Rootii IV is an 


fidderl ledge: tjf masonry^ and in its 

St. iviilt M.tM:Fve this ledge is a flat thre.-^hnld^ 
like stabt 90 enn above the floor level, either 
in connexion with a wooden stair or to step 
over into Room V 

* I'hc door of Room V show* a ledge 
15 em. wide round k bengaib which it is 
sunken i j ciiu 
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was foitiTtJ etiibedtktl In an earlier structure. Hut the most Interesting finds 
occurred in the KAV. and S.H. corners of the Southern basement. 

Into each of these had been set the heads of two large oxen of the 
iiriis breed, the horn-cores of one of whicli was over a foot in ginh at the liase. 
In frtmt of these were remains of portable terra-cotta altars with painted 
designs and tripoil bases, a view of two of these, 56 and 90 cm, in diameter, 



Fju, irr>. ■rilJCOiJ AlTAh:^ (hIJ-TOKBH) AMt IIokN" 01 UkV^ nULL: ‘ Hoi’SI-; Dh THE 

SACkincEH 


as recoiiHlttutcLU is given in Fig. ITAJ Of theact li, wiili its ulijle band, 
recalleil a tx pe of xxliicli u hole pUes were foinHl in tSie " Propaganda 
Vmildh^g at Nlni Khani, already described,* uhich also contained the huge 
votive doulile axes. 'The Sinialler stand C a inoi'e elabotale 

decoration in red and black on the luiff gronnd* incUuling a band imitating 
£jraiuilated stone anti siJfays of grasses on the feel. 

These sacrificial rdics, tluis ranged on the tloor of the basement 
Chamber^ couUI have only one significallon. The methodical filling in of 
the ruined bnikling and its final relinquishment as a scene of human habita^ 
tion had been preceded by a solemn expiatory offering to the Powers below. 

* like ihc of the oxen these hjicl nialetial afterwTirds ihrowrs on lo ihem^ 

liecn much broken by ihc vf filling* ^ Slh; nbtjve^ [>. 279 seqq. 
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Its diameter recalls ilic words of the ///W 'in bttIL tiolh the llarth-sliaker 
tielijflit 

A Storehouse of M. M, III Domestic Pottery, 

The materials foxuvi in the ‘House of the Sacrificed O^ciT 

corresponded in all respects, except for tlieir j^reater mass, with those of tlic 
neigh boll r i * House ot the 1 'alien HlocksIn a superposed layer there 
occurred a S|>rinking of‘stpiat cliainpagne cn|is’, ami some other pottery of 
the Rcoccnpation rpocli and Ix loiigtng to the outskirts of tile waste heap con* 
iK'cted with the little ncighboitring shrine. Otherwise there was no sign of 
any strati heat ion aliove the floor levels. 'I'lie ceramic and other remains pi led 
within illustrated every phase of the Third Middle Minoan Period, but 
the overwhelming mass of ihcm belonged to its concludiug epoch. I’he 
abundance of ceramic relics was perhaps iinexamplti:! in any area excavated 
on the site, and, taken together, they supply an tinixpie reperhiry of the 
ceramic forms in vogue during that Perioxl, especially for domestic use, in* 
eluding some remarkable new tt'pes. 

Amongst the elemenls belonging to the earlier ]>hase (M, M. Ill ii) may 
be mentioned fragments of a ' htdc'inaiithed ' spouted bowl with two handles, 
and with white spots on the tiark ground of its body, of a type which, as 
already puintt'd out,- h the clay imiiaiiitn of a class of siinibr vessels in 
brown limestone inlaid with shell. *1 hese inlaid vessels, of which many 
occLirretl in the Lnsiral Hasiii and Initiatory Area to the North of 
the Palace site, belong to the same siratigra|jhic horizon as the (j/ahis/rott 
lid there found, inscnlifd with the name of the t lyksos king NhyanA With 
these, too, imist be etjuated the upper part of an ostrich-egg ' rhytoii * of the 
same class as that with the decorative groups rif palm trees alreiuh’ figured.* 
U had ii ring collar and bands of ’ matt ‘ white aiul terra-cotta retl over its dark 
purple-tinted lack-lustre glaze, and illustrated tlie same subilued juilvchrome 
tradition that characterizes the earliest M. M. Ill phase.'" To the same 
epoch too nnist be referred some fragments of tile bowl ami |>edestal of a 
remarkable vase of the ‘ fruit stand ' lyjie that plav-S such a conslJeraljle part 
In the ceramic history of the hirst Two Middle Minoan Periods, A fine 


' I/iiid V. _)03 sJetnj+t 

T^jrji’yiS'i witf iVf 
*AAiitTiiir' yiy'imii Oe te rn"? ii 

■ /\ pp. 412-14 and 21*7, 

^ /K |>, 4t yj l-ig, SO J, A. 


' * 59 Sr 

* To tht! same coTil4;j(t ihe remains 

of ^ ji 4 g with ting collar ami a l>and of riidd>' 
yelloMT aouiid its rim. It hisd white dots on 
the dull black gla/e of its body„ like the 
imiiative 3 tnnc forms described ttWe. 
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M, M, I example witli lIon\l decor-Mion lias been already illustrated.^ and ihc 
bowl of another showing curv'etl Hiuhtgs of M, M. 11 Uate,^ 

The occurrence in this deposit—'though clearly delimited from the latest 
products of M, M. ri-—of works so reminiscent of the technique of the 
preceding age tlirows a new light on the earlier ceramic phase of the 
Third Middle Minoan Feriod—for the first time distinguished as ‘ M. M. 
HI it ' in xhe pri^mling voI[ime, l lie cvkleiice here stipplictl oT a slight 
survival of lioSychrome iraditions hrtiii itself a special vralue^in view of tiu ir 
almost lot-il extinction by ibe close of this IVriotl.^ I1iis evidence., an will 
be slioun below, wi^s re|>c:itecl in the case of the floor deposits found in the 
l>aseme]its to ihe Xorth-West of the site in sgsb. 

But the amount of fragnienE^ illustritivc of this M. Ill j-hase 
foiuid in ilie deposit was infinitesimal as compared with the great mass of 
tile ceramic remains there discovered, which anniLstakably reji-resented the 
class of domestic ware in use during the inaturer phase of the IVrioi!, The 
pottery reproduces the types of the Temple ReposiUiries and of other con- 
teniporarj' Inwards referre^.1 to abo\'e. The larger vessels, such as d’le jugs 
and pilchers—all itand-made—for the most part show the dark purplish 
br«>wn lack-Iiistre gla^e so typical of this epoch, but at times display bands 
or spra}S of brown on a dull white ground (I'ig. I7d, a-o). The ' trickle' 
motive was frequent. The tortoise-shell ripple decoration also occurred in 
the stage representetl by other coiiteinporary deposits^ 

In both houses were fragments of l>aths; that iii the ' [fenise of the 
I'allen Blocks' show ing broad curv ing bauds apparently spiraliforni, on a 
semilustrous glai:cd slipd ' Baking dishes' with vertical sides and project¬ 
ing riTus^ sometimes showing slits below, were conunoii, aiul a large mimlier 
of stone querns for grludiEig corn wx're discoverctl ill the * House of the 
Sacrificed Oxen*. riie Hioney-pot * tyi^e L> recalls the specimen from 
a Palace Magazine with a graffito inscription o| the linear Class A. 

Amongst tliesnialler domestic vessels brouglit out, ewers with cut beaks, 
and plain cups were abundant. On the cups, of ' V'apheio' shape (n), and 
tiie shallow' howls or salad plates (Fig. h j), often covered with a ruddy 


» /\ i p. rS4. I'i(^. 

- /A, SiippL IT lilt A sec pp. =4:?, 
^ 43 ^ 

* Amon^si uther links with the f>asi. inort- 
ovcr, must mentioned etrtain fragtaents of 
jars iiud o( a cup of die ‘ Vaphesrd iyi>e show¬ 
ing a surface deccjraiion curiously re n 1 ini seen l 
of ihc iiioLdcd wnre of Vaf+iltk], Patches of 


red licrc apjitnr hcAide tibck nr Imiwn, but 
ihe effect m lliis case was tujU as on the ifiirHer 
wjTCT due to the effects of ibe burnhig. but 
produced by the reguLir M. M, 111 glaze 
lechnkpie. 

* '['he walls were of wethbaked terra-coiLa 
clay with s:aniJ ]>artictes in it. 
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tiiitetl ghze, vduie tliitiiigs, tUie to the (lUick wheel, were much m 
evidence, and the latter showed the marks of the ciUting stiitig oit ^ 
base.' ■ Fruit stands' with a short pedestal and curving rims (Fig. IKS, o) 

also occurred with a similar ruddy tint. 

.Some of the more perfect specimens of types represented In the deposit 

are reproduced in Fig. LKl. but the 
fragments point to a much greater 
number of varieties. Among the 
remarkable forms that were here forth¬ 
coming, were certain flat-bottomed 
vessels with round openings on the 
side.surroundedby an outward curving 
or ‘ flaring' lip, and provided above 
with a loop for suspension " (Fig. l”<k e 
and Fig. 1 T 7 ), It was at first thought 
that they might have hcen made to 
shelter small day lamps, so that they 
could be hung up as lanterns, of a kind 
still common in the Island. Hut the clay 
hand-lamps—^with projecting handles 
and incurved rims—of which several 
specimens were found (Mg- 17 (i, /i). 
ware all too broad to pass through 

tlie openings of these v essels which, moreover, did not show any trace of 

smoke stains within them. ^ 

It is dear that this type of vessel is quite distinct from the ' hut-urns 
described above, like that from the Spring Chamber containing the figure 
of die Minoan Goddess or the parallel forms from V’hacslos. The possi- 
biliiy timt the day boxes were used as pigeon boles seems to be excluded by 
their small dimensions, lliough phuy might, perhaps, have served for turtle 
doves. The most natural comparison seems to be with the bottle shaped 
receptacles, which are still fixeil against house walls in Syria and also in 
sonic parts of Italy for llie nesting of swallows.* At Knossos, indeed, where 


Kn; 177. Su^F^IvN^^JOS-i'llJT I’KO.M * Hot'SE 
OF THE SACkJFICKn OxLX \ 


^ SSto for these siy[ns of (iiUrk^ of J/., pp, 
590- BpeciTiieos of the shiillow Ixjwls 
%'erv typical of this epoch iiro piven on p. 589^ 

* I-'ra^nicnis of ficveral of these occurred 
and Jiufticient io reconstitute iwo sjKxrkTnuns. 


f’lay su^i^cn^ipn loops bt-lnn^ing to stmibr 
vessels \ud cjceuncd in other conteni|jarary 
Uepi'isiLs. 

^ See abnve^ p. Ti9 and 03. 

An ilhistration of one of ihese nesting 
tiDitks inserted in ihe lAidl i» given in Kord 
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sTi^allows are apt to instal themselvc's to-day wherever lltore is an accessible 
be<mi or rafter in the buikltitj^, their localization maj' have l>een dictated by 
motives of cleaniiness. There is every evidence, indeed, iliat the binis 
themselves appealed as much to the artistic taste oi ihe Minoan as of tlie 
modern Japanese. They were worked into their embroidery * and en|fraved 
on their signets,* and a seal-impression from the Palace illtistratcd below* 
shows a I\Tinoaii lady with a swallow at the end of a string. The Mitioans’ 
the sivallotvs of the sea,, the or flvliig fish, lias 

already received Illustration,'* 



J’u;. 178, 0.,\v WITH Meialmc I.usthk:, 


1 lie Utensil IlUistraied in Elg, —a circular tray, with a raised rim, 

on short tripod feet, and showing sis round perforations—is clearly an egg- 
stand, made on the same principle as modern ‘egg-racks’. It is 26 cm, or 
slightly over to inches in diameter, and the holes are just narrower than 
the average circumference of an egg. Remains of several similar specimens 
were found in the deposit, but the greatest hoard was from the neighbour¬ 
ing I’alace angle lictween the ' South-East Insula' and the Southern border 
of (lie Domestic Quarter. Mere, Iwncath the upper terrace level, on which 
ran the foundation wall of the Palace, there seems to have been an open 


pknuK%‘Klijiihandll:itrU1cJow’s 
Stju'i "ivhert ihe shadow of the roEurning Siwalio'iv 
iSi thrown on the fjetow it (Ford H. Huefler, 
AW riate oi^p. |j. Jo j). 

^ On tlie rragmentan' fresco figure of die 
■^Kiiossian KchooF (M. HI) found at 
Phyla koj>i iti ^ieEo!^ lUing swallow'iE are 
untbroiderifd on ihe front of the fobe { 

A>//, |>. 73 p Fig. 61 and p, 74t where Frofessor 


Bosanquet refers to M. liitlji;rcin's restoration 
of tlic design). 

* for Instance^ on a diree-si<leij c<inn 2 - 

lian bead-scLtl of a x\L 111 ctass (cf. /\ ej .1/., 

i p- f^jOp Fig. 3E^1) out side of whit It shows 
a ship. 

* l\ jhfi, 1% 41 ^ 7 , 

^ Jl &/ d/,, i, p. 5jOp Fig. Srsb and p. ^41, 
Fig. 3113 . 
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space or \'ard into which discanletl or broken potiery was heaped from the 
neighbouring sanctuary, above its Western lx)rder that centred round the 
Shrine of the Dotibic Axes. The waste heap connected with the earlier statre 
of this was of very considerable extent and represented both the initial and the 
Also frntn later phase of M. M. 111 . From the masses of small plain cups ' here brought 
bgiit—oiici*. no doubt, the recipients of drink or food-offerings—this part 
of the site became known to onr Cretan workmen as the Ka.(fnpttav or ‘ Cofilee- 
house From the plentiful remains of thene egg-.stands In the same deposit, 
we inav infer that in this case these too had served a votive railier than a 

if 



Fuj, iro, «i, ‘Aki.inxES CrEw-iiox' ; S[.i>nEi> ask Pi:K»'OK.vj'ti» VtssEi. rkovi ‘House ok 

TiiK Salhiuceu Oxkx Sxciios, 


purel)' domestic [uirposc, Many of these, like the restored example {Fig. ITS). 
were of very liard luscuit, prfJtluclng a good clink and covered with a black- 
brown glaze, eshibitinga fine ntetallic lustre. It seems possible, therefore, 
that in tiu: preceding age silver egg-stands of this class may have existed. 
Slutted lint of all the ccr.imio types represented in the filling of the cartht.|uakc- 

p^rhapi stricken houses, the most unique in character was that sirowii lu Fig. I7d,/, 
Twool"^ and Fig. 17 h, and of which fragments of two or three other examples were 
found. It is an object of hollow cj'Uiidrical form, open at one end and closed at 
the other, except for a slot. It Is provided with two feet ia front to enable it to 
stand in its proper position, while a loop handle on the crest of Its circum¬ 
ference was doultiless addetl for convenience in lifting. On its face, above 

* For ihe forms of thi^se cu|js coiFi]xtre house of {Iji^sjides liimeti uEiaiilc thiwn tind 
a/ J/., ip jj. 589P Fig. Cups re^^iubliuiJ coveiiu^ vegclftblc remain.s, ttppr- 

llie clii-^s here rcpiesenLCtl. probribly in ently orfood'offeriflissfli# f j. 

that ca^e of I were found ranijtd vi. p. yfi). 
m rf?gular rows round ihe pillar uf a en pt tn n 
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the slot, IS a sonieivhat broad, projectiiij^ ‘ tongtic \ and on each side of the 
cylinder is a rouiKj hole so that a rod of some kind might be passed tl'ifoiigh, 
winch could be turned if necessary by an external handle* fhe sectioit of 
this utensil is given In t‘ig. 171 ), it, and its details suggest that the rod across 
the interior was for uiiullng or unwinding a skein of u ool. which would have 
been drawn in or out ihroiigli the slot anti over lire projecting day * longue ', 
On the site this pii:fiiiiig object was named ‘Ariadne's Clew-box’* The 
breadth of this ‘ tongue ' looks as if strands of material had liecn spread out 
over it for some wool-carding process* 



Kit:. I8(i. (», Shai.i.uw Sl'si'kX^jotv liotvi, or CvcLAiitc I'oiijr, .vmp r, PkAUMKST^ 

‘ Hoess or th^ S-vcKinci:ii 0 \kx '* 

Tliere do not seem to have liecn any fragments of ‘ bird vases', .such as 
those found in the ‘Temple Repositories’, which may have contained Mellan 
wine, but there were found numerous other Im|;ortttI vessels of Aegean 
types. The most frequent tyjH: was that shown in P'ig* I St), a shallow 
boivl ivith turned-ill rim and siispeusioit handles, w'ell represented at 
Phylakopi* Anodier form, of early Cycladic derivation, here forthcoming 
was a jar bulging f>elow, and with two .suspension handles well down on the 
side with large borings.* Although these types also range to the Hdhdic 
Mainland it i.s safer in the present case to regard them as importations from 
the Cyclades. One fragment of a stem, appareittly of a true Minyan chalice 
of the grey ‘ through ai^d llinnigh ’ ware, also came out. 

* Mr. Mack end? notes that * the day as WL-II Cyclades’* lie adds that Mhts type also 
as the make and type seemed un-Creian, and occurs on the IJelladic mainland ’ (Eariy 
the vessel may well have come from one of the Helladic Ilt-Middle lleJladic 1-11). 
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'pile masses of pbi)i pottery extracted front the filling-in of these nilnetl 
M. M. Ill houses pointed to a fLtUing off in ceramic rchitement from the finer 
style so well illustrated hy the store of polychi'ome vessels found in tlie 
tinderiying structures. It has been suggested in a former Section of tliis 
work that compensation might have been sought in other directions, sudi 
as in the Palace fabric of faience, though this could have only slightly 
affected the poorer householders. Some fragmentary specimens were, 
ho^rever, brought out, including part of a tjpe of small foliated bowl ot 
which many Late Minoan specimens in steatite are known under tlic name o( 
‘blossom bowls' (Fig. ISl). Its core 
consists of a pale yellow paste. This 
fragment may well have drifted here from 
the neighbouring Palace area. 

It seems at any rate, to be fairly 
certaiit that some fragmentary remain.^ 
of painted stucco reliefs that here came 
to light were of palatial origin. One 
of these was a large bossed rosette 
showing an early colour scheme.' Of 
still more importartce was a group of Pkw..mknt or -Blossom 

small fragments belonging to the throat 1?owi.'ofF. nExric. {WiutiiokV’hacmknt, 
and lower part of the jaw of a painted S 
plaster bull in somewhat high relief It 

was below' life size, but the ruddy surface tint and the character of the 
folds of the dew-lap suggested close comparisons with the fine relief of 
a bull's head found in the Norihern Entrance i'assage and belonging 
apparently to a great composition of the kind shown on the Vaplieio 
cups. A composition of this nature, adapted for porticoes and galleries, 
would have been clearly' out of place, even on a somewhat retluccd scale, in 
the narrow spaces offered by such humble dwellings as those that contained 
the filling materials. It may be suggested that these fragments o1 relief 
had belonged to the neighbouring area of the Palace enclosed wdthin its 
.South-Eastern angle wdierc the subterranean vault has come to light, and 
that they hail been derived from a landing of the staircase contained within 
the original overlying structure. 

But of plastic works brought to light in the filling, the most important 
was a terra-cotta relief of a youth, the original height of which was about 



' Including deep, slaty blue and black. 
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eleven Inches, and of which the trunk and the le^s to the knees were 
preserved. Its attitude, witit the bodj' thrown back, presents an Interesting 
anticipation of that of the processional figures on the frescoes belonging to the 
I'-iitraitce Corridor of the Palace and of the adjoining Son tit Propylaenm, 
ami an illustration of this relief is therefore reservetl for the Section dcalintr 
with these frescoesd 

Everything points to the great mass of the remains foiiiul in the filling 
of the ‘ House of the Sacrificed Oxen ' and the adjoining * House of die 1 * alien 
Blocks '—wlilch was of identical composition—having re|jreseiited ilic mature 
stage of the Third .XTIddle Minoan Period. The prevailing ceraniic types, as 
has been shown, were identical with those of a whole scries of de[>osiLS 
throughout the Palace area. '1 here were no relics in It or in any of tlicse 
deposits of the succeeding Late Minoan Age. At Knossos, therefore, the 
great physical catastrophe; of which we have now olnained direct evidence 
approximately coincides with a turning-point tn cuUnr.il history, ‘['he 
great Earthquake here was felicitously timed, though it cannot lie regarded 
as having set an absolute term to tlie M. M, ill phase of culture. It 
was coincident with the phase best represented in the ‘I'emple Repositories 
that marks the I nil development of M. M. 1 II h. But, as will be shown below', 
the restoration of the Palace and of the surrounding houses of the Town of 
Knossos must still be reckoned as having come within the lowest limits of that 
Middle Mlnoaii epoch as ceramically definctl. The associated ceramic reinains 
demonstrate, in fact, that in that dep.-irtment tlie L. M. I stage of evolution 
had not yet been reached. 

Some jxirls of the Palace area, such as the Southern Corriilor—^at least 
its Western Section and the Sontli-Eastern corner, niulerlain by the tietvly 
discovered vault—were now* tie finitely abandoned, h sectioti to the North- 
West, including the 'Initiatory .Area', seems to have been already given 
up. Only in the Domestic Quarter do wc fmd considerable structural 
continuity even in the upper stories. We are supplied, on all hands, with 
a definite archaeological landmark. 
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U6. Knossos AMJ Candia EAiiTiitjUAKi: THE Reaction of 

Seismic Conoitios.s ox Mixoax Cl'Lt. 

Propiliahyty ritual and CiranoHUil Jiliing at (>/' I I an sc of the Sacrtfec : 
Knossos and Caudia groat Imrllttinakc Lcftires: t-Ong Stieicssion of 
JfhhrH EarHiqinikiS: Venetian Duke's Acmmt of great Earihqnake 
of igtiS: Liarthquake at Candia of lSf6; Its Canrst ft out Malta to 
Kliodes; Average of hvo strions Iiarttiqiiukes to a Lentiny; hart/iqisakc 
of fnne 2O, 1^26—Pcrseiial eapenatces; Destatcitve hfeels at 1 aion 
and Villogt-S i Damage to Mttsettnt(foursc and Ifieentrs stnitlar to 
Eiirilhjnake tf /Sf6t Ida a barrier; Knossos more liable to Eartluptakes 
than Pliaestos : I in for itt nee of siisntie factor tu its history t Chief breaks lu 
continuitv ascribed to this (fansc; Political Efects of Intrth'jisakes ; /iiipiilse 
iosoards cmigralioti; Probable Connexion ivith Chthouic aspects of Mi noon 
Cull; Sunken Lnstr&l Basins and Pillar Crypts; Pillar Cult of Goddess as 
the ' Stablislter'; Sacri/ice of Pulls; Arrangements for sacrificial offerings 
in Pillar Crypt of' Raya! Villa'; The ' Earlli-shaker' as et Bull in popular 
belief 

If, on the one hand, the huj^^e blocks hurled from the l^alace walls that 
overwhelmed one of the small adjacent houses described in the last Section 
must be attributed to an earth quake shock of considerable violence, the 
tripod altars and horns of unis bulls fouiul in a cliamber of the t>ther may be 
reasonably accepted as evidence of some kiiKl of propitiator}' sacrifice. 1 he 
fiilinjjMn of both dwellinj^s bears thus an expiatory character and the jxissibility 
.suggests itself that one or more bodies of human \ictinis stricken down 
by ilic catastrophe may, at least in the latter case, have been previousb' 
removed. One can even imagine tliat the Minoan priest who carried out 
the sacrificial function had utteretl a solemn warning against those who 
should undo his ceremonial work. 

In the case of the ' House of the Sacrifice' it is certain that the task of 
clearance was not accomplished without a token of the Earth-shaker's 
displeasure. Just as it was completed, at 12.15 pan. April 20. 1922, 
a short sharp shock, sufficient to throw one of m}' men backwards, accom¬ 
panied by a deep runililing sound, was ex[K.‘rieuccd on the site, and through¬ 
out the entire region,' Although in this case no real damage was done, It 

* The shfM’lt wjis nolcd at (he Athens centre fixed at a disinnee cif jSo bllornetrcs 
Observatory at u hrs. ri in. 50 si., and its tfpi- Letwui-n SJaiUorin andCretf, hut rather nearer 


L 1 Ali 1L \T Y OF C.\N DIA DISTR [C I* TO E A R'l’ HQU A KE^ ; i j 

served as a reminder of the ahidinLj^ liability of this rcg^ioii to seismic 
disttirbances, the evidences of which can be traced back as far as historic 
records go. 

The geologist, Raulln, who has summed up the seismic e\ idcnce as 
regards the Island, was led to the coitchision that ' it Avould be difficult in 
Europe or indeed anywhere on the surface of the globe, to find a noii-volcanic 
region, the soil of wliich is so unfavourable for the conservation monn* 
meiits’d The peculiar liability of Candia itself to violent sliocks is illustrated 
by the fact that in tlie much smaller town of Reiliymnos, as well as in Canea, 
many more remains of XT-nelian buildings have been preserved. 

'file attempt was early made to CNplain the disappearance of niatij' of the 
'hundred cities' of Crete by a great tartlit|iiakt" That of Xero's time in 
A. i>. 66 was tollowetl by one in a, u, 251 ; afterwards regarded bj' the filtlifil 
as a judgement for the iJecian persecution in ilie Island, and a great 
destruction also occurred in July 375 during the First Consulship of 
X’aleniinian and \’alens. Heginiiiiig, again, tviili a widespread catastrophe 
throughout the whole length of the Island in 1490, thirty carthiiuakes are 
recorded betw'een the middle of the thirteeiitli centurv and the last cpiarter 
of the niiietetmth, of winch nine were siieciatly destructive^ 

detailed accounts of the destruction wronghc bv tivo of these iu the town 
of Caiuliil IiEivc been j^re^ened by eye-wilnesses. .A letter of Girolamo 
Donato, llie V'eiiecbn Duke of the Islamb to his friend l^ietro Contarini 
describes one that occurred in the nijjht of May 29, 1508. I fe gives a vivid 
picture of the ^vhole population, roused from ihelr l.>ctk, n’lakiny; their way as 
best they cotdd, amidst die fallliii^materials^ with shrieks ami wailing prayers, 
towards the City gates to gain the open, while priests bore aloft icons and 
sacred images and carried round the Host by the light of lanterns. The l^arth 
gave forth ' hideous roarings V and a sound ‘ like the clashing of arms’, which 


thi^ latter Lsland. It w‘11.1 ofu * tuctonic ' ctiaiac- 
ter tind had noihinjj !□ do wiih any vtilcai^id 
activity at Santorin- A ccmnejtioD (such as liad 
at first sii^^ested itself Up nie)^K:tutreii ihe cera¬ 
mic dcpoails ljuried l>y the ctupnaci 

and the M. M. Ill remains earthed uiider at 
Ivnossf}}* is further excluded hy tilt dale of ihe 
forrtier, which belong lo i.. M. I. See on 
th IS I kcnaitdln, e/c Ctrrr. i/r//., xlvi, 1 

(1925}, rmes 77 -fMu [K 145, 

'■ The author of ihe Hfe of St. 
invokes the eattliquake cif .\.jp. 315, 


* y, Rauliri^ iff i/f‘ 

CriU^ i, p. 429. He has there ^p. 42^4 seqqj 
eKCtrpted the sutmnary account of the tarih- 
quakes that concern Crtlc given by Alexis 
l^crrcy in his Jffmo/n' fes iff 

/rw rfisf/i/if tfuMi' Ai 

ff fM Syrre {Aftnf. n}yii/f iff wxtwWf 

L xxiiij 18job Terrey’s notices^ 
however, necessarily briefp arc very sncoinplctt, 

* Vi^. those of 124 6p 1504. 1490^ 1508^15471 
1612, 1665, t£iOp and [S56, Cf. Kaulin, 

tff Tl/f Crf/f, i, p, 439 . 
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314 nUKI£'S ACCOUNT OF EARTHQUAKE OF 1508 

acconipatiicd tht crash of ihc falling houses. 'I’hese were tossed * like ships 
in a storm and not only moved siclewaj'S, but seemed to leap up J The 
Duke himself, barefooted, and whli his youngest child in his arms—snatched 
from a bedroom, one wall of which had already criimbled away—^reached the 
door of his olificial quarters with his family clinging about him, to find the 
Audience Chamber of the Palace already a heap of ruins and the main street 
to the Itarbour inipassable owing to the debris. '1 he Palace Court was 
dangerous owing to the height of the btiildings, but the family party finally 
found their way through die narrow lanes of the town between ' nodding walls 
to a more open area where they could pass the rest of the night. The city 
walls themselves held out against the repeated shocks, and the actual loss of 
life was not over 300—a contrast to that experienced on some later occasions. 
In the great overdirow that befell Candia In iSio, according to the report 
preserv'cd, a.OQO persons lost tlieir Hvc,s. 

The Earthquake of Ocioixrr T2. 1S56, recalled at Candia liy living 
witnesses, clalmctl nearly i ,300 victims, of wliom 538 were killed and 
637 seriously Injured.The day had been calm and clear, with a siight N .N. E. 
breexe and the barometer was set fair, when at 2.30 in the morning tlie 
inhabitants were roused from their beds by a tremendous shock. Out of 
3,620 houses only 18 were left standing and undamaged,and the overthrow was 
followed by a ilestructivc fire in the bai^aar. The wooden shops and booths 
to the number of 1,314 were, however, preserved, ami the Pashas' Koimk 
of the same material also stood the shock and wa.s turned into a hospital for 
the woinuleJ. Amongst the signal losses now suffered wa,s the destruction 
of the old vauhetl entrance to the inner City—the Voltone of Venetian 
Candia—the Orthodox Metropolitan Church of St, Titus {the Veair Ujami) 
which had survived all previous catastrophes, and at the same dine 
tlie Roman Catholic Cathedral of San Francesco on the East bastion. 'Phe 
walls of this were two metres thick, with still more massive tbuiulations, and 

' * Aedtrs ron aliter (notac sunt :ic soknt of (‘andia ('O tiju /Sj 6 , 

com mot is maris fltictibus n^iiari iiaves, ncqiie Ap. 27^ I Ic ^jointed out in reference to 

stiliim vb:ic sunt nutare In Ldus Kifd velut sLiltu ii the tiani^erous character of the constmc- 
quodam concuti . . Letter of llieronyiiuis don of the nnw xMuseum hulldin^ Candia, 
1 SoEiatLss^ CVt/ji bSrtmjp pp, 40S, 4t>^. made, wiiliout any regard lo local con- 

’ Nikolacus Slavrakis, who describes rhSii ditbns (or indeed to sdenlU’ic rci[uiremC!nts\ 
earthquake in his (1S90), with heavy iron beams lo its roof and of 

p. 109, had wSinesficd it as a hoy of 1 o and had cJtocssivc beigin. A future Curator, he added^ 
himself been seriously injured. A good general mighi be set tlic ta^k of rc-excavating the 
account of this earthquake and its effects doubly destroyed remains of ibe precious relics 
wiF tiiveii by Pr. Xanthudide^ In the Sta of ttie Minoan Palaces from bcncHidi ruins. 


the tleejj fissures mid huge blocks scatter eel over a distance of more than aoo 
metres must have afforded a close parallel to the simitar evidences of 
a colossal overthrow tliat excavation has revealed along the front and angles 
of the Mmoaii Palace of Iviiossos towards the Southern steep. 

The ininiediale neighbourhood of Caiitlia up to the North-Western foot¬ 
hills of Mount Ida and to the borders of the Pedeaila province in the other 
direction was also severely stricken. In tlie .small village of Vouies, where 
there ivere 42 deaths, no w'alls remained standing above a metre in height, 
1 he path of destriicdoii continued farther along tlie Northern section of the 
Island to its extreme Rastern district. 'I’he centre of seismic violence hatl 
propagated itself, indeed, as if along a crack in the Earth’s crust, by a line 
running almost directly from West to East, The first of a series of severe 
shocks was felt at Malta at 2.11 a.m,, reaching Candia ig mlnLites later. 
Prom Eastern Crete tlie desolating course of the earthquake passed through 
the intermerliate islands of Kasosand Karpathos to Rhodes, the city of which 
ivas struck at 2,50 a,ni. w ith disastrous effects on the castle, towers, mosques, 
anti houses. In the Greek quarter only two out of about a thousand houses 
remained intact, while many of the Inhabitants were burled in the ruins. 
At the same time a seismic offshoot running South-East affected the Nile 
V’alley, and some nunarets and houses fell at Cairo and Alexandria. 

'1 w'o outstanding features in this tale of catastrophe specially concern 
our present subject. Great as was the devastation at Rhodes, and else¬ 
where. it was at Candia that the earthquake attained its maximum power of 
destruction. On the other hand, in volcatnc Santorlti, lying ouh' about So 
miles North, which might have been expectc^l to be a centre of disLiirbance 
had the origin been of a volcanic nature, nothing more than a feeble shock 
was experienced, followed by a slight oscillation. 

During the last five centuries, of which we have some historic rectird, 
the Candta tlisCdct has been stricken, according to a rough calculation, well 
known to the inhabitants, by two serious earthquakes in every hundred 
years. As the last of these occurred in JS56, another catastro[)he seemed 
overdue, and indeed some premonitory shocks connected with the same 
epicentre liatl occurred at isitervais during the years succeeding the slight 
earthquake of April 1921. 

Personal Experiences of Earthquake of 1926. 

Uccupictl as I largely was In the Spring of 1926 with tracing seismic 
action in the phenomena presented by the ancient remains at Knossos, the 
imminence of a fresh convulsion bad become to me a kind of obsession, 
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wlicii on June 26 of tlint year, at 9-45 eveuiiijj of a. calm, warm day, the 

shocks bei^aii.' 

They caught me reading on my bed in a basement room of the head¬ 
quarters house the Villa Ariadne—^aiid, trusting to the e:;ceptioiial strength 
of the fabric, I decided to see the earihquake through from within. Per- 
ha[js I liad hardly realized the full awcsomcness of the experience, though 
my confidence in the strength of the biillilmg proved juslified, since it did 
not suffer more than sliglit cracks, liut it creaked and groaned, licaved. and 
rocked from side to side, as if the whole must collapse. Small objects were 
thrown about, and a pail, full of water, was nearly splashed empty. The 
movement, which recalled to me a ship in a storm—as it had to the\''enetiaii 
Duke in 150S—though it was of only a minute and a fpiarter's duration, 
alrciid) began to produce on me the stiinc eftecl ol sickitess as a rough sea, A 
dull sound rose from the ground like the multled roar of an angry bull: our 
single bell rang, while, through the open window-, came the more distant 
jangling of the chimes of Candia Cathedral, the belfreys as well as the dome 
and cupolas of wlikh were badly damaged. As the tpilckly repeated shocks 
protlnced tlictr ctnniilative effects, the crashing of the roofs of two small 
houses outside die garden gate made itself audible, mingled with women's 
shrieks and the cries of some small chiklrcn, who, however, were happily 
rescued. Some guests, who were upstairs or on the roof, had made their 
way out the lower terrace—-on which a round stone table with a thick 
Kotnan [ledestal was executing a /<t.f ami thence to tlie open, between 
tree.s so \'iolenily swayed that it looketl as If they must fall. ^leanwhlle, 
a dark mist of dust, lifted iqnvards by a sudden draught of air, rose sky- 
higli, so as almost entirely to eclipse the full moon, Iioiise lights retlected 
on this cloud bank giving the appearance of a contkgration wrapped 
round with smoke. 

Not only did the licad-cpiarters house resist the shocks well, but thanks 
largely to the ferro-concretc of the floors, very little damage was done to the 
works of reconstitution in the upper stories of the Palace. The upper part of a 
masonry pillar of recent construction which was moved bodily several centi¬ 
metres tk<e Souih supplied, indee(.l,a gootl tnde.\ of tile pres-alent direction from 
which the waves of disturbance came. In neighbouring villages, however— 
especially those on declivities-—the desiruction was great. The photograph 

^ An aetDUOt of my experiences was pub- Candia and in the jturrounding counlt^b 
lished in T/jf TtmiS of Sept. 30, On Lliiding an estimate of the damage wrought 

June 28 I had already sent them a short in ibe ^[uscu^n. 
report E>f the cffectsi of the earthquake at 



West of CatuUa whidi hail also siifrereil so much from the earthquake of 
seventy years ago—gives a good idcxa of the havoc wrought. In the town of viiin^'w. 
Candia itself the damage was 
proj>ortioiiatc'l3' less anti not 



moi e titan fifty' houses coiikl 
be clescriliod as acuiiilly re- 
dticeil to nuns, ihongli two 
or three Inittilred suffered 
partial destniction, and many 
more were left in a dangerous 
comlition from the rifts In 
their walls. 


As on former occasion.s, 
almost the whole population, 
indudiiig crowds of wailing 
women, ponred out of the city 
gates and continneil for weeks 
to eamj) In the open as Itcst 
they could. I lapplly. owing 
to the early hour atul the 
Isright mootiltght. the in¬ 
habitants were almost all 
up atul about, and the casu¬ 
alties were therefore very' 
slight. 
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The fabric of the Cretan 


Museum, containing the iirincipal objects derived from the ericavations at baiitiige 
Knossos and elsewhere—which in spite of the protests of the local Ephors 
had been built without any reference to the local conditions—stiffered con¬ 
siderable injury. Some of the smaller reltc.s, such as the beautiful little 
coloured reltel known as the 'Jewel hrcsoi>’,‘ were completely'puivcrizeil, 
but, considering the amount of debris that was precipitated from the roof and 
ceilings, the damage done to the contents was almost miraculously small.'* 

P. 0 / .1/., i, PI I. 525, 5*6, and Hg. 36S ; large fresen pantl from Hagij 'J'rijdji ( itsedf 
set? also p, 3(1, big. j? 31 , a giiod deal liunw). 'J'bt; faTenci; figures of 

’ J'he ■ Saffron Gatherer Fresco ' (7^, o/Af., the Siufce GodtleSii nnd her Volaty had l;n;e[i 
i, p, 265 and (.ofiiatcd I'tate 1\), "'liicli i^'as siritply tirokeii in ludf and were easily jiiit 
broken up, ran he put to'^ellier again, as also a logcllier. 
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ti 8 DliSTRUCTlOKS Ol' PALACE BY EARTHQUAKES 

Most of tbifi breakages were toiincl capable of being repaired, and a fortunate 
result of the catasirojjhc has been that It has stirred tlie Go\'ernment at 
Athens to build a gallery constnicted as far as possible to be earthquake 
pi’oof. 

Course and Range of Earthquake of igaS. 

The course and the range of the earthquake of 1906 seem to have almost 
exactly corresponded u’ith that of [S56, as well as with the lesser shocks 
expeneitced in 1933 and the following }'ears. It extended across the 
Central Mediterranean basin from Malta and Sotuliern Italy to Rhodes, 
where It was severely felt. 'Fhe records taken at the Athens Observatort', 
supplemented by reports from various Aegean stations, pointed to an 
epicentre 26-5“ East. 35-8'’ N-, the distance from Athens being as in the 
former cases 2S0 kilometres—about half-way, that Is. between Santorin and 
(jrcle—and the depth about 3,000 metres. As in the case of the earthquake 
of 1S56, the disturbance also extended to Lower Egypt, and, though less 
intense on this side, provoked a panic among the Inhabttaitts at Alexandria, 
Cairo. Port Said, and other places.^ A slight offshoot of the seismic 
movement was also, as on other occasions, noted along tlie Western part of 
the Morea and of Northern Greece to Corfu. 

Constant Liability of Knossos District to Earthquake Shocks explains 
Successive Destructions of Palace, 

The evidence of the great earthquake of 1S56 aittl of that which has 
recently occurred, as well as the information, so lar as it has been possible^ 
to collect it. regarding intermediate disturbances, points to the extension ol 
the disturbance along a line running from Malta aiul Southern Italy to Crete 
and Rhodes, with radiations to Western Greece and Lower Egypt. A zoiie 
of instability in the Earth’s crust seems to run along the McxHterranean basin 
in connexion with this Aegean centre, and. If we ntay regard this as a more 
or less fixed condition through recent geological times, it would follow that 
Minoan Crete had been suljjcct to precisely the same recurrent seismic 
catastrophes as have convulsed It in classical, medieval, and modern tintes. 
Hut the archaeological of this is \er\' in:pcirtant. When, in the 

»renl Palace of Knossos, we find evidence of a series of overthrows, some 

' According to Uf Timrs Uortespondent ni sufficiently severe to put ttiu seismograph at 
Caitii (June 27, 192O) the earthquake iiceiirrH.'d Itelwan Obsett'atory out of action. In the 
there at 9 hrs. 48 min. ^7 secs.—slightly case of the rS56 earthquake minarets were 
later, that is, than in Crete, ‘Itie shock was overthrown in Cairo. 
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of tliciii on n sc^lc chat could hardly be the work of fnaii, there seems real 
reason for tracing the cause to tlie same .sei-smic agencies that we have 
certainty to deal with in the case described above. 

In the present case the Cretan region principally affected centres in the 
district in which Cantlia aiul the site of the ancient Knossos lie. South of 
the watershed, where PJiacstos and Gortyna arc situated, very slight shocks 
were percefjtiblc, and the villagers on that side have the saying ‘ Ida 
protects us On the Northern Coast, again, West of the spurs of Ida, very 
little movement was felt either at Kethyinnos or at Canon. It would api»ear 
that the superficial strata in these directions are less adaptetl for the trans¬ 
mission of seismic shocks from below. I his, too, is a permanent con¬ 
dition, and IS confirmed, as already noted, by the far greater relativ’c prti- 
servation of Venetian monuments in both these Western towns. That in 
certain cases the severity of cartliquake shocks has extended over the 
whole Island is clear. It looks. Jor instance, as if a great overthrow, due Knossos 
to the same cause, had befallen Phaestos, .South of the watershed, as well 
as Knossos, to the North, about the end of the Second ISIiddle Minoan 
1 eriod.^ But the balance ofdestruction clearly inclines to the Northern district uian 
of Central Crete. There arc, as has been shown in the preceding Section. 
cnmulative inilications that the Palace of Knossos, rebuilt at the beginning of 
the Third Middle Minoan Period after the cauistroplie above referred to, 
was to a great extent dcstroyeii by a great earthquake towards the close of 
that epoch. On die other hand, the Palace at I’haestos, which ivas aLso 
rcliuilt at ap|iroximateIy the same date, maintained Its structural continuity 
well into the P Irst Late Minoan l^eriod. '1 he e.xcepdonally graiuiiose features 
that It presents are indeed largely due to this immunity from the inter¬ 
mediate destruction. 

According to the medieval and modern records, nine sj>ecially destructive impor- 
carllKjiiakes took place in Crete iu six ceimiries and a Iialf.* Phat space of Si? 
lime almost exactly corresponds with the duration of the great Minoan 
Palace in its successive phases, and we are almost homul to infer that die 
same natural forces must largely account for the signs of ruin that here 
mark successive stages of the building. The theoretic probabilities, great as 
they are, inighl not in themselves have justified their practical application. 

But when we find, as in the cases already mentioned, a series of |jhcnomena 
pointing the same way and including direct proofs of seismic action, it 
becomes clear tltai dtis element must be taken into much greater account in 


^ See 0 / t, p, 158. and pp. 299, 315, 316. 


* Sec above, |». 313. 
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the hislory of the archaeological retiiaiixs on thU site than might lo/i 

have been assiimcdn 

The <is*klence now liefore lis may, indeeti, be taken to justify the con¬ 
clusion that |>rol>ablv hi all cases the chief breaks In continuity visible In the 
building were less dvse to the work of Man than to the repeated devastations 
wrought by these cataclysmic forces of Nature, here always latent* 1 he 
cutting short after apparently h very brief Interval—of the protopalatial 
phase Which synchronizes with tlte I I ace of Malha maybe one ol ihese 
phenomena. It is In any case difficulc to attribute to purely hnman 
agency the colossal overtlirow that at Knossos cut short the succeeding stage 
of the l^ilace ahont the end of the Second Middle Mmoan l^eriodp and this 
Itself was j>receded by a minor dislocation that there marks tlie close of the 
M. M. 1! it ceramic style, and secured the earthing under ol its exgnisitc egg¬ 
shell wared Sufficient evitlence has been given above of another major catas- 
trophe-cloarlv die result of a great eardiquakc^that occurred during the 
terminal phase of M. M. HI. and In this case again it was preceded by 
a lesser but still uelbmarked disturbance, to which is due the stratifying of 
earlii!r remains of this Period, well illustrated by a series ot M- 11 Hi 
deposits, in cl ml iiiij those of the Xorihem Lustrjl Uastn ami Initiatorv Ateii. 

I he many evirknees, especially in the Town area of Knossos. ol widespread 
rnln supplied liy stratified deposits containing pottery of the mature L. ^T_J tr 
class sutigcsi the results of similar seismic catastrophe. How far the final 
overthrow of the Palace at Knossos. at least as a residence of Priest^Kings, 
may have hetrti due to the same physical causes, is itself a fair subject ior 
spccnlalioti." It may be observed that at Catitlla and elsewhere the ruin 
that an earthtpiaki: has wrought has been tollowed at times by a it e con 


flag ratio a. 

' I'or llw straiiliratioa t>f the Uojwl Potter}’ 
Storvs see/', i>f -I/., i, pp- *401 * 4 *- 
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It must be understotKi that these dales are 
approsiniatc and provisimiid. 


POLITICAL EFFECTS OF EARTHQUAKES 


-Nor can the possibility b. ignored that llinse great natural convulsions 
had political eonsetiuences. and that they may liave been productive of 
the npriamg of depressed elements in the popnlalbn, or of a change of T-Ss. 
dynasty. An actual ejcatnple, indeed, of such a result is sutiplicd hv the 
records of a great earthquake tliat took place in 1.^04, in the early davs of 
V enetian dominion, the violence of which was such that it destroyed a great 
part of the city walk It was followed by an insurrectionary movement 
among the subject Greek' population of the Island, which ivas checked, how- 
ever, by the prudent counsels ot Alexios CaiergosJ 

Ihc settlement of poorer tlenirens in the remains of the Great I'alace 
at Knossos, when it had ceased to he a residence of the Priest-Rings, and in 
particiiJar the i>arcelling out of lim large hall of the Little Palace into small 
compartments had long since suggested to me a possible connexion between 
the crowning cafistrophe on tlie site and an iti3iiq;;ent movement among the 
common peo]>Ie. Such phenomena. Indeed, as the intrusion into a sanctuary 
of the Little alacc of grotesque fetish forms, due to natural concretions, in 
place of the beautiful faience figurines of the refined Palace cult, sulficiently 
attest the coming to the fore of more primitive elements in the popidatioti. 

In \'iew, however, of the cumulative evidence of seismic agencies on the site 
It seems probable that such .^n uprising was rather the sequel than the cause 
ol the destriictioo of the Palace. 

Did the wholesale havoc wrought by eariljquakes—again and a^ain Impulse 
repeated at intervals of not more than one or two generations throughout 
a large part ol Minoan Crete—provoke desertion and emigration? This 
tendency, indeed. Is also historically illustrated on the occasion of the great 
earthquake at Candia of J50S, the first prc-occupalion of the Venetian Duke 
being to prevent the inhabitants from deserting the city,® It might even 
be suggested tliat the feeling of insecurity thus induced, cncoiirageil tiie 
process of overseas conquest which led to the wholesale colonization of 
Miifiiland Greece* bs' nieti of Mrnpan ,stock. 

In any case, the personal records of the earthquakes tliat have devas- E*pcri- 
tated Candia and the region round in later days throw a real light on the 
similar catastrophes, long slirouded in the Night of Time, that had erstwhile '‘t 

CiindiiL 


' Cn/ii p, J06, So, too, nhifz the 

sevet^ eaTthqiiake iii RajzLsa in 1667 the sur¬ 
rounding peai^ants [* Morlflcchi^) tlirew the 
control of their masters und plundered the 
ruined city* 

* Letter of Clirolamo Donato, I3ukc of 

M. 


Crete, to Pietro ConUmni (June, i^aB) in 
N. C(^rfie/£i^, CivM ii, p, 41 ^ Nihil 

in nobis pmetermittitur: sed nunc in primiir 
utile est coniinere fiuomni fieri posset civi- 
tateni in civitate^ hoc eiit ne urbs desenatur/ 
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(.rMinoan Mliioan Goddess^ wreathed with snakes as Lady of the Uiulerworld, 

that her votaries natii rally turned for protection against the petulaiU outbreaks 
of the infernal I'ower. Tlie passage in the Latin Litany that prays for deliver¬ 
ance‘front the scourge of earllupiakes * may well be a much more ancient in¬ 
heritance in die Mediterranean regions.- Much, indeed, of the Mtnoan 
worship had a markedly chihonian character. Certain exceptional features, 
moreover, of l^tlnoan religious arcliilecture seem to be best explained by the 
S»nli«n constant need of propitiating the powers below. The sunken ‘ Lustral Basins , 
Luitrai jjt tjmes approached by a double Hight of descending steps, like that to the 
^orth■^^'est of the Palace (Fig. 1-^4 at end of Section), and used, not for 
t-'»yp‘s* holding water, bivt for some ritual anointing, show a very clear terrestrial 
retatlon, Ei'cii more significant, perhaps, are the Pillar Crypts, I he massive 
central pillars of these—out of all proportion to the stjse of the chambers—arc 
only in a minor degree structurally needed as supports to ritual columnsabove. 

To the examples of tbese already described belonging to the Palace of 
Knossos and the surrounding bouses may now be added a similar crypt 
with even more massive pillars brought to light In the recently excavated 
West Wing of the Palace at Mallia^ (Fig, iSrS), The blocks of one pillar 
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befallen the Palace and Town of Minoan Knossos. Experiences such as 
those of the Venetian Duke of Candia 011 the occasion of the earthipiake 
of 150S may well have been shared iliree thousand years earlier by a 
Minoan Priest-King, escaping in the same way from his criimbling palace. 
A like overthrow on the Adriatic side suggests. Indeed, more tragic 
eventualities. In the great earthquake that befell Raguaa in 1667, the fall 
of the upper part of the Palazzo Rettorlle overwhelmed not only the Rector 
of the Republic himself but about a third of llie Senate, then assembling 
there for a meeting^ 

The symbols ol protection ofl'cred by Keligion in the one case, the 
bearing aloft of icons taken from the church walls, the elevation of the Host, 
the voivs to a pariicular Saint or Holy Mother, had doubtless tound their 

r.,l^ rtii rliP oee,i.iioii of similar catastrophes. It was to 






^ V\ AL Ap^>endknip jVofhtf 
S/oriit e Lri/mifura i (Kag^sa, 

1S02), p. 321 stqq. 

* It is :i cuHotis comtiicntairy on the dif¬ 
ference in [diystcal condi Lions of ihc Briiislt 
IdandH and their Ejencnil inimunlty fronii 
tNirLlu|ij:ikes that {m noted by I’liihef RtHiald 
Knox, Eveftin^^ ^ept. 7, 1926: 


ihe passaise in the Ladti 
Litatiy. tt fiAfra iiifS DemitK, 

was cm out Ijy the Reformerx from the Eng¬ 
lish Liumy of the E'raycr Hoiik, while the 
api>eal^ for delivtranee from plague und famine 
ntui other ills were maintained. 

* The pillar room here wa.^ partly tscavalcd 
by Dr, Joseph Hai/idakis, the Cretan Ephor, 


SUNKEN LUSTRAT. HASIXS AND IMLLAR 
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are inclsefl witli the doiible-aNe sign, tliose of tlie oilier with the irkictu. The 
recurrence liere, as in ihe former instances mentioiicfl. of the tIoiible-aMe sign 
again marks the connexions with tlie Central Ikilace Cult of Knossos. other- 
'itise illiistraictl by the appearance beside the pillars of the pyramidal stone 
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sockets for the sacred weapon,' Of great significanee, moreover, was a late 
example of a small leaden image of the Snake Goddess herself, Jbiind in the 
SAV. Pillar Crypt of the Little Palace. (See p. 540. I'lg. :U4. below.) 

These I illar Crypts seem to have been in all cases witulowless and 
dark, aiul were lit by lamps, of vihich a fme specimen in red gypsum was 

antJ rumijlcied hy tliff Fmndi Mission. 1 % “ /'. i, ,,p. 427, 42S, a„(| pig. 3117, a 

1 «3 b due to n |)|iotoxrai>li kindly sujipliVfi (>y pj-nmidal asu-sf-md wns also found by the pillar 
Monsieur !■ . CliapoiJthtcr. jiiihe South House (see below, p. 389, l-'ig, 223 ), 
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SACRIFICE OF BULLS 


foimcl til that belonging to the South-East 1 louse. The pillar room in that 
case was in comtnu meat ion with a natural swaltovi-hole in the soft roclv, 
leading down to an arLificial cave. 

In these massive pillars, standing in the middle of dark, mysterious 
chambers, themselves of small dimensions, associated with the special 
emblem of Minoan tliviiiity and ivith the Goddess herself in her infernal 
cult of guise, may wc not rccogni/e a natural outcome of the old Cretan Religion, 

SdJ*® which had its origin in the constant need of warding off the danger from 
lifhe^ below in this earthquake-atrichen land ? I he baetylic Pillars of the 
House' into which the Goddess herself, when approached by due invocations 
and offerings, could infuse her spiritual being, were surely dedicated to Iier in 
her special quality of * Stablisher 

Samtice That the sacrifice of bulls entered into this form of worship is made 

df hulls. pj, several indications. Wc have seen that in the room of the 

M.\L III house, tlankingthat actually overwhelmed by blocks flung from 
the I'aUce wall, tripod altars and the heads of sacrificed oxen had been 
placed on tlie floor previous to the ceremonial filling in of the ruineti 
honiestead. The connexion of bull sacrifice with the diviniti’ of the Double 
Axes seems itself to be established b^' the scene of worship depicted on the 
llagia Triada sarcophagus. I here the red libations poured between the 
double axes find their complement in the votary bearing the small figure of 
a Imll, in the characteristic flying gallop ol the animals that course round the 
ring in ihc sacred shows. On the other hand, some remarkable features 
obscrv'able in the w ell-preserved Pillar Crypt of the Royal Villa ^ seem to be 
best exiilained by animal sacrifice on the floor of the chamber. 

The The delight of the Earth-shaker in bulls, referred to in the Homeric 

SakwM passage,** maj' itself find a reasonable explanation in the widespread idea 
a bull in which recurs in the folk-lore of many peoples, that earthquakes are produced 
by some huge beast beneath the Earth. Sometimes, as in Japan, it is a 
monstrous fish, sometimes an elephant or other animal of prodigious size, hut, 
amongst all of these, the bull Is the most natural agent. According to the 
Moslems of Tashkend,® Almighty God set to support the Earth a bull of such 
monstrou.s size that from his head to the end of his tall ivas five hundred 
vears* iourney. and the space between his tw’o horns another two hundred. 
The bull, thus heavily laden, prompted by the Devil, shook Ills head and tried 
to throw the Earth off him with his horns. Thereat, a midge was sent to sting 

» See below, p. 4o& wqq- and I’lg, 2 ‘io. of which a translation is given in ihe 
1 >£X, V. 403 seqq. izAn/r fli*- Ethuoiog^t < Bed in, iSgj), |)p. 537, 

’ Sec an extract From a Tashkend paper 53S. 


THE EARTH-SHAKING BULL IN FOLK-LORE 




him III the nostril, and he set up a mighty bellowing, so that he is known 
unto this day as ‘ tlie bellower 

To one who has experienced the tossing and listened to the mu filed 
roaring from belotv, this ix>|>ular explanation of earthquahes seems natural 
enough, and it may wi ll have aflected the primitive religion of Minoaii 
Crete, 



Fig. I8k Suxsf.x Lvstrai, Basix or the North-West Palace Arba. 
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^47 - South-East Palace Angli; ANti Adjacent Shrine of the 

Douule Axes. 

S/aircast' cf S,E. Paiact An^le; C&tium-baus and Cattraf WaP; 
Cemiint'paved Li^ht-area^Mhioaii TarAZza/ Ex^ra beneath Landing; 
Approach to S,E, Stain /rom South Corridor • Kaistng and reconstiiitiing 
of fallal strnciurt'S: S.Ii, Palace Angle left derelict after Eartlnjnake; 
' Ilisula' A^ortk of it^ contiiiitonsly occupied; '‘Corridor of Sioord Tablets'; 
Jt’.A*. Lust ml Basin; Shrine of the Double Axes; O^ertory vessels hi sur¬ 
rounding area; Survival of Old Palace Cult; Earlier relics found in 
collapsed cavity—high relief of Lion in painted stucco; Lion Ouardiatts of 
A/inoan Goddess, later identified ivifh Rhea ; Tripod altars of earlier Cult ; 
Socketed base of Double Axe; Later Shrine preserves earlier tradition—its 
SHCcesdvt floor-levels ; The ‘ Rcoccupatian' Shrine of I he Double Axes ; A liar 
ledge with Cull objects: ''Dove Goddess' and male votary; The two lland^ 
maidens of the Goddess — KOTPAl'; Parallel examples on sicinct types; 
Eemale image of crude primitive type ; Shrine of the Double Axes revival of old 
Palace Cult; Later Cult of Spring-Chamber compared; Goddess in hut-urn 
I here, Sub-AIinoan ; Prolo-Gcometric Stage of Spring-Chamber not found in 
Doable Axe Shrine; Submergeuce of Shrine marks sudden end of ' Re- 
occupation '; IVas it due to Mainland incursion ? Discovery of leaden sling 
bullets among votive relics ; Prototypes of Greek spccimc ns from Knossos ; No 
evidence of Miuoan use of Slings ; iVcrc the bullets shot by Achaean marauders ? 
Period of Sea Raids—precedes Comjuesl. 

I'liE rcctanjjitlar space forming ihe South-East Palace Angle hai! been 
Jong recognuecl as the alinoat inevitable site of a staircase eveiittiully 
supplying access to the upper Jialls of the DoEiiesttc Quarter from tlie 
Southern approaches to the building. The Western extension of the South 
Corridor formed a natural link of conncNloii both wiili the South Porch and 
vith the other more important entrance that tve now know to have existed at 
the South-West corner of the Palace and to which tlie Stepped Portico let!. 

The evident traces of a more or less central wall-line within this 
rectangular area itself suggestetl the former existence of a staircase with two 
flights within itd Put the clear evidence that has since acciimulnted as the 

' This indeed is suggested in the Diagrantmatic Plan of the Faince, P. of . 1 /., i, facing 
p. S03. 


STAIRCASE AND LIGHT-AREA OF S.E. PALACE ANGLE .^27 


F^BSLES; 

ume'pla^r 


result of the very complete overhauling of the. striictiim! remains shows that 
there was in fact only one lliglit of stairs occupying tlte left wing of the 
enclosure, the space South of this having licen certatnl}' a light-area, with 
the usual cement paving of such open spaces. 

To be able to explore the subterranean \'ault below, it hail been found 
necessary, as already stated, to raise and temporarily remove, in the order 

in which they lay, the stmkeit blocks of the central 
wall-line within this structural enclosure. Two 
interesting new facts thus emerged, llnder a 
fallen gypsum block at the W^est end of this line 
a limeacone column - base came to light, while 
another similar base was found itear the wall at its 
East extremity. Forming the farther end of ibis 
central wall was a massive limestone block* linely 
incised with two small cruciform signs, and the fact 
that the outer end of this block was cut at right 
angles to its face, and not splayed back, sluiwed 
that it had formed an exterior angle. .Another 
block prescitLed a gate sign, Hiiely incised like 
tlie crosses, and the style of tlie.se marks—-so 
strongly contrasting with the large deeply cut 
examples on the base-blocks of the outer walls of 
this area^—leads to the conclu.sion ihat the stair- 
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... ™ ^ _ case of which these elcnTCiits have been nrescrvetl 

i' IC. 1 Two bECTlOiVS. ^ # 1 / ^ f + 

Section A of Cement ("1 was not earlier than the Third Middle Mmoan 
I'loor of LtGiir- Period. 

AkKAj S/K. A-NOLFL SELl lOJi B * 

OF Roof Tkkk.^ci:. ^ he good limestone construction on the 

outer side of this central wall section was 
itself an itullcatioii that an oi>en space had separated it from the 
exterior South wait That there was here a light area was conclusively 
shown by the discover)- among the sunken remains on this side of the 
central line of structures of masses of the kind of concrete material known 
to the Cretans as which was used for covcrhig stich spaces* The 

cement used for pavements, of wliich a section from tills area Is given In 
Fig* Ap is distinguished from that used for roof terraces by the absence 
of a foundation, formed of a particular kind of impermeable clay, found 
necessary In the latter case. It will be seen that there was here an upper 

* The block was 1-89 nielre^! long by 70 crn. * The Kune word as ihe Isalian Urraczif, 
high and ;□ cm. deep. Ironi which the English /irratr is derivctl 
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coating, somewhat over a centimetre thick, of lime plaster with small pebbles 
eml>edded in its surface, while below was a thicker layer of red earth, snclt 
as that extracted from the subterranean pit. Beside this is placed for com¬ 
parison a to pical section {Fig. 185 , f:) of roof-terrace cement taken from one 
of the contemporary submerged houses. In this case, it will be seen, there 
is the same sticcessioa of i>ebbled lime-plaster and red earth above, but backed 
l>elow bv a layer of a blue-black clay 2 centimetres thick. This dav, known as 
Afjr/iSa. which crops itjj oil the opposite liill-sides East and South of the 
Palace and is common in many Cretan localities, is still in great request 
tlirougliout tlie Island for the flat roofs of houses, owing to its Impermeable 
quality,^ 

'I’aken in coniiexioti with the discover}' of a gypsum stair-block at ilie 
We,st end of the corresponding ' wall-section * on the left side of two parts of 
one or more gypsum steps, there could be no remaining doubt that the central 
wall-line had supiX)rted aflight of stairs running up East, and which received 
its light from tlte open paved area that bordered it on the South. The 
preserved remains indicated steps with a tread of 1 6 cm. and ihc same rise, 
giving sixteen steps to the landing. As this landing was t*8o metres below 
the toiirth landing of the Grand Staircase of the Domestic Quarter, eleven 
further steps were necessary to reach that level. 

1 he discovery of the column-base between the West end of the 
Northern staircase wall and the exterior line on that side and of another 
by tile Eastern outer w'all gave a good rvanant for a restoration of the 
verj’ elegant system shown in the Plan, Fig. iSii, and the photographic Fig. 
187 . A column stood in the middle of the entrance to the light-well, and 
another in a S}'nimetrical position at the opening of a small alcove or t'Xi'dra 
under the landing, very' probably provided with stone benches. The height 
of the landing, 2-56 m., would have given sufficient headway into this. 

The entrance lobby of the South-East Staircase area is 1-20 m. below 
the level of the Western extension of the South Corridor, and must have 
been approached on that side by eight descending steps. Us doorway has 
not been preserved, liut on the North side of the staircase lobby the central 
jamb has rcmainetl iti st 7 u of a double doorway communicating with the 
ground floor of the section of the hiiilding bej oiid. 

The reseltiug, in the original position from which they had sunk, of the 
staircase blocks that had been temporarily removed, and at the same time 
providing a secure basis both for tlvese and for the adjoining structures, 
including the massive South Wall, was one of the most difficult and laborious 
* It is also used by the modern Cretan piittcrs for their pottery' blended with red earth. 
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tasks encoitivtercd In the wholt: history of the Excavation. Yet drastic 
c«nstuui' measures had, here to be taken since, oniitg to the opening out of the 
f"nw collapsetl cavity, the still intact wall that stipportetl the Northern border of 

ttnic* tiie adioiniiier including its Liistral Ikisin, showed signs of giving 

turcs. - ^ 



Fir,, lS7p Sr.vik^ ASi> [jHpKt ^ht.A oi Sovru-liAsr Falac k AN'trLK : hestorfd* 

way. 'l ]w. first attempt was not st^ccc^^i5:ful, and it was only by biiilJIng up 
strongly cemented piers and waU-foiindaiioiis from the rock floor of the 
collapsed vault, in places some 25 feet below, that, whh all the resources of 
rc‘inforced concrete, stability was at last achievcLi. 

The overthrow of this angle of the building had been so complete, and 
llie subsidence of its remainSp owing to the ciiistence of the abyss beloiv. 
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was 50 til reate mug that it is clear that no atteatiJt was made to restore it in 
the ensiling c|joc1i, great m were the building activides of that time. J’lie 
itmits of the L. M. t Palace were here contracted, as along so much of its 
Southern boriIf;r. 

1 he seismic ov^erthrsov that liaU so elYectually cut short the existence 
of the South-East Staircase area had not aftccted the aiijoiiung Palace 
fiisu/tit Norih of it to the same extent Fhe cutting in the hill^ide—from 
this i»int gradually increasing hi depth—had here, as throughout the 
Domestic Quarter bejoiiif done much to hold up the adjacent structurcs. 
Thcarea immediately beyond this to the Norths containing the “ Maga^fiiicsof 
the Lily Vlases"* had indeed been filkd in to support a staircase running 
down the East Slope fron^ the Central CoiirL But in the sectEon to vvhicli 
the double door from the S.E- Staircase lobby gave entrance, liabitadon 
seems^ at least during die earliest phase of the Late Mtnoan Purioth have 
gone on at the same level. On or near the flu<>r-levcl of the adjoining 
Corridor pottery occurred of tlvat epoch, including a high-spouteil eivc-r with 
typical spiraliform decoration like that of a "rhyton^ found In the Second 
Shaft Gra\'e at Mvceiiaed Ac the same time the discovery at a somewhat 
higher level, and apparenlly fallen from an upiicr Chamber^ of day seals 
inscribed in the Linear Scripc li and of a series of couicmporarv cablets w ith 
pictorial figures of swords, shows ihat this Corridor was open down to the 
end of the Patace Period." From these hnds it has received the name of 
' Corridor tjf die Sword 1 ablets". 

The striictural arraEigemcnts of the ^1. Ill Palace seem Indeed to 
have been preserved tbronghoiit this section, including In it.s South-East 
corner the remains of a small Liistral Basin. 2*20 by 2 metres Hquare, liEied 
and i^ived as usual with gyi>sum slabs. Five steps led down to it. llankcd 
by a short balustrade, and wnthin it was found wluit seems to have been 
a chiy oil-llask for some form of ritual anointment of much the same shape 
and coarse fabric as those that came to light in tlie large Lustral Basin to 
the Niwth c)f the Palace^^ aEid, again^. in that of the South 1 louse.^ 

^ See A. E,, A'fi^sfaSf rgos, p. 5^5, the parallelism of ihe script on these and ihe 

" Pn'jm ihc !eaf-sh.i|xd (inm of some of [he clay I do uol think dial Ehits suggestion 

blades^ I waa leil {SrfpM .1/i^ p. 55, Fig* 50) can be ina intained- 
touiEikethe sit^esdaiuhiit these tiiblets might /* ^J/„ p. 407, Fig, 2S>2, 

have belonged to a distinctly later time than * See bciow-v p, 
the clo!^ of the Palace Period* In riew of 
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Survival of Old Palace Cult of the Double Axes. 

But a discovery made iu a little chamber at the Nortli-W'est angle of 
this Instdn of the building, though comiected with a later period, has 
supplied a much more complete illustratloo of the religion, of the spot. 
Here, above a defUJsit of from 25 to 30 centimetres that separated it from 
the original M.M. Ill floor-level, were uncovered during the excavations of 
! 902 ’ the nndisturbcil remains of the small ' Shrine of the Double Axes , 
with its cult objects and ritual fiiniitnre practically complete, belonging to 
the time—L, M, 111 1 *—^ivheii the Great Palace had been partially reoccupied 
b\' later squatters, 

Tlie popularity of this centre of worship at that time is illustrated by the 
abundant deposits of offertory cups of the low ‘champagne glass' type and 
other contemporary^ vessels ihroughout the whole of the surrounding area, 
extending In one direction as far as the Southern borders and staircase of 
the Queen's Megaton and over the neighbouring Knfn'tTay, Numbers 
of these, as we have seen, had also made their way into the subterranean 
vault describeil above, while others occurred in a superficial stratum above 
the neigliboiiring submerged ^I.l\l, III houses. 

Details of the ‘Shrine of the Double Axes', given below, aftord 
evidence that we have here a late illustration of a cult that goes back to 
the earliest stage of the l^alace-Sancuiary itself, and in fact forms its central 
llieme. Certain objects found 011 the Northern borders of the neigh!jouring 
vanll have now confirmed the presumption that the later shrine represents 
the local survival of a similar form of cult that already had had a habitat in 
this I’alace iusf//ti from its Middle Mlnoan stage. It was one, indeed, of 
a series of such cult centres, of which we have traces in several quarters 
of the Palace—in the Domestic Quarter, for instance, by tlie South IVo- 
pj'lacum, behind the ' Room of the Throne*, at the South-West corner ol the 
Non]lem Entrance passage, aiul, hi a principal degree, in lire region marked 
by the Pillar Crypts, On the neighbouring fa^ide of die Central Court the 
actual plan of a small columnar shrine can be made out.- 

Among the remains that had worked themselves down into tlie artificial 
vault underlying the South-East Staircase system on the side bordering tliat 
of the little Shrine of the Double Axes, there occurred some very suggestive 
relics. About 5 metres down ucre found tivo fragments of a painted stucco 
figure of a Hon in high relief. The larger of these (!■'ig- showing 

’ A. E., 1902, p, 95 ^qq. 

* See below^ § 65. 
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part of the iteck aiul mane, Is executwl in a bold free style, and shows on 
its upper surface clear traces of red colouring. It belongs to a class of 
paliiterl stucco reliefs that were already in vogue at Knossos m the early 
fjart of M. M. 111 . A particular feature that it presents, moreover, sup[torts 
this dating. A quadrangular perforation, stopped with plaster above, nius 



l*ic. 18S. rt, OF Stucco KkUrf or Lion’s XiiCS.aNU Mask with rRAtss 

or Ruu Paint; Stscritis siiowixc PERroRAtJos for I'js. (5) 


through its centre, designed for a wooden peg by wliich it had been attached 
to the background, a method also adopted in the case of the M. M, ilia 
frescoes that decoratetl what was afterwards the ’ Corridor of the Procession’ 
in its earlier shape,’ Near this fragment was a small piece of the lions leg 
in siiuilar material and relief. 

These fragments of the Iton relief have a special religious significance 

^ See lielow,p.6Sosc<iti. I’licst frestOi.'S re* the gicat hatl on the tiasiem side of the 
semhkd in style and desijjn tiie ' Indies in PLilace (sec /' i, (u 545- 

Blue’ ffOJii wlial if* hctvc bctin p. 54^)^ 
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since we know from the seaLI in press ions of the Central Palace Shrine 
and from; other examples that they were the constant guardians aiwt sup¬ 
porters of the great Minoan Goddess. On the ' Ring of Nestor * we see the 
lion guardian of the Underworld tended bj' the two little handmakicns of 
the Goddess O'ig- P- 4^2- cf, p. 340 - worship, indeed, as a l-ion- 

Goddess under the form of the Greek Rhea, continued on the site* when 
all else of the traditions of the great Palace Sanctnarj' had been lost. I'he 
' Antithetic* scheme such as that of the Lions’ Gate.—in which the column 
between the two lions represents the ltaet)'lic fornt of the divinity—seems to 
belong to a somewhat later date, 

h is clear, at any rate, that a liigh I'elief like this on a life-size scale 
coiikJ not have belonged to the small-roomed basement, but must have been 
derived from an u|jperstory. It suggests the conclusion that it formed part of 
some upper ceremonial hall in this Palace area as it existed in the period 
immediately jweceding the great carihqunke to which its precipitation was 
doubtless due. Some ritual relics found in the adjoitnrtg pit may either 
belong to that epoch or to the immediately succeeding period of restoration. 
Among these were fragments of palnteil tripod altars ^vitli horizontally 
banded decoration like those found in the; House of the Sacrificed Oxen,® or 
the similar examples described alxive, which were stored in ilie ‘ propaganda* 
building at Nini KlianL'' Jiut the form was essentially the same as the 
plain tripod altar found in position in tiie later Shrine of the Double .^xes. 
Of great interest, also, as carrying back the ctilt in the same area, was the 
further iliscovcry-—^jKirtly resting on titc lloor of the 'V'ault near its North 
border—of a socketed stand for a sacral double axe of the kind so well 
illustrated antoiig Minoan remains in the Palace.* It was of gypsum, a good 
deal disilt teg rated by the action of water, Imt still showed the stepped 
pyramidal form such as is reproiluccd, together with its painted decoration 
and with the sacred weapon inserted, on ihe I lagia 'I’riada sarcophagus. 

\\‘e must also regard as having been derived from sonte upper room of 
this insula several fragments of large painted amphoras in tlie later ' Palace 
style* {L. M. n),onc of them showing a pattern identical with that of a bath 
tub found in the bath-room atijoining the Queen's Megaton,and belonging 
to the close of that Period {L. M. H h will be shown below that, in the 

' Cf. iJiKxIorus, lib. c. ITc ruins * Sw below^ p, ^3, i'i|;. Sill*, 
nf 1 iL^n]|ple and sacred giove of Rhe-T wertf * /{ l>* 4^7t I’^g- 314 , and p. 4$^^ 

pKJintcd out on the siti^ uf Knoshos, Cl- 315 . 

p. 7 aliov<j- ' isec voU ill, 

■ Sec above, p. 303, Uu. ^ T'ht: rini of anolber ampiiora ^lii^wctl lily- 
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case of similar aniijhums derived from a ceremonla] hall looking on the 
West Court, their ritual connexion u:is in several cases indicated l>y 
the recurrence of the dotihle-axe motive. 

It looks, therefore, as if the specialIj* relijjioiis character of this jVj.w/i;i. 
so well marked in Its M, M. Ill stage by the Lustral Basin, had been main- 
taloed down to the last days tii the Palace, to he once more revived by the 
later settlers. It is [>robable Indeed that from the days of the original 
strLictiire onwards some little shrine existed in the cell where the late Shrine 
of the Doiilile Axes came to light. 

Discovery of Late Shrine of Double Axes. 

The door of thi,s later saffihim was somewhat higher than the gypsum 
iiinrbs of the M.M, 111 doorway, and from 25 to ,^o centimetres above the 
original level. Supplementary investigations nnderlnken in 1923 brought 
out traces of an intermediate pavement of gypsum slabs, some JOceniimetrcs 
above the M.M. Ill lloor, together with fragments ol’ tlie black-coloured 
base of a painted dado, of which an example belonging to the last M, M. Ill 
phase was afterwards .siipplieil by the ‘House of the I’rescoes’.' This 
points to a careful restoration of this sjxice at the time of the great 
rebuilding after the earllupiake, and it may well have l>er:ii continuotisiy hi 
use flown to the close of tlie Palace period, the date, as ive have seen, of the 
last amphoras belonging to this section of the building. 

The indications at [>resent at'lbrded, that the cult of the Double .Axe 
and it,s patron divinity had already existed on the spot, and that the little 
slirine had had a continuous history till at least the date of the fall of the 
Late Mlnoan Palace. lend adflitional importance to the revcLitioti, due 
to I he excavations of 1902, of the shrine as it existed in the period of 
Rcoccupatioii,^ We may reasonably infer, indeed, that the character and 
arrangement of the cult objects, so perfectly preserved in si/n, pcrpctnatefl in 
their main lines the earlier traflition. We have here, in fact, the best re¬ 
trospective evidence regarding the cult forms in vogue in the Palace itself, 
though its relics arc of poor materials, and in a barbaric shape. For its 

iilic spr^iys un the inner Iwtdcr iind ivared fubnc (L. M. II), ihe prcdecesforii of the low 
decoraiirm on the outer. .\riothLT preiicnicd *rhnmpftgne giaits' type, 
a pjittcrn derived apparently from theimhative • See below, p, .j4j Linrl Fig. 2ijO. 
stone graining of conleniporiiry frescoes (cf, ‘ full account of this discovery was given 
J'oinhs af A'HflfWf, ArihstsU^ia, Its. 11 . Q. by me in KmtttQi., Rtfort. 190J viii), 

In the same aisocialion occurred remains of p, 1^5 seqq„ ihough ihu icmrinDlogy there em- 
somc high-stemmed goblets also uf late I'olace ployed is net-essarily soincw lut .iiiliijuatcd. 
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pristine splcnilour we must look back to the artistic work of the Temiilc 
Repositories. 

The small dimensions of the cell, a metre and a half square, correspond 
with what we know of other Late Minoan shrines, including the cdla of the 
little Temple of the Miniature Frescoes,' and the reconstructed plan of that 
of the pillar shrine on the West Wder of the Central Court* 

The inner arrangement of the later Shrine of the Double Axes (Fig. 189 ) 
shows a triple division. The section by the entrance has a plain stamped floor, 
and on this, accompanied by a small store jar, jugs, and bowls, stood a 
'stirrup vase' of L, M, III i typie with a good gla/e and a painted design 
of octopods, the tentacles of which formed a kind of waved maeaiulcr. 
Beyond this area, where stood the larger vessels of offering, was a slightly 
raised dais strewn with water-worn jjebbles, in the centre ol w'hich, its feet 

embedded in the plaster floor, was a tripod altar, like 
those already described, with a plain stucco surface 
painted a dull white. On cither side of this were some 
small jugs ami low pedestalled one-handled ‘champagne 
glass' cups (inset), fragments of which occurred so 
abundantly in the neighbourinig recesses of the collapseil pit. The strewing 
of the floor with waier-w'onr pebbles is itself, as already noted, a recurring 
characteristic of Minoan shrines, sea-shells, as we Imve seen, being used at 
other times for the same purpose.'' 

Immediately behind this dais and tripod altar, a raised base of clay and 
rubble with a plaster facing ran from wall to wall, on w'hich the cult objects 
were set, here too on a flooring of water-wom pebbles (see Flan and 
Section, Fig, 1!>0), On either side stood 'sacral horns' formed of white 
coloured plaster over a clay core, showing round sockets for the insertion of 
the shafts of small double axes. The bronze blades of these had dis¬ 
appeared, but a probable record of their form w'as preserved in the shape of 
a tnlniatnre example In pale steatite found close to tiie horns on the left 
(Figs. lUO, 191 ), its reduplicated edges are a characteristic of ritual 
examples of the weapon, as seen, for instance, in the late Falace amphoras 
and the Magia Triada sarcophagus, and the still later mould from Karydi 
in East Crete,* 

Beside the horns were placed five figurines of painteil terra-cotta, in 
which we may recognize the divinity herself and her votaries. But the largest 

* See below, p, 597. rig. 38 ], ' XiinthudiJc.^, 'K^. 1900, p. 36scqq., 

■ See l>clow, § and PI, i. 

' AviTvl/., i, p. 517 setjq. 
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and most remarkable of these fig'nre.s. 22 centimeires in helglit ( Etg, 1 j, 2), 
is dearly the ijreat M inoaii Goddess lierself, with her sacred dove peri bed on 
her head and her Iianils raised, one paint outwards, the otlter in profile, each 
crossed ivith a dark streak. She wears a kind of liotlice witlt a laced slit 
behind and is richly bedecked with necklaces and armlets, while on either wrist 



1-10. I8tt. SiTtoxK t>p ■'Uowjsc km* OiijKci.-j ((n Alt.ir I.kikh: 

.\mp (n iKjmjRv ON 1 'ixk>h, 

is seen a narrow circlet with a disk recalling that seen osi the wrist of iheCiip- 
liearer in the Palace fresco, where the ittdkatron of agate veins shows that it 
was iniejided to represent a Icntoid bead-seal’ The human aspect of the figure 
ceases at llie waist which rises from a cyHn<lrical base. A similar image in 
which the upper part shows the Mother Goddess holding nut a child has 
now occurred in a L. M. 111 iJ sejnilchral tleiH^sk of a chamber tomb of the 
Mavro Spelio Cemetery, 011 the opposite steep of the Kairatos,' 

' Sl-c ticluw, ( 1 . 705, and Mi;. belowr; rmm a L. M. J11 ^ dcjjo'it in a luminal 

* See Sii|>p]. T'l. XN;, and cf. pp. 557, Mavro Spelio, 

II. /. 
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THE SHRINE OF THE DOUDLE AXES .^39 

A coiiipleinent to the iJove Guddciis is seen at the farthtT extferiiiiy of 
the ledge in a smalt image of a male votary liokling out a dove with both 
arms,‘ the day embodimeJtt both of self-dedication and of ofteriug. i te stamb 
oil a small s(]«are base and his tlress differs both from 
the known Late Minoan tashions amt from the heltetl 
tunics at this time In vogue in Mycenaean Greece, 

He wears a sleeved jacket with a V-shaped slit in 
front and a broader oiiening laced together behind, 
coupled with Joimdothing of an abnormal aspect (Fig. 

102). 

Of smaller size titan the Goddess, but clearly of 
a divine nature, since tliey too are only tialf anthropomorphic and rise from 
similar cylinders, are two more youthful female ligures (Fig. 103 , t 5 ,r),* Like 
the larger image they present 
a glazed painted surface, but the 
indications of the bodice are less 
distinguishable: one bears traces 
of a kind of fleur-de-lis on the 
back. Two long locks are visible 
in each case falling down the 
back of the head, which, in the 
case of the image on the right. 

Fig. 103 .r, show dark spots and 
serpentine folds (Fig. IfLj). The ' 
indications are hardly sufficient 
for us to determine whether in 
this case ihere may be allui^ioii 
to the cult of the Goddess in 

her ehihonJc aspect. 1 he dove on the head of the Goddess and in the 
hands of the male votary points to the celestial side of die worship, bnt the 
clear representation f)f snakes about a con tern j>Drar}'' ima^c of the same 
kind from the Goiirnia shrine = leiuJs some probal>iJity to liie view that the 
infernal side of the worship was also represented* For there, toOn the edit 
was associated with doves,* aud the Double Axe also occurred as a cult 
symbol. 
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^ The hg-urc is of solid clay, 15 cfii. htgli, Unfortiinjitelyp ihehcad of onn: b now wiindni^ 
ungiaitdj but wiih reddish-brown colouring m ' Hoyd-Iiawi^^ PL XL i* 

a pie ochre. * JS., PI. XI. 4. 

* 1"he height of these was about 17 cm. 
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540 THE DOVE GODDESS AND HER ATTENDANTS 


There can be little doubt that the small female image, Eigs. 1 !»h, c. 
ant! Ihft, vvitli its head turned to its left, has been shifted from the 
Ijosltion that it w:xs designed to occup)' on the right of the Dove Gotiiiess 
balancing that which was found on her right (Fig. l!>?h A). The arrangement 
as shown in Fig. 194 ansivers, indeed, to a religions group in which the 
taller figure of the Goddess is seen with a haiKimaiden on either aiile, 
recurring examples of which appear on signet Ej fffis front the last Middle 



Miiioan Period onwards.' E.tamples of this triple group arc shown in Fig. 
IP'l, that on ihe seaMmprcssioti from liagm Trmda dating from the transi- 
lional M. M. Ill^L. M. I a epoch. On the large sigiiet-riiig, again, from 
Mycenae wc see once more the two iittlc attendants beside the seated 
Goddess, oite oftcring her flowers, the other plucking fruit for her from the 
sacred tree tliat overshadows her (Fig. IP'l, t'). Tlie children in this case arc 
so small that they arc only able to fullii their tasks by standing on the top 
oi rock)' piles. On a more recently discovered ring from the Sepuldiral 
1 reasure of 1 hisbc (fig. li> 4 , rf) tve recognise another version of the same 


1 J first caUetl unomicin lu the ttcurrenre k]v(|()35 ^), I'igs.D frcim which {Kmillds 
of ihb iri[>lu grriup in .Minoaji kcinugriiiilo-, in here given art Ifiken. 
rnj' /fi/ig iSr-r., p. i: rKMiq, 
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group, the handmaidens in this case bearing poppy capsules to the Goddess 
seated on a high stool.^ On the ‘ Ring of Nestor' they tend for her the lion 
guardian of the Undenvorld (Fig, li) 4 ,/).“ 

The Minoan Dia was in fact associated with a youthful pair of AtdffKovpai, 
itist as Zeus w'ho succeedeti to her position was attended hy jiiotrxovpQtJ^ 

The cult images of the Goddess and her attendants are of the fine 
glared ware of the period anti their conical bases * are decorated with bands 
and curves in the style of L. TVI. 111 pottery. Very 
illfterent is another female figure of the group, which, from 
its attitude, may originally have been placed on some 
kind of seat. From its crude stvle and fabric, its incised 
decoration with chalk Inlay, and its half seated attitude 
u'ith the arms folded over the breasts, this figure has 
a real claim to represent a primitive tradition, going 
far back into Neolithic times. As such it has already 
received illustration in ihe first volume of this tvork.* 

It is typical of an epoch marked, it would seem, by the 
coming to the fore of new and formerly down-trodden 
elements in the Cretan popnlalion, bringing w-ith them 
a strange recrudescence in religious forms and ideas, A 
striking example of this is supplied by the late Shrine found 
in the Little Palace at Knossos with its grotesrjue fetishes 
consisting of natural concretions/ (See I‘"ig, p, 346.) 

The contents of the Shrine of the Double Axes still 
represent an unbroken insular ir.adition, and there is, as yet, no discernible 
trace of MalnUind intrusion. In a degenerate shape, indeed, we still see 
before us the ritual objects of the old Palace cult, ami new* features, such 
as the cylindrical bases of the images, may' themselves be regarded 
as the outgrowth of the bell^haped skirts of the H, M, ] a figures. 
Such composite images had at this epoch grown up in various parts of 
Crete, but there is no evidence of any close (parallels In Mycenaean 
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^ In this, as in other cases, there appears 
in addition to the i^irl niinlstranis an ndutt 
femate ccmipanion who Is more or less ilie 
drjiibtt of the dtviniiy. On the ' Kitii; of 
Nestor’ die companion is seated opposile the 
Goddess in one eomportmenE while the two 
children tend her sacred Uoti in another. 

= See A, Nethr, pp. 65 , 66 , 

and Fig. 55, 


^ /A, p. 14. 

* The cylinders are hollow, witEi sinall 
round opening in their bottoms. 

“ i, p. 52, Fig. I ■!. Unfortun,itcTy, 

tliia figure was afterwards stolen. Of the 
feinalc image (Fig. 1 *.> 3 . j) abstracted at tlie 
same time only the upper part was recovered. 

* See, tot'i, p. 590 liulow. 
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Greece, The exiiiuous dimei^sioiis of the sanctuary cell itself, the letlge 
supporting the cult objects, and the tvater-worn pebbles strewn for a pave¬ 
ment are recurring features in the Minoan shrines of Crete, while the 
use of sea-sbells as itoorhig that appears as the ef|uiva]ent for the latter 
feature in the Temple Repositories hmls a parallel on Cretan soil as fur bucli 
as the Neolithic Age.^ Wc recall the Advent of the Goddess from the sea 
on the Mochlos signet and her departure by sea oit another.- 

The revival by those who rcocciipied this quarter at a time considerably 
later than the final destruction of the Falace of the ancient cult of the spot 
recalls that of which we have such abundant evidence In the Spring-Chamber 
by the ' Caravanserai That in the latter case the spring itself hail been 
originall)' sacretl to the Goddess may be inferred froni the later history' of 
the little chamber. At a later epoch, when the basin itself was choked 
with debris, we see the structure that contaiiied it used as a depository of 
votive offerings, attesting an unbroken religious tradition. Among lliese, 
too, one of the earliest, the miniature hut-uni with the Goddess,* shows 
a distinct parallelism with some of the relics from tlie Shrine of the Double 
Axes. In this case, too, the image belongs to the semi-anthropomorphic 
class, while the correspondence In detail extenils not only to the uplifted 
hands, but the black patches on the palms and wrists, the latter, no tlovibt 
representing ‘wrist-seals’as in die present cast*. On the other hand, the 
tentacle-like scrolls painted on the back of the vessel represent a slightly 
later degeneration of the conventionalized tentacles of the octojuis design 
seen on the * stirrup-vase * from the present shrine (Figs, l!>o), and the 
‘triglypli’ also suggests a somewhat later ceramic fashion. The hut-urn 
witli the Goddess, in fact, while preserving some Minoan traditions, belongs 
to the transitional phase connecting it with the j>roto-geometrical stage. 

In the case of the Spring-Chamber, as we see by the character of the 
bulk of the offertory vessels, the religious tradition was handed on intact to 
the succeeding proto-Geometrical Age when the evidence of the intrusion of 
a hlainland element is clearly marked.* On the other hand the clay vessels 
of the Shrine of the Double Axes all belong to the closing phase of the 

’ See 7 ’. (s/.)/,, I, p. 37 anil p, jsi, and cf, vessels of an identical proto-gcomutriml class 
MqssQp P' JSi Katakuvilb in Mitsicm Crcle m com|)any 

* Viom ihe Kiirboyt tu^vri Knos'ifts. vnih fibulne in iht: bowed and suited siage of 

al)OV(.% p. 25c. duvetopmeut (ace above, [j. t j7i 7 i\ ir) 

* See aliover \h rej seqfj. charge terblic of a Ijir^e contemporary area of 

* V. 12^, Fig. G 3 , Mablaod Greece and which there represent 

■ 'Fhis 15 berst shown by tiic jidnilEcl finds of the evolution of eartser forms- 
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Third Mitioan Period (L. III Amongst other points It m?iy be 
iiotevl Lhai the stirrii(>vase referred to, which fiup[>liGd tlie best ilUtstris- 
tioit of the contemporary ceramic style, does not show* the conical 
eNcrescence on the top that is so characteristic of the protO'yeoinetrical forms. 

Tile bringing to light of this little shrine vvith its cnlt objects and ritual 
furniture* pmciicalty as thej^ existed In the last days of the later settlement on 
the Palace site* was itself one of the most dramatic episodes in theldstory of 
the excavation, h was as if some ritual service of the last occupants of 
true Minoan lineage had been actually interrupted. TJte sudden snb- 
ntergence of these remains—intact anti i/i —due to some new destructive 

ageneVr gains addltioi'ial interest from the archaeological proofs supplied by 
theniK time sve have here the latest class of fabrics to which the name 
* ^Iinoan ' can be properly applied. The relics found in the xSj>ring-Chamber, 
which carry die local history of Knossos a step fartherp show dmt a real 
dislocation occurred at this epoch* and that the iiew^ form of culture that now 
took its rise here* though it still incorporated maiiy forms and traditions due 
to the older stock, had its roots in Mainland Greece* It seems possible that 
some inictirsion from that side may have put an end to the stage of reoccupa¬ 
tion still represented In the Shrine of die Double Axes. 


Discovery of Leaden Sling Bullets* 

In this connexion it seems pertinent to refer to a curious discover}' 
made deep down in the neighbouring piL and in a medium which e.xdudesany 
possIbiUty of later intrusion* About 6 metres dowun in company w ith ^ squat 
champagne glass' cups anti otlier pottery identical w ith that foil nil r/f sriiif in 
the Shfiiic of the Double Axes* occurred two leaden sling bullets (Fig. 
which at iirst sight might have been regarded as of the same late fabric 
as the specimens that are not unfrcqiiently found on the site of the Circco- 
Roman City. Hut not only ivere classical relics, early or late, entirely absent 
from the deposit in which these bullets b} , but when iliey are comjiarcd w ith 
the later Knosslan lypu, of which a typical *spcciniem iiiscrihed KN W (backwards) 
is given in Fig. difterences are perceptible both in fabric and calibre. 
They arc heavier,more n)nnd in section,and the slight ridge on the .sides shows 
a less pc rfected modiod of casting. Moreover, in order to rentedy this, they 
have been paired by a knife In each case to a sharp imint at "the business 
end '* They most have ihns l>een far more penetrating. 

T here Is no evidence of the use of slings in Minoan Crete and, indeed* the 
only record of their use. ihe relief on the silver Thy ton ' from the Fourth Shaft 


DISCOVERY OF [.EADEN SUNG JiULLETS 


.H 5 


Grave at ^^yccnae. hFows them in llic hands of naked l^arlmrlan anxilinries 
who, to^jethcr with etjually naked native archers,* are cni^aged in the dLTcnce of 

a Miiioan or Myceii- 
aeali strongliolil. pen* 
tling the arrival of a 
regular relief force 
from tlie sea.* A 
large sling-stone, ap- 
I la rei \ tl y of I i me.stonc, 
was found outside a 
tomb of the Acro¬ 
polis at Mycenae," 
and there is other 
evidence that this form of missile had an early vogue on the Mainland side.'* 
of its popularity in Anatolia we have a later record lit the graj»hic <Ie,sign of 
a slinger which i,s the /j’Pe /ftif'/aftf oi the coins of Aspendiis. ' The Early 
Iron Age Civilization of Greece had absorbed elements from both sides of 

the Aegean, and the sling, though not men¬ 
tioned in Homer, tnay well have been a vet)' 
ancient heritage of men of Hellenic stock. It 
is evident that the leaden bullets that had 
found tlieir way into the pit lielow the South- 
East .Angle of the Palace had no naiipral 
connexion with tire debris of votive objects 
in company with which they were found. Is it possible that the last true 
Minoan occupants of the Palace site were finally ex pell under the hail of 

Achaean boilcts ? 



WITH KjWII; ok KMossi.txs. 



We have not yet, certiunly, reached the tpticli of thorough-going 
Greek settlement in the Island. As already noted, there is evidence of 
a transitional *Siib-Miiioan' phase in Crete, largely interfused, no doubt, with 
extraneous elements, that bridges over the Interval between tlie last purely 
Minoan stage—L. M. HI A —illustrated by the remains within the late 
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stones— [Kjr^sibly s!iiig-^tone^. 

* I'hfl SrngTiienBiary below shqi/vs the 

itrnvtil of a boiit with itien wearing ihe lypii'al 
peaked and crested helmet^i of -Miiipiin and 
Mycenaean warriors^ 


* AdieiiSi MLLseunt^ No. 1369. 
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Shrine—^^and ihe' proto-geometricar period that belongs already to the early 
days of actual conejuest* But on the Palace site itself relics of this inter- 
mediate class are conspicuous by tlicir absence.* From the close of the 
* Rcoccupation' jjeriod oiiwartls the site as a whole remained derelict tor 
long ajjes to come, a desolation only partly brohen at a much later date by 
the planting there of the small Greek sanctuary near the Upper Propylaeum.’ 
Tliat this sudden desertion of tlte site was the result of a raid front over¬ 
seas is a highly probable coitclusion. As in the case of the later Vikings 
who ravaged our own siiores, it is reasonable to supijose that here too 
a period of piratic descents preceded that of actual conquest. The Efr—*:-- 
records of Kameses 111 at Medinet Habu give us, indeed, a vivid pictur 
such sea raids in which the Akaiwasha took pan.* 

' Some of this ctasis found at * See above, p. 

a higher level on the South-East boirdcrs of the * See A i, pp. 6f>4, and, Fig. ISD. 

she in the earlv da\^ of the excuvation. 



0 4®- RliSTOKATtON* OF P.VUSCE AITKk M, Illi EaKTIIQUAKE : WoKK 
01‘ K KCON STJ i u TION. I .V FLU ENC E OF CATA STliOPf IE i>N' St fa CT U R E A N P A RTISTIC 

Development. 


pf £tTr//i^/talY ; Parts of Knosslan Paiacesupported 
by Cutting in hit Aside; South Corridor destroyed and abandoned; Pnitt of 
West Section; Contrast zoitk Phaestos; Rubbtc structure of rebuitt inner 
sva//s ; Later whoksale abstraction of limestone- masonry front txterior : Yki 
vtany remains of upper floors ; Work of Recomtitutmi—use of reinforced 
eoncrek; Restored upper ekmenis—cottercte beams; Copies of 'Cup-Bearer* 

Fresco and “ Priest-King Relief' replaced in position; Reidval of Early 
Minoan method of plastering vthoh %oall ascribed to effects of Earthquake; 

Larger pktoriat scope thus gained; Examples front //. Triada; Narrenv 
bands, !moevet\ above dadoes snrvive; Great painted siitceo reliefs — I'he Priest- 
King, ,■ Bnlt-grappling reliefs already ktunan in Middle Palace, but nesa 
impulse turn given to such large soorks ; /ligh reliefs of restored East I fall —■ 
acme of plastic art; Ihiligrapplitig reliefs of Pforth Entrance ; Survival of 
stone-rcUefs with haif-rosetUsandtrlglypits; Al, AL fUh ' A!tdallion PitkaV 
in West Magazines ; Continuity of Culture trot ajfeckd by great Catastrophe; 

Rapid recovery and rebuiidiug—restored Palace still eeramically AL AL ///b. 
though Tabula rasa created favmtrs evohtiian tf new cultural phase; 
Artistic reactions of XVfll Dyn. Egyptian injlue;tce already visible in 
frescoes : Transitional style, linking M. Af. 11/h and L,AL I a. 

We have seen that tbe plienomeaa presenictl bj* the South-L^ast Palace Rcgionnl 
Angle conclusively point to a seismic cause tor the great overthrow that 
befell the Palace and smTounding Pown during the later phase of the Third 
Midtlle Minoan Period. 1-low far inland or along the coast this catastrophe 
may have extended it is not easy to say, but it would appear from the many 
records already cited, including die curious discoveries that resulted at Knossos 
from the great earthquake of Nero's time, that this region was particularly 
subject to sttch visitations. There is, on the other hand, no evidence that 
the particular overthrow towards the close of M, M. Ill extended to 
Phaestos, though the Palace there had undoubtedly shared with Knossos an 
earlier destruction about the end of M, M. ll. The Palace of Phaestos, as 
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mayrificently restored early m the last Middle Minoao Period, survived 
intact for the most jaart to a mature [jhase of L. M. 1. At that tlmf: its 
existence, at least as a princely abode, ivas ctit short by sonte extraneous 
catise. though without any such signs of wholesale rtiiit as seem to have 
market! its earlier disaster. 

Simitar evidences of destruction, in cases i^Jcrhnps of simi'le dereliction, 
at that epoch are presented by several houses in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the FCnossian Palace as well as of other sites on that side, including 
'Pylissos and Mini Khani. To a large extent, indeed, these and like traces 
of contemporary ruin that extend to the East of the Islaitd—to Gournia, for 
instance, and Palaikastro—ma)' have been due to the tyrannous lust of 
domination on tlie part of the lords of Knossos, Minoan Crete in fact at 
that e|X>ch of its history seems to have anticipated the unfortunate spectacle 
of ruiiioiis iiuernccine struggles that repeated itself throughout Hellenic 
times when its elites were in turn the constant prey of rival contbinations. 
Nothing short of Roman dominion was cajjable of putting an end to these 
suicidal feuds in later times. 

The simple grandeur tliat strikes the visitor to Phaestos as compared 
with the more intricate and composite remains of a large part of the Palace 
site at Knossos is due to the fact that so much of the fine M. M, 111 work 
was there preserved intact. The great Earthquake, so destrtictive on the 
site of Knossos, does not seem to have much affected this Southern region. 
It is true that In the Palace of Knossos itself, tvhere parts of the hnilding 
were held together by artificial cLittiiigs in the hill-side, a good deal of the 
M. M. in stnictures had been jjreserved practically in their original con- 
ditiou. .Such was ihe case In the Domestic Quarter wiih its Grand Staircase, 
three flights of which and i>art of a fourth were found in position. So, too, 
the fine basdons of the Northern Entrance, partly supported by a similar 
backing, survived the shock. Unt the Southern front, rising above the steep 
on that side, was so ruined that most of it was left out of the plan of the 
restored building, and the new outer wall-line on that side receded behind 
the original South Corridor, tlie Western section of which, tike tlie Souili- 
East Angle, was now entirely given up. 

The same recession of the Palace boundaiy is observable in the North- 
West region, but the evidence tends to show that this may have been the 
result of a considerable overthrow that seems to have befallen the building 
about the close of the earlier M. M. HI [ibrase or, roughly sj>eaking, aliont 
the middle of the seventeenth century ii, c. The elegant stone ewers with 
their plaitw'ork decoration and ihe spouted bowls with their shell inlays, 
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found in ami about the North Lustrnl basin, aU stand in coniioxmn with 
ceramic ty[jes belonjring to the earlier M. I [ I phase (r;).’ 

Tl’ie destruction of the succeeding; epoch In the inner Faince area, 
especiall}' in its Western section, u-iis gTie%'ous indeed, and its restoration 
demanded a full concentration of energy and resources. The Einraitcc 
l^orch and Corridor on the SoutlvWest, the whole of the Upj>er and Lower 
Propylaea. and the scries of great halls above the basement chambers and 
magniiines must have been left one continuous heap of nuns. 

Thus the visitor—who finds his natural access on that side-“sees within 
tlie gypsum orthostatic course of the outer wnti—still a noble feature— 
a succession of interior walls built up out of a Jumble of rubble masonry ami 
re-used blocks. 

Rubble blocks, derived from the ruins of the M. M, I-II Palace, had 
certainly been made use of in the builtiing as reconstructed early in 
M. in n. tint the w.tlts were none the less much more largely compact of 
ashlar stone-work than those rebuilt after the succeeding Eartltquake, t>ne 
particuliir feature indeeil of the M, M. 1 11 Palace, which seems to tia\’e 
distinguished its principal rooms and covered spaces, was the insertion of 
I>anels of good limestone masonry in a wooden framewoi k formed of ufirlgdit 
and horbotUal posts—a good example of winch has been illustrated in the 
case of the South wall of the I lall of Double AxesF In the restored West 
Quarter, however, nolliing more than occasional tract',s survive of these 
panels of ashlar masonri’. 

The vast mass of the interior walls consists of rub 1 >Ie material. These 
walls indeed mostly follow ilic lines of tlie earlier Palace, and in the 
Westernmost section maintain the spiclous arrangement of the Magazines 
and Long Corridor. Gyqjsum blocks, which wei e eschewed bylaterdeprcdators, 
arc often found in position, as in the case of those beside the entrances of the 
West Magazines, but what may have been originally preserved of the later 
Palace in the way of fine limestone masonryf—which not only formed a feature 
of Interior panelling, but tmdoubtedlj rose in solid masses on tlie borders of 
the great Courts on eitlicr side—has been liable to a special fatality on this 
site. Greeks, as tve have seen,® of the seventh century' n.c. had already 
made use of great blocks taken from the stairs leading to the Upjjtr Somli 
Propylaeum and its supporting bastion for a small temple ivlthln this coriit r 
of the old building. The Hellenic and Cireco-Roman city that grew up In the 
area North and West of the site must have devoured much material, and 

* See P. !, ft, .jri seqq. ’ Stjeabovf. p. 346. 
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file iiilylity Venetian walls of Canilia no tloubt claimetl tbeir ahare. Withtn 
the meiTiory of man, Turkish proprietors are known to have carried oft 
quantities of ^ood limestone blocks from the Sout]l’^Vest Corner of the 
Central Court and the outer bonlers of the West Entrance. In the latter 
case a good deal of paintetl stucco that probably belonged to the West 
wall of the ‘ Corridor of the Procession ’ was. according to report, broken 
up, in the course of the demolition. 

Work of Reconstitution. 

fn spite, however, of the general ruin of the piano nobtlo and upper 
stories of the West section of the Palace, many bases of pillars, the stone 
supports of door jambs, and important stalr-blocks, together with parts of 
the steps themselves, had remained in position aliove the basement piers 
and walls, and in part supported by fallen masses of sun-dried bricks from 
the upi>er stories. In several places sunken column-bases W'ere found in 
close relation to supporting pillars—notably in the case of the early ‘ Pillar 
Crj'pts'. Near the South end of the ‘Long Corridor’ Magazines, indeed, 
there remained, only slightly sunken beneath iLs original level, part of the 
ashlar masonry' which here bordered a long light-area of similar dimensions 
that had run above the * Upper Long Corridor', 

In view of these numerous elements of reconstitution and the certain 
guide afforded by the main wall-lines and piers of the basement area, it has 
been possible to a great extent to restore the arrangement of a large part 
of the West wing. By a process hitherto unprecedented in the case ot 
ancient buildings, but which may iu this case meet approval from the 
unparalleled nature of the problem that had to be faced, the upper floors 
have been restored liy a large recourse to reinforced concrcie, the lines 
of their dividing walls and door jambs, the colimm-bases of halls and 
porches, and the lower part of flights of stairs lieing replaced In their jTOsitions 
and, where gaps existed, completed or reproduced in cement. As an 
illustration of this work, a view of the restored floor of the ‘ Tri-cobimnar 
Hair, above the East Pillar Room, is given, by anticipation, in Fig. IftlK 

This re-sup[)orting process—much the same in character as that which 
had been found a first necessity in the case of the Domestic Quarter, tvliere 
iron girders were employed ’—-has brought about a similar result. What 
would largely have been an unintelligible mass of cnimbUng ruins, has 
been preserved, it is hojx*d, for futurity, in such a manner as to tell its oivn 

' b'or the rc-siipporting work amii-d out by Mr, ChrisLiiin UoU in the Domtslic (2u.trt<rr, 
see /'. fl/ M., i, p- 3-3- 
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tile* The spacioiis approaclies, the corridors, and ‘ Tn-columnar Hall , 
the verandahs on tlit Central Co«rt,aiicl the indication even of a second stor\ 
by means of the partial! v rebuilt staircases have made once more intelligible 
the arrangement of tills uhole l^alace section. At the same time the 

iitimerous existing elements 
of the upper stories found 
originally at a higher level 
have been reset in the posi¬ 
tions to which they belonged. 
As in the case of the Domes¬ 
tic Quarter, the columns 
themselves liave been in 
some places restored in stone 
and painietl stucco. ^\s a re¬ 
sult, moreover, of the llooring 
over, the gypsum slabs of the 
pavements and walls ot the 
basement spaces have been 
preserved from slow disiiv 
teg radon due to atmospheric 
causes. In the case of these, 
rain has lieeit found to be 
specially deleterious, and In 
many cases their oxposetl 
surfaces siinplj' melt away. 

As a necessary j>ai*t of 
this reconstitution of the 
upper floors many of the 
great supporting beams and 
posts—plentiful remains of 
which here, as in the Domestic Quarter on the East slope, were foiiml in 
a carl>oni 5 ted condition—have been permanently replaced In reinforced 
concrete, conventionally coloured to represent wood. hig. tinu gives an ex¬ 
ample of this methoil of restoration of the great Ijeams that originally rested 
on the pillar of the Eastern Crypt and the adjoining piers, and which 
supported one of the column-bases of the Central Hall on this side, 1 he 
base itself liad been found at a loiver level in the adjoining space known as 
the ‘ Room of the Column-Bases 

' 'rhe gypsum celutim-biis*';, one of which liah undoubtedly been placed above ihe Iia*ittrn 
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(^iily at certviiii poiats, howevur, in ibe neighbouring area has it been Copies of 
possible to restore fit si/u the painted stucco coating of the avails, vi'hich was the 
real gtorj’ of the later Falace, 1 Ills, indeed, has been attemptetl by means of Frwcd 
permanent copies, in the case of the ‘Cup-bearer Fresco' in the later South 
iVopylaeiiin and of the ' iViest-Kiiig Relief in the Soiitli-Nonh UorrklorJ 

ri^e wholesale covering of wall surfaces with painted stucco, of which in 

we now have evidence, brings us to a distinctive feature in the wall decora- 
tion as undertaken after the great Eai thquake. 

Influence of the Catastrophe on Structural and Artistic Methods 
of the Aliiioan Restorers k 

I he problem that confronted the builders of the restored Palace was in Mciliml 
truth very different in its nature from tliat of an earlier epoch when the 
materials were drawn as required from the qtiarrj', the clay-pit, or the forest, 

J Jere were vast masses of debris in regard to which direct utlliitation revived, 
offered at the same time the best means of clearance. The result of this 
was a wholesale return to an earlier system of const r net ion. already rcterred 

L ih in^s at Vasilikl,* w'here the coarse lime 
plaster covering of the rubble or sun-dried brick core of the walls—which 
acquired great hardness owing to the formallon of silielites—may lie said to 
have actually fullilled a constructive function. For plain decoration, indeed, 
such as covering the whole wall with a paste of ochre or Venetian red this 
original practice had never gone out, especially as regards basements and 
the rooms of smaller houses. 

It looks as if at Knossos itself a tendency this ivay, best traceable in 
certain large works in stucco relief, only became of general effect after what 
appears to have been a fresh earthquake shock that wrought much damage 
in ilie town towards the close ol L. M, I The method already in ^'ngue 
of coaling the lower part of ihe walls with slabs of gypsum or other tiecorative 
stone-work to a height of about two metres, against a coarse stucco lacking, 
could still in most case.s be extensively employed and was, indeed, largely 
maintained in the restored building, esijecially in areas like the Domestic 
Quarter where remains ot .such dado decoration belonging to the older 
building had been preserved. In the case of the • Procession Corridor', itself, 

pitrr* H'm found al>ovc the ffMr of this roon^ -a\so lo be- seen in the (irillm fresep in 
M'hey aie shown re^lSnj^ againsL ks V\'cst^vall in *Roorri of ilie 'riiFontr^ I>e1qn^hg to a later 
/', 1}/ p. 442, Fig, 3 IS, stage of thv I'ulace. 

’ A specimen of this elass of restoration is ^ 1 72. 
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there is some evidence that according to the first scheme of restoration there 
may have been gypsum dadoes. Hut this was, at most, a temjjorary phase. 

The extension of the painted stucco field might be elTected by means of 
coloured reproductions along the lower part of the walls of the veined and 
variegated stone slabs of the older Palace tradition, while confining the 
hgnred designs to a band above. Of tills methotl there arc several 
examples, dating from the latest Paliice period,’ L, M. 11, and wc have 
already seen a more delicate anticijiation of it in the [>alnic <1 stucco dado 
tvith imitation marbling, found on llie Eastern borders of tlie I’alace,* Or 
again, the main painted design could be broadened out so as to carry it well- 
nigh down to the pavement level. The broad stucco surface, already seen 
at \\'i 5 i]iki, thus became a vehicle for palatial designs. 

Since, roughly speaking, twice the former height of the field was 
thus gained, the splendour and scope of the pictorial effect w'as greatly 
enhanced. There was often room, moreover, for two rows of full-length 
figures on the walls. In the case of the * Cat and Pheasant' fresco in a room 
of the little Palace at I [agia Triada, ivliich belongs to the beginning of the 
New Era. we find, on the other hand, that the whole field down to a painted 
band above the floor-level was occupied by iiicturcsqut- designs, forming 
a contiiiuons whole. A section of these is given in I’ig. in which 

a roe is here seen taking a flying leap amidst rocks overgrown with 
[lowers and creepers. In the Palace of Knossos, too, it may be fairly said 
that the very ruin wrought by the earthquake had promoted the evolution 
of a new style in pictorial art, more brilliant and imix>sing than anything 
that liatl preceded it. 

The earliest preserved fresco, depicting the ‘ Saffron Gatherer 
Imd belonged to a com para lively narrow band which we may suppose to 
have been plac«l alioveahigh dado, The same is true of the seated groups 
belonging to the series of the ' Ladies in Blue *, versions of W'hich. as will be 
shown below, decorated the earlier [jassage that prccctled the ' Corridor f)f 
the IVoccssioiiIt is also eminently true of the series of ‘ Miniature Frescoes*, 
the central chronological point of which we know from some recent evidence 
to have belonged to the penultimate phase of M. M. III. This fashion of 
comijaraiively narrow bands of painted designs on the flat was still followed 
on occasion down to the Lute Minoan Age side by side with the larger 
schemes. The ' Camp-stool’ frescoes to be described later on and the smaller 
[jaiiels with acrobatic performances of the bull-ring belong to this class. 

' Seu /'. V'yt, iii. ’ Sec, li>o, /’. i. p. 356, Fig. 2 X 5 , 

' /' t>/ .1/., [. isff* I'ie- 
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fa/fyeia/Zitr^sta consists of coloured innitatioits of varie^ted stone slabs,^ 
So, too, in the frescoes of the ' Room of the Throne' belonging to the same 
period, the Grlft'iiis rest on a painted stucco imitation of bantleti slabs- 

Jint although such painted reliefs already existed in the M, M- III 
Palace, there are reasons for concluding that in this case, too, the necessity in 
which the decorators of the restored building stood of covering large spaces 
of rough rubble walling W'ith a stucco facing gav'e a new im|)Ctus to the 
execution of such compositions. The same applie.s to the allied agonistic 
class with which they are coupled in the rhyton-reliefs, presenting a scries of 
groups of lioxers or wrestlers. From the {>osition iti which the remains were 
found there arc, as will be shown below, the strongest grounds for believing 
that vrhat seem to have been the grandest exanvples of both these classes, 
and wlticlt represent the acme of plastic relief, owed their execution to the 
masters of the craft who decorated the restored Palace. One of these 
examples is the great composition to which belong the fragments of painted 
reliefs of bulls, together with a Iiunian leg :iod parts of an olive tree, found 
in the Northern Entrance Passage. The other, derivetl from a great East 
Hall, which includes parts of a relief of a pair of wrestlers as well as of bull, 
grappling scenes, shows the art of higli relief in its fullest development. 

At times it is difficult to be certain whether architccmral leattires of 
the new building are reconstructions on the old lines or simply survivals 
of earlier elements. Parts of a stone frieze, to he illustrated below, that 
had lallen into the Fourteenth Magazine, display the same half-roseltes on 
either side of iriglyph bars, which, as tve have seen, go back to the earliest 
phase of M. M, 111 - and were already imitated in pninud plaster in its 
prc-seisinic stage. 

On the otli e r hand, 11 may be though tprolxible that certain 'medallion ptdioi' 
of M. M, 111 ^ style which were found In the Sixth and 'j'entli Magazines among 
those of Late Minoan style, were not mere survivals from the older hullding. but 
had been made at the time of the restoration for the places that they occupy, 
by potters who had executed similar jars buried aitd destroyed, and who con¬ 
tinued to work in the same style. Parallel phenomenon is observable in the 
North-Fv:ist 1 louse’ and in die ‘ I louse of the Chancel Screen \* 

or III, see /I J/r, j?. OS&j w.ill the West Porcb^ on ft sniiillcr 

Mg, i^Q I^ ttj A and 6S7, Fur a. good scatc, on theSouth wall of the aiitechaniher of 
exiiiuple of ft fiimnar over a base can- the * Ko^m of tfie Thrcnie' (see VoK iii). 

51 sting of isGdoiiifc mil son ry, ori a gold signet- ^ See alitive* pp. 162-4 3ind Mg^ 

ring from Arkhanesit .sec my Airsg q/ • See belowy p. 417^ 

p. 6. I'ig. 5. * Sec beloi^v 395^ 

‘ I'or instancej on llie base of the Fast 
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That splendid works of |jaiiitiiig and relief, represeiitinii the higivwater 
mark of Minonir Art and the consunimaiion of the later Middle Miiiosvn 
style, should have graced the walls of the resttired Palace, hrin|[;s us face 
to face witli another aspect of the great catastrophe. It must be coiitiiuially 
borne in miti J that we have not here to deal with a ruin caused by hostile 
human action and enlaiUng as its result tiie weakening and depression 
ot the l.)ody politic, 'riie actual destruction was no (.Injubt very extensive 
and the material losses severe, especially if we may add the rnetliodical 
pkitidering of the treasure cists and, probably, the ravages of fire. lint it was 
local or regional at most, not general, and tive ciihure itself as a whole was not 
impaired. 1 he Knossian artists were not carried off to foreign captivity, aiul 
the crafts that they had learned remained ilteir inalienable jxisscssion. After 
the first staggering effect, the organizing skill that was an heirloom of the 
Palace lords seems to have re-esLiblished order out of chaos, on methodical 
lines. In Palace and 'Pown alike the eiuer[irising spirit of tills great Minoan 
epoch was spurred rather than broken. Por the rapid recovery aiul 
renovation over the whole area of the site—of wliich there is now cumulative 
evidence—we should rather turn to what has been achieved after signal 
disasters in modern times, at San Francisco, for Instance, at Chicago or Tokio. 
Like the citizens of the New World in a similar emergency, those of Minoaii 
Knossos rebuilt their dwellings on the old lines, but. In the case of the town- 
houses at least, generally on a larger scale, with new adaptations anil 
tmproveil appliances. 

In fixing the archaeological landmarks certain points have to be kept 
clearly in \’iew. The great catastrophe that ive have here traced to a 
seismic cause occurred at a time when the later phase of the Third ^tidL1Ie 
Minoan I^eriod was still in full force. Some break in coiitiiiuitv. due to 
whatever cause, seems to have occurred within the Palace area about the close 
of M,M. TU But the contents of the Temple Repositories* and of the 
Ivory Deposit to be de.scribeil in vol. iii which mn.st be definitely assigned to 
the ^t, M, 111^ side of the border, represent the highest development of the 
art of that ?kIinoan phase. Sttdi works as the faience figurines and reliefs 


* For evidences of this, see 
p* 369^ for the earlter Knst Hnllp and p. 411 
scqir|. for Lhe ‘ Norih-West bailey' and L115- 
tml AreiL 'Vhe lid inscribed with 

the cartotichf of the Hyksos Pharaoh^ Khyan 
fp. 419, Fig. 304 | Ijelongcd t& the rmiture 
stage of this stratkiin (see p. 4J1) Funber 
straiifieatory evidence for ibc M, M. Ill 


phases are supplied by tite dtrposit beneath 
the [>aveincnt of the koom of ihe Stone Pietj 
fl/p 17 ?,, pp. 5SS, 5S9, and Fig, 132 . Much 
evidence of the M.M. Illrr stage ws also 
brfjught out in the l>as«iicnL!i West of tlsc 
' House of Lht Frcj^coes excavated in 1926 
(see bclouv p. 366 soi.n|,), 

= €if M.. i, p, 463 seqq. 
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as the ivory %ure of the leapinjj youth, and the small but exquisite 
fragment of miniature tresco from the Deposit of Ivories arc unsurpassed of 
their kim.1. In the ccriimic (ield the only real element more or less in 
common with the true L. M. I series is supplied by sporadic fragments of 
late 'tortoise-shell ripple' ware such as are illustrated in Fi|r, 2'tt;* below, 
foiitid together with masses of M, M, IlTj^ pottery* Of transition to a 
special style that can be claimed for the Xew Era there is, as yet. little 
evidence. 

No doubt the effects of the destruction in supplying a free field for 
craftsmen in every branch, anti in certain coses, as we have seen, demanding 
new mctliods, greatl)' hastcnei.1 the development of the new form of culture 
to which the general name of Late Minoan has bceti given. But it is not 
archaeologically accurate to include even within the upper limits of L. M. 1 a 
the earliest artistic records that \ve find on the walls of eitltcr the restored 
Palace or of the newly built towiv-hottses. 

In this connexion it is always necessary to insist on a constant 
phei’u>meiion ol the excavation. The hard stucco coaling on walls was almost 
a pcnnaiient feature in coveretl areas, and fresco tlesigns aiul reliefs iverc apt 
to remain in niiu for generations. Thus, from the height above the hate 
Minoan roadway of the N'orthern Entrance Passage at which jjarts of the 
fallen bull-grappling reliefs lay, we must conclude that tlioy had remained 
in position well into Hellenic times —ti conclusion that may have had a very 
interesting bearing on the local folk-lore. 

Plastic and pictorial works found on or in relation to walls of a given 
epoch, such as those belonging to the constructions restored after the 
Eartlupiake, may generally be regarded as of contemporary execution. 

But, in contradistinction to this, the ceramic or other relics left on 
floor-levels, with the exception of certain very large and ijonderoiis vessels 
such as were the store jars, regularly belong to the last epoch in which the 
floor was in use- As. in the reconstructed Palace, the iiavemeuts remainetl 
for the most part practically on the same level throughout its duration,'it 
thus ensued that the potter)* found Ixdonged almost exclusively to its latest 
stage, namely, the closing L. .M. 11 li phase. The last ceratnic elenient,s beneath 
the pavements were, on the other hand, M. M. III marking the dale of the 
great catastrophe, Exceplionallv, in the Eighteenth Magazine, w'here some 
local idteration had been carried out in the tloor, L, 1\T. I a vases ivere found 

* below, p. ripple' sherds incurred in the materbl that 

Similar association nf timsscs of M, M. niteti the interstices of iho walls of (he r.ittle 
lll^ ponery with a fciiv late ‘ loriQist-shcll Patace- 
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Immetliatelj' below the latfT pave men tJ But: it was not possible, for the al>ove 
reasons, to obcdiit a Icyminnji a qua from potter^'' fountt above pa^'einents 
within the I^alace, thou^rli sucb remains often siipiilied a ki yuhiHS nd 

One result of this shoukl be kept in vieiv in comparing the ceramic relics 
of the Ivnossian l^alace with those from some other saurct;s* tJwing to the 
archaeological law ilvat the small relics found on lloors belong to the last 
moment of occiipaiion^ re*nairis of three tlistinct L. M. I epochs are largely or 
entirely absent. fhere is practically nothing to show for the very interest¬ 
ing phase that marks the rapid evolution of tlie I^.M. I u style from the 
latest Middle Minoan, Mature L. M* ] ^ itself is only sixiradically forth¬ 
coming, and the very hr autifiil L, M* 1 style that succeeds it with its 
naturalistic marine and rock-work designs, reflectii^g the fresco style already 
in vogue^ is almost entirely absent within the Palace, 

Only in ihe private houses of the adjoining lovvn area which had their 
individual vicissitudes and did not in many cases ijerslst in the same way as 
the greater building, the pottery found on the floor-levels occasionally gives 
a mure approximate guitle to the date of the decoration of the walk. Thus 
an exceptionally valuable indication is supplied by the ^ House of the Frescoes * 
described Ix^lovv^- so named from the abundant remains of walLpainttngs 
derived from it. These, as will be shown, exhibit rocky landscapes In which 
appear monkeys and birds, varied with a profusion of tlowcrs and cr€:ej>ers, 
and illustrating in a very similar manner the same naturalistic spirit 
as is obscrv^able in the Hagia I'riada fresco where the cat Is seen stalking 
a pheasiiut+^ There is a fair presumption that this house, with its varied 
decoration and the interesting relics that it contains^ had existed for an 
apf^reciable tinmher of years. Vet the small paintetl cl iy vessels foutt(.l oil 
its iloors represented, besides some transitional M, M, 111 A types, only the 
early [ihase of L, M, 1 a. That the wall-paintings in (piestiun conie^ 
archaeologtcally speaking, within the lower limits of M, M. HI. to which— 
as sliown in the previous volume—other kindred works belong, is an 
inevitable conchisiou. It is etiually certain tliat the original painted stucco 
decoration ou the recoilstnicted walls of ihe Balace, like the walls them¬ 
selves. really illustrated the same advanced M, M. HI phase. 

To e-scape such a conclusifju it w'ould, huleetk be necessary to suppose 
that au interval of about a generation bad etajisetl between the oveitbrow' 

' SOp icn?, henejlli thtr pLUCllltiU of the ‘ Stie below, p, ^63, 

antceh[inibLT of the * Koom of ihe I hrone'* ’ A [jart of ihis is reprodu^^ed in /! i* 

whicb, wiiliihe adjoining structures West, was p, 5jS, Fig. 391 , and cf, p. 355^ Fiij, 201^ 
a work tif the Liiesl age of ihc Faiuc^, above. 
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and tlie rebuildinjj of the Palace, during which its whole area had remained 
derelict. But the difficulty of such an hypothesis is greatly enhanced by the 
fact that precisely the same phenoniena recur in the case of the private 
houses of the surrounding Town. There, too. in the clay hlliiig anti mortar 
within the crevices of the walls and immediately under the floors, pottery 
of the same M. M. 1113 class—answering to its mature phase as seen in 
the Temple Re|X)sitories—is of constant recurrence. A few older sherds 
belonging for the most part to IM. M. 11 are also found, but even the earliest 
Late Minoan fabrics are conspicuous by their absence, It is inconceivable, 
on a jxipulous site like that of Knossos. that both *l‘o\vn and Palace alike 
should have been wholly uninhabited for any appreciable time, I lad, 
however, even a small population rem.ainecl, a certain intermixture of later 
sherds illustrating the transition from M M< MI to U M. 1 would surely have 
come to light. 1 he data now at our disposal are too uniform in character to 
allow of such an alternative .supposition. 


Earthquake not actual term of M. M. Ill, though it heralds New Era. 

E:irth- The Earthquake itself ofters siicll a striking historical landmark at 

an Knossos, and must have cotne so near in dale to the epoch from whidi the 

<i^vi*ns- development of Late Minoan I characteristics is visible in the 

im«be- pottery, that a distinct tenqitation may be experienced to regard it as 
m'm". Ill actual dividing-line. But this, as we have seen, is not strictly accurate, 
ainiL. M, It jjj that, within the Palace walls especially, the ma.ss of debris to be 
dealt with imposed at oiKe certain new adaptations of material, but the tine 
artistic tradition of M. M, HI, as shown both in the naturalistic landscapes 
Bui and the bold reliefs, survived intact. At the same time a great impetus was 
chlmBc. given to new elemcnis, and the process that, for instance, transformed the 
somewhat heavy class of pottery that marks the M. M, Ml phase into the 
brilliant fabrics of L. M, I must have been remarkably rapid. If we may 
^ymptfiin association of Khyan's with Minoan ritual vessels 

Svrf belonging to the M. M, UI<t style, it would seem that the great llyksos 
^ncxioti Pharaoh, who once more made Egypt an imperial power, hail done 
Eurpt. something to rcknit the connexions bettveen Crete and the Nile Valley that 
had sulTcred an interruption in the confused period that marks the break 
up of the Middle Kingdom. Already by the mature phase of M. M. HI 
i'dlncnces are once more becoming very perceptible. Attention 
has l>ccn called alK>\’e to the suggestion of Hadioric schemes and .symbolism, 
visible in the fiiience reliefs of the Temide Repositories,^ A decorative 


’ ft/ ,1/., i, fx 5og stM^q. 
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form of the papyrus appears on a faience pendant, am] lotus clumps supplied 
the model for the conventionalLeti arrangement of the indigenous crocus 
tufts painted on the votive robes. Even more remarkable are the evidences Minoan 
of the reaction of Cretan artistic specialities on Egyptian work of this epoch 
as exemplified by the engr<aved rib of tlie dagger-blade of Oiieen Aali- ;‘}fcafly 
hotep, the mother of Aahnies, the last king of the Seventeenth Dynasty, cnd^l' ^ 
aiui, again, by his axe-bladc, tbund in her tomb. The dagger-blade, in its 
design of lions chasing bulls, illustrates the Minoan ‘flying gallop'motive, 
while above them appears the purely Minoan device of rocky outlines 
descending from the upper field.' The grifTin's wings on the axe*blade- 
oxliibit, as lias been already pointed out, in a secondary form, the character¬ 
istic notched plumes such as we see lliein already on the bone arrow- 
plumes of the Temple Repositories.* On the other hand, the monkeys Euyinian 
am! convcntioiralized papyrus tufts on the paitels of the ‘ I louse of the 
J'rescocsV belonging to the first moment of the Restonition, still ccra- 
mically M.M. Ill clearly hail from the Nile. The inlaid dagger-blade, 

On the other liaiul, from the 1‘ifth Shatt Grave at Mycenae^ (probalily 
belonging to the Leginiting of the J^irst Late Minoan I’eriod). where cat-like 
animals are seen htmting wikl-ducks amidst papyrus thickets on the banks of 
a stream ‘the River of Egypt*—stand.s in a less independent relation. It 
almost literally reproduces a Niloticscene of the early Eiglueenth Dj nasty class. 

It may be rtgardetl, indeed, as a of the closing Middle Minoan Siis£«- 

phase, that, while sucii themes as the cat stalking the pheasant, of which 
we have a record at Knossos as u'cll as at Ilagia Triada, obviously 
convey a suggestion of die duck-hunting scenes of the Egyptian artists, liy tiwra! 
they are set in the traditional rock landscapes of the Island, amidst the 
phints and flowers of the Cretan country-side. In the advanced wrsions 
such as the above and similar re presentations on Late hlinoan intaglios and 
painted pottery, this indigenous clement is discarded: the setting also has 
become purely Nilotic. 

This is only one out of many instances In vhicli the too direct repro- Xaium- 
duetton of Egyptian models had a deadening effect on Minoan Art, It may, 
indeed, be truly saiil that the epochs in wliich that Art showed its purest in «ii'«rsc 
naturalism and freedom were coincident with periods when the connexions KtTpt^an 
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of such a free developmcnc, under a primitive aiul ai times a bizarre aspect, 
during the closing Early Minoan phased—a tiine whiclt corresi^onds in 
Egypt with the period of depression that inter\’enes between the Sixth and 
Eleventh Dynasties. The Third Mltldle Minoan Period, on the other hand, 
when the glyptic arts attained their most free development, was synchronous 
with the i lyksos domination. Civilized as was the Late Minoan Age—the 
Age of the greatest material prosperity and of the widest e3(^>an5ion of the 
Minoan race—^Ijrilliant as were its acltievcments in tlect^rative works, and 
deckled as was the advance In some technical processes, the high level of 
art reached in the spacious days that had preceded it was hardly main¬ 
tained beyond its incipient stage and never afterwards regained. 

Eg)'ptian inlhicnces, to wldch this many-sided culture of the New Era 
that now opens in the Minoan World was constantly indebted, were ever on 
the increase during the earlier part of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The ilatc, 
indeed, of the accession of Aahmes, the founder of the New Kingdom— 
1573 ti,c.—must have by some years preceded that of the great Earthquake 
that took place towards the close of M. M. III. In certain wall-paintings 
belonging to structures like the ’ l lc>use of the r' rescoes' that go back 
ceramically to M. M, III ^ and belong to the epoch of Restoration, we 
alrcatl}' trace a marked reaction of Ifgyptian [iiotlels. I'rom this fact, 
rnoreover, we may draw' the further conclusion that the true L. M. I iz 
ceramic stage can hardly go farther back than the middle of the 
sixteenth century li.C, a result which must somewhat niotiify the received 
dating of this style. 

As throughout the w'hole of the Minoan story, all is of course transition. 
Except in the case of viry definite stratigraphic data. It is impossilde in 
many cases to place an object of art on the one or the other side of wliat 
is after all an arbitrary line of division between the last Middle and the 
earliest Late MinOiin products. In the ceramic field, however, the distinction 
is generally clear. In all the contemporary deposits referred to above— 
many of them due to the closing of the earlier cists and 'kaselles'—no 
pottery occurred of the typical Late Minoan or ' Mycenaean ’ class, with its 
fine highly glazetl texture and brown decoration on a pale belt ground. As 

' 'rhis frue devdopment, for instance, is seen ^S); ami in the ivorv seal from die Mesarh 

in tKe dc3g in high Teliuf an the ^reen in the f^mi of A iKive shclltiring il.^ 

stealile lid from Mochlos [/i i, p. 94, under its whgs (i^., p. 117, 

G2), belonging; apparently id the close of the kht twu E, M+ IIL I pouery still 

E* n ; in thcgroEcsquc figure of the young shows lr4ct^ of this iiatnraisiitit tendency (cf, 
bird oj>ening its njoutli for food(ir'*,* 116^ a/, n't., pp* 1H3, Figs. 131 it. If, n 2 ^.) 
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a rule the Late Miiioan vessels arc* belter baked, and the mere clink of* 
pottery of this class is often suflldent lo disdngnish it from the usual 
M. M. HI fabrics. The light grottiul is now almost universally prevalent, in 
contrast to the purjilish brown ground and white decoration that are 
characteristic of the [srecediog tradition. 

As an element of connexion, indeed, the ‘tortoise-shell ripple* ware 
which, as shown above,* Iiatl a long Middle Minoan history, plays an 
important ['art, and its buff ground and glaze afl'ords a real anlicipatlon of 
Late Minoan fabrics. This class of ware may ^vell be regarded as having 
led the w-a}- to the general adoption of the dark on light style, nay more, in 

its M. Ill ^ shape, it Is prac- 
ticall}' Indistingiiishnlde from the 
form in which it survives into 
L, M. I it. 

This has been well estalj- 
Ushed by a series of tests iiiuler* 
taken beneath the stylobate stabs 
^ ^ of the later fa^atle of the West 

Pif*. SiiS. ^iiEitns WITH I,ATI; ' Tortois*;' tiuarter ot the I alace iaciiig the 
stjKi.i. Ripi'jji ‘ liKcoKATinx FROM * lilAkTiiycAKH C'entral Conrt, and, again, under 
StRATiTji (M-M, Jlli), pavement stabs taken from 

the mined South front of the building for a new ro:ul of approach to the 
South Porch. In the first case, where the amount of associated sherds 
was less numerous, the occurrence of a ft-w specimens of this late ri|>[jled 
ware misled me for a time into cotickidfng that the cxtcnd(?d fa^de 
was constructed when L. M, 1 [lottery was already beginning to l«; str^itilie^i. 
Hut under the paving of the new* road-line leading from the brklge-head 
tn the Souiliern rntrance—the making of which nuist have licconu* an 
immetliate necessity after the catastrophe, owing to the overthrow of 
the oilier SotnhAVest Porch .'ind of the Stepped Portico approaching it®— 
a mass of evitlcnce came to light of an altogether convincing character. 
Embedded in the clii\ layer bencnih the slabs ,aiul associated with ijiiaiuitios 
of earthqtiake debris—includiug fragments of vessels of the same kind as 
those of the ' Temple Repositories parts of ' Medallion ’ and common 

M, M. 111/S cups—occurred several pieces of this late 'rippled ware', thus 
reiterating the results obtained fronr nniler the facade stylolvile. -Some 
specimens found beneath the N.W. pavement slab, near the South Porch, 


' of J/., f, |iiF. 59J, 5^3, and Fig. - 135 . 
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are shown in Fiff, *202-' But among hvindreds of M. .VL 1 li fragments no 
single sherd there occurred of e\*eii the earliest L. M. I fabric. 

It is only in isolated cases like the above that the ceramic fabrics can 
be the cause of any misunderstanding- So far as Knossos is concerned 
the earliest stratified remains of the L. M. 1 class, indeed, are so dearly 
separated in style and fabric from those of the Palace cists and store-rooms, 
submerged as a result of the great overthrow, that a not inconsiderable 
interval of time must have elapsed between the two series of deposits- For 
tile actual process of transition we especially have to turn to certain Fast 
Cretan sites. At Palaikastro and Zahro, and in tlie case of the burial urns 
of Spliungaras and Pachyammos we see it carried out without a break-* 

hen, however, we have to deal w'ith artistic products other than 
pottery, in cases where direct archaeological evidence fails vis, the attempt 
definitely to assign an object to M. M, III ^ or L. M. I (t is oltcn not an easy 
matter. The Iwtmdary itself is after all of an ardficial niiturc, and, in judging 
questions of style, subieedve considerations are liable to enter in. The best 
grounds for comparison on one side are supplied by die contents of the 
Temple Repositories at Knossos, and by the related elements among the 
earlier relics of the Shaft Graves at Mycenae- In the other direction we 
have the evidence, both in Crete and Mainland Greece, of tombs with distinct 
L. M. I contents such as the beehive tombs at Kakovatos and Vapheio. 
But final judgement as to the exact place of some of the finest products 
of Minoan -'\rt that lie within this bordcr-laml must often be reserved, and 
to avoid unnecessary discussioii, such works are often referred to here as 
' Transitional M. M. Ill-L. M. I 

* Under this slab new found about 4S0 fnigments of the !a«e * rippled tvare *. Test of 
sherds, all, so far as could be judged, of 1956- 

lypical M. M. Ill i fiibric, tegether ?fith seven * See /*. ^ J/., i, |i- 608 *e(p|. 
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HoUSK AN'I) AdJACFST OLtARTKk. 


Setst/tk ^ecis J*n/act\ ami tfs laler dmudathn of st&nc-worh; 
Snyr0KHdin(^ If oases supf>iy falfcr Archilcttnyal evuh'nce for tfcio lira; 
Increase in size of fioitscs; Hcolithic and Early Afinoan House rematHS; 
Aliddle Ahitoau Iwiisesof S,E* Palace Angle; AI. J/. Imvit Seetianexcai'atedin 
{^26, A^. ll. if' Ilintsc of the Ercscoes'; Early drain and pottery, AL Af. / a 
AI. M HI a Vessels from house Jloors ; APAP ///a house plans; ' To^oer 
Houses ; AP AP Poson as illustrated 6y ' House j'alilets'; Eortifitd lineeinte 
tf y uhlas—APAL /a,- Paler Toioii of Kuossos^open ; Advance in domestic 
Architecture; I'he South House—its iutritsioit on old Palace Itoundary; 
Palatial debris found In back yard—deposit of ' tesserae' ; Constmetion of back 
svall; il'tttdaio of Ahgaroti ; ' Pustral Area *, later filled in : Remains of its 
original painted decoration; Ceromk evidence of A!, M. 11Jh date; P, Al. /a 
i'ascs and Stone Lap of Vaphao shape; Pillared Basement and Sto) 
until hoatni of //r^wc^ T9&/s f /^riwititi^ it^fi' ; Stmrs 'iviiii dove-taikti Sieps: 
Liaziutifry iitid Lit/nnc; Stands fv'' lyaiiidt* a-tjce and 

Luii i>&jirts; Oae-C^lumueii Charfidiir udove * Ilourd Sthkn' t/cssch f fvi^ry 
rciufqf G rtf hi semHtp hdf f of Siairs:^ Snu-drii^d huks frorn 

upf<*r Gtones ; Adjacmi itouses wft/i Brm'£ Hoards* Prhnt^ iif^use hiiii 
Wiikiu SilV, Pijiace Aneh\ 

[t is clear that as a result of tlie great natural coiu'ulsion, of which so 
many indkaitons have been noted above, a larjre jjurt of the Paface site, aiui 
in particular its \\'escern section, had been reduced to a heap of niins. In 
certain directions, as already ]Jointetl out, its old boundaries were now 
dell til tel y restricteiL Ijoth the Sonth-lZast Palace Angle and South Corritlor 
were given up, while the North-West Kailey with its [niliatory Area and 
Lustral Hasin hail been already abandoned owing to a somewhat earlier 
catastrophe and left outside the Northern wall-line as now established, iJn 
the other hand, the facade along the West side of the Central Court was 
brought forward to accommodate the Stepped Torch and to give room fur 
die pillars and columns of imposing tiers of balconiesd 

• SeL> a resiorecl drawing by Mr. P, C, Kewton^ giving an idea of these, see opp, p, St 4 
below. 
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The mass of dt'bris with which liie restorers of the buikliir^ hail to 
grapple greatly afiecteil the character of the aew inner w'alls. the rubble and 
plaster construction of which, iis we have seen, nlso found its reaction in 
a new style of frescoes and reliefs, lint imfortnnatety the great denudation 
of line limestone masonry snfl’ered by the U est W ing has deprived ns of 
many illustrative materials regarding the architectural features of the 
beginning of the New Era. In the lieiter pi'e.served Domestic Quarter on 
the East slope, moreover, it is not always easy to dlstiugnish the new 
structiiml dements from those of ilje immediately preceding epoch. 

Happily, in this and other respects, inuch supplementary evidence lias 
liceu preservcil b}* the remains of the surrounding towiidiouses built at the 
same time. The remains of these, indeed, of which a doiien have been 
now more or less fully explored, convey a truly astonishing idea of the 
diffuseil well-being of the liurgher class of Knossos at this time. 

Here the heaps of debris to be dealt with in each case were more 
compasisable and the builders showed themselves less tied by the wall-lines 
of the previous habitations. It apjjears, indeed, that in the better parts of 
the town, wherever the new bouse plans have been explored, they were able 
to take in areas which, so far as can be judged from the evidence supplied 
outside the South-East Falacc Angle, was roughly a third greater than ihe 
houses belonging t« the beginning of the rhlr<.l hliddle iMiiiuaii Period, 
flow' this increased area was obtained It is impossible to say, but the simplest 
explanation is that poorer neighbours w ere bought out and removed them¬ 
selves to the outskirts of the town, J ii any case this broadening out of the 
.sites of private houses is a remarkable sc<|uel to the widespread catastrophe 
and seems to point tint only to an unbroken spirit of enterprise but to 
a considerable reserve of means. 

Excavation of Early Town-Sec tion, West of Palace (1926). 

From the stratigraphic ilata it is evident that the Palace site itself and 
a considerable area round was alrcaily thickly populated in Neolithic times. 
'I’hc early remaiits uncovered in the South Section of the Central Court 
consist of tw'o houses representing the latest Neolithic phase—literally 
dovetailed into one another—showing small living-rooms with fixed hearths 
and an agglomeration of stort: cells. Submerged, again, beneath the pave¬ 
ment of the West Court there came to light the rubble walls of other .small 
houses closely huddled together, the earlier elements of which go back 
within the limits of the Early Minoan Age. . Of the Tow'n of Knossos as it 
existed at the opening of the Middle Minoan Age a fresh glimpse has now 
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lieen iiflortied by the cNcnvations undertaken by me In, 19^6 in the area 
intmediaiely North-West of the ‘ House of the Freseoes ' described below. 



$PO^ t-EVELS BEUOW GROUND LEVEl- 

MUMBEI^S IN SqUARtS REFfR TO POrrERY 

metres 

■t & 6 7 I 9 to 

-4-fc-h-1-^- 

V^Gr 203* Skction at Eari.t Knossos, with M. M. T a I>ilms and 

of AI, x\L ni ff IioVSEB. (liv PiFiT DK JONfi.) 

A plan, e:^eclJtcd by Mr. Pi<^t tie Jong;, of part of the Town section 
here revealed, ts given in 2tni, A remarkable feature of the original 
constrnctiorts is a built clraiii of rough-hewn blocks. The earliest potterj' 
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brought out was of the typical M. M. I « class, masses of which were fouml 
within it. 'I’he channel makes sc%'eral bends, following, no doubt, the 
interspaces between houses of the same I’eriod aiul in its upper course is 
divided into two branches (see Fig. Some ten metres North of the 


[■Ti:, Vifcw Kahi,\ 'Tows iJu.MK Mlnni-K AIsxuan H.vsemknis. 

lower end of its course, so far as this was traced, it reappears, beyoiul an 
drsin and unexplored Strip, and runs beneath the paving of the ' ]^.oyal Road *. Among 
remains of advanced polychrome vases belonging to the close of iM. M. I a 
found within the drain was a very beautiful bowl (Fig. -tl.1) with barboltne 
designs of stydiited crocuses in orange and bright red. 





]\T. M, Ul rt VESSELS FROM BASEMEN'r FLOORS 
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The ccrfiinic evidence teiKlicd to show thnt Uic tlrsfu was given ii[> m,m« 
a.bout the close of M. M, 11, its course Ijemg at one point interntpted by tlie 
foundations of a house (B) built at the beginning of M. ,M. ML * 

On the basement floors of tins and the small adjacent House (A) Sor™*"** 
at a depth of between live and six metres below ilie modern surface level 
was a rich deposit ol potterj' of which some sj^eermens are shown in Fig. '^oi! 
representing characteristic types of the ejirlier M. M. HI phase (s). The 
spotted class. Imitative of infnhl stone ware, so abundant in the North Lustra! 

Area of the I'alace, was well to the fore, and the tall ewers like e with 

pronoiincei.! neck rings _ 

show bright reti bands 
(Fig. 2111!. (). A re¬ 
markable new' feature 
was presentetl by frag- 
ments of a wholly new 
class of vases facetl 
by vvliat can only be 
descrtlKfd as a ver¬ 
milion glaze. Restored 
examples of an ewer 
and Clip of this class are 
given in F'ig. 2IU>, a, If. 

The cup, Fig. 'JOiS. d. 
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approaching the Vapheio form, supplies an interestiog survival of polychromy. 
presenting small bnd-Ilkc excrescences beneath Its spiraliform bamils with 
an orange centre surrounded by deep nui. The rest of the decoration 
is white on a dark grey groiiiul. TJie rayed disk from which the spiral 
bands start bears a certain affinity with those of a ctintemporary cup 
found beneath the ‘ Hotise of the Fallen Blocks* and placed here for 
comparison (Fig, 2flil, r). In a parallel stratum a little East of these 
basements by the * House of the 1 ‘rescoes* there also enmo to ligltt the vr-ry 
beautiml little hole-,spouted vase (Fig. 2niJ,/1, 3) with cockle-shells in relieV 
on its ujiper margin. Altogether tliis group of vessels sujiplies vnluahle 
new illustrations of this interesting Mitldlc Minoan phase. 

11 IS obsei vable lliat while in the case of the earlier liO'Use remains on 
either side of the old dram the setting is at a t'liriety of angles, with corners in 
some cases rounded oti. the M. M. Ill fomuJalloiis are consistently rectangular, m m 
House A, the Soudi-West corner of whicii seems to liave abutted on li, shows 
an oblong plan including two elongated basement rooms with no sign of 
ti. It b 
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elthct exit or xtaircaae. The other house (B) niay origitially have had the 
same sha^x: on a somewhat larger scale and with more internal divisions. We 
have liere examples of houses belonging to the earlier phase u of hi. M. HI 
which seem to have been of the same general class as those outside the 
S.E. Palace Angle that have preserved such evident traces of the seismic 
overthrow that took place towards the end ot that Period. In the present 
case the evidence for the succeeding hitnoaii epochs had been destroyed by 
the building 0|)erations of the Greek and Roman Age, 

The illnstrations of M. M. HI « houses and their contents here brought 
to light have a special interest in view of the discovery, in t 9 -^p of chamber 
'bombs of this epoch excavated in the steep beyond the Kairatos. the 
protoEVi>es of those of Mycenaean Greece.* 

It is to die fully excavated rentains of the ' House of the Fallen Blocks 
and tlie adjoining ' House of the Sacrificed Oxen that we must turn for the 
best examples of theordinar)’ town-houses of Knossos as they existed at the 
time of that catastrophe. Both these houses with their closed basements 
only approached by wooden steps or ladders from the upper story belong, as 
already pointc<l out, to what may be called the class of 'tower houses , so 
well represented still in the wilder parts of Albania and Greece. A series of 
these, moreover, is seen among faience plaques delineating house-fronts from 
the ‘ Town Mosaic ' attributed above to the clo.se of M. M. II.- 

That there had already, however, been a considerable advance in house 
builtiing during the first half of the Middle ^linoan .^ge is demonstrated by 
other tablets of the same Mosaic, which in many of their features might be 
thought to belong to the streets of a modern town. The tloorw ays here appear 
on the ground level and there are often two upper stories, and in some cases 
roof atlic.s. I he windows show four and, at times, six panes coloured a brilliant 
scarlet, and jjerliai^s consisting of oiled parchment. T. he timber construction 
is very marked in these fagades, with horizontal beams and their round ends 
or their painted plaster imitations. As distinct from many of the * toiver 
houses' which may have been mainly designed for the outer borders of the 
town, these do not present any sign of masonrj'. 

We have here the street fronts of a ‘ medieval' Minoan city which give 
the apj)earance of having been packed close together and are inclined to 
elevation, as in the case of a town contained within a fortified enceinte. 
The heightening effect of such confinement within artificial limits, so vvell 
exemplified in later times, has indeed been recently well illustrated by the 


’ See bfcluir, p. 555 sefjq. 


* p/.1A, i, p. 301 5 «|(i. 
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votive house-fronts of bakcLl cla\’ found by Dr, Aivdrae in the Temple ot 
Ishturat Babylon and datinjjfroni the beginning of the Tliirtl Millennium U.cJ 
In that case the houses shoiv two higlv stories, the second, however, opening 
on a broad roof-terrace and occupying only half the sfiace of the groiind- 
lloor area. 

Whether or not the ‘Town Mosaic' was intended to represent Knossos 
itself or its harbour town, it is certain that the craftsmen who designed it lit 
the Palace faience fiictorj- iiitendeil to reproduce the contemporary archi- 
tecinral features that w'ere himiliar lo them. Nor Is it by any means 
hnpossible that tlie early town of Knossos was fenced round by some kiitd 
of fortified enclosure. Tlie ‘City of Rofiigc' on tin* heights of Jnkias 
beyond was, as we have seen, surrounded by a ' Cyclopean' wall consisting 
of horizontal courses of massive rongh-hewn blocks and dating, as the sherds 
within it show, from the First MitldleMinoan Period.* With the rise of Sea 
Power and the establishment of a central control in the Island, to which the 
highly developed road system points, there seems to have been a tendency 
in the later part of the Middle Minoan Age, at all events, to give up any 
attempt at forlificalion, except perhaps in the case of isolated guaril-liouses 
or phrotsria on the lines of communication. But, as has often happened 
elsewhere, the okl fortified enceinte of the City may well have survived 
for customs* purposes as a kind of oitroi harrier. One of the results of the 
great Earthcpiake may well have been to wipe out finally^ any such con- 
strictiiig girdle, and thus to have given free jday to the expansive im[nilse 
in building opi-rations that marks the beginning of the Now Era. 

The houses of which ive now have such remarkable remains in the 
I'own of Knossos no longer rise above the closed basements of the tower¬ 
like type dcscribei! above, though they are occasionally' provided with cellars 
reached by small flights of stairs. Their t-iuranees are on the ground lloor. 
generally near a corner, and sometimes approached by a ramp, 1 hf-y are 
not only more s[;ticious, but show- greater variety of plan than is suggested 
by the conveiitlonaliited iKnise-fronts of the ‘ Mosaic'. In their exieiior, at 
any rate, tvoodwork now only played a subsidiary part, and we have evidence 
on every side of good ashlar masonry, consisting both of limestone and 
gypsum courses, of which, in the case oi' the South House, as many as eight 
are in part preservctl. In contradistinction to the restored I'alace, where the 

* S.tv\z'AK, Dit mcktiitthtn hhiar-Ttml>t} in th« upper bclonglnj; tq tlic *Jivinky. Doubtless 
.•Utur, [K 56 sct|q. and I'iatus XIV’, XV, wlio, ilic whole wsia cunsecrulcd, but iioni; the 
imwevtT, t|uile "raiitilousiy, divided ibein into repruseitts si citruvrit house tyf»e. 
two separiUu dwellings, llte lower liuitMii uiui ^ /t 0/ i, p. t 
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only inner walls showing ashlar construction are those of light-areas, the Royal 
\ Jlla gives us an e.\aniple of a pillar-room atui staircase walls bitiU of hne 
gypsum blocks, in the latter case coated with red-faced stucco, 1 1 Is to be 
noted in reference to the less rubbly character of many of the interior walls 
of these private houses that there was a greater tt-bidency than in tlie 
reconstructed W'est Section of tite new l^alace to adhere to the old practice 
of lining the lower part of the walls tvltii gypsum dado slabs tiistcatl of 
covering the whole wall iviih painted stLicco. 

The South House. 

Hoth from its posiiion and the extent of its remains the * South I louse’ impor- 
rnay chvini a lirst place amongst the private residences now built in the area 
immediately surrounding the Palace, Us North-West angle, at its first-iloor House 
level, actually cut into the foundations of the upper section of the old 
‘Stepped Portico' near the jioinl where It ahiitted on the former South- 
Western entrance of the Palace.’ Part of its hack-yard, on the other liand, lu imm* 
was carved out of the line of the original South Corridor, ivhiclt the Earth- 
quake had entirely ruined—the cliff forming the back of the clay cutting being 
faced by a dry walling (see Plan. T'ig. The position of the house, as Is 

shown in Fig. 44 on p. 94 . where tt appears on the left, was of great amenity; 
it overlooked the glen of the V'lychia stream, and faced on its farther side the 
massive [>iers of the Viaduct amt the decorath'c fa<^ade of the ’ Caravanserai 
W'ith the |>eak of Juklas j>eering above the opposite hill of G\'i>sadeK. 

Into the yard behind (see Fig, there had further fallen at tJte time rsTUiial 
of the final catastrophe of the Palace blocks of masonry anti tlebris, ijichuling fountHn 
fragments of fresco designs from the Corridor of the Procession ami other 
neighbouring parts of the great building. Willi these were remains of large 
jars in the Palace Style, some of them presenting Double .Vxes, and others 
with octopus designs and conventional ]'apyrus and rosettes. Level with 
the second course of the North wall of the Idouse, there occurred a lapis 
lazuli ring-stone with a gold setting, the Intaglio on which showetl a male stonetiox 
personage leading a lion. It was of Late Mlnuan work, and may, like the 
jar tragments, have been derived from the Palace, Near this, in the direction itturMln 
of the back wall, an object came to ligln of a ejuite im[trecedented character. 

It had the appearance of a small rough limestone block, but it was found to 
be in two pieces, the lotver of wiiich had a square hollow containing 
triangular tesscrai\ such as might have been used for a mostiic, of various 
materials, 'I'hcse indtided plain and smoked rock crystal, amethyst, beryl 

' See above, p. 162, Fig, 
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lapis lazuli, and solid bronze and gold, the first three lying loose, the others 
set close together. Tiie rough stone receptacle itself which might have 



ViKw UK E.^st Siici'iox or Xoki tt W.vli, or Hotrii Nousa ank Part or 

RWK-VARt*. 


been set under a wall suggests a ' foumlatjon deposit but ilie whole discovery 
remains enigmatic. 

The Eastern scctioiTi of the back-wall of the house, as seen at the time 
of excavation from the terrace of the old South fagade of the Palace (Fig. tiuT), 
sho%vs ill places eight courses in position, and a stone drain issuing from 
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its base vvhiclr took away the waters from the roof.*^ Its construction is 
iiuerescinjT, the courses of limestone masonry beinfj broken below by a Inyher 
liive of orthostatic gy|>si«in 
blocks resting on a project' 
inj» plinth of limestone and 
thiispresen'inig the tradition 
of the Early Palace walls* 

The aggressive setting 
out of this housi'-jjlHn, cuu 
ting thus into the old Palace 
troivt, as well as the extra* 
ordinarily completeness of 
its in tC' ri or arra ngem tints 
(sec Pkiii, Fi^, !2i}K). jusulies 
the sii-sIjjdon tlmt it WMS 
the residence of some l^alacc 
functioiia ry ^v i tb con skier- 
able Iniere'^E at Court, 

I'here are traces of a 
line nf ascfrEidiu|E; ram]> or 
ropicKvaj^ by which it was 
probably entered on tile 
ground level by some !»ma]l porcii on the East llank of its South liglit-area. 
This area faces the siiigle-columncd fore-hall of a small Megaron with two 
and triple door-openings. In ortler to light the inner section of the 
Megaron a window an interesting form was made in the Enst wall, 

(Fig. ’JOl*). immediately facing a triple door opening on the opposite side. 
Hj‘ tins. too. a little light could filter ihrough to the landing of a small 
flight of stairs beyntul and into a 'Uistral area' to the right. 

I he inner line of this window, instuail of coinciding, as was more 
frequently the case, with that of the wall itself was set back so as to 
fornt an embrasure it7 centimetres deep, and its sill was only 21 centimetres 
in breadth, instead of 5 S representing the full thickness of the wall. The 
wall on this side was formed o! gypsttni Idocks, refiling i>ti a limestone base, 
and the lower part of the sill consisted of an orthostatic gypsum slab. 
The tvindoiv itself was cjniie narrow—slightl} under a metre*—aiul, judging 

' J’he drain was of liiiicstDiin lined w-itli vjul, 
content. Its dccUnLiiton wiut uwTiy fryni ilic • Its exjicl width was eni. Like tlie 
house and it |irid>uLily su|jj»]led (1 cistern ji] die j<>'p.-.u]i) (dcicks of the wall the lower slab 
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from the analogies supplied by* 
I>a1ustrades, its original height maj’ 
have been about i 6 q metres ' 

This system of windows with 
comparative narrow sills, set back 
in a deep bay in the wall, is seen 
irom an example at Mallta to go 
back to the very bf?ginniiig of 
the ‘Age of l^alaces' 01 , M. 1 rt). 
In that case a tvindowof this kimi 
opens from what seems to have 
been a room actually reserved 
for occupation by the local l^ricst- 
Kings on an open inner corridor, 
serving as a light-area on the 
ground level. 

This recessed arrangement 
enabled those within the cbatnl>er 
to lean comforuihiy over the 
^eiitdow'-sill whenever they wanted 
to look out, and the best iilustra- 
tioii of its convenience is the 
painted stucco fragmeitt from the 
Early Palace of MyTienae,' where 
fat ladies are seen lolling out 
of window openings, apparently 
looking at some si>ectac]e, with 
their arms thrown over the sills—' 

uT I lie «i]l rested iiiiniedmiely on a 
elay hedtling. The hose of the bay wiis 
ftpimed of invguLtr liniijsioiie blix'ks with 
traces of day bedding alirnv and had 
pnibahly Driginally heen Uned wiih Ji 
gyjisum slab. 

* 'Che gypsum orthoswt of ihe silt, like 
the hi odes of the wal l, was only 4.j cm. 
high. 

* P. of Jf., ], p|), H44, 445, iind 
Fig. 33 e, (Repealed heiow, p. 410, 
Fig. 
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ait attitude that would have been impossible had the wiitdotv bccit the 
breadth of an ordinary wall. 

I'he small East window of the South I louse had long escaped 
recoj^iiitio!!,’^ owing to the fact that ibj embrasure had been blocked on the 
occasion of a restoration carried out at a time when the mature ceramic 
phase of L. M. I a was in vogue. This had further involved the setting of 
a new line of gypsum dado slabs across tlie opening of the bay, tiie ragged 
remahi.s of whicii had further masked the character of the original con¬ 
struction, It is [possible that some new and larger window was made at 
this time in the Norlh wall. What is clear is that within tltc bay of the 
outer wall, immediatel}' AV'^est of the North end of the Megaton, a change 
took place at this epoch that may be thought to have coasiderahle 
significance. 

Within this bay, as was brought out by supplementary' excavation, 
there had originally existed a “histral area’ of the usual tyi>e, liiietl with 
large gypsum slabs, and approached bj' descending steps with a |Xira])et 
and column (see Plan, Eig. ‘ioS). This was now filletl in—the date of the 
filling being well established by the L,^L 1 « sherds above the remains of 
gypsum floor slabbing—and the whole space provided with a new floor 
of the same material on a level with that of the neighbouring Megaron. 
Access was opened on that side by means of two doorways of the visual 
kind, and the little cliamber tliiis formed, which inherited the upper part of 
the parapet of the old basin, was provided with a new gypsum dado at the 
higher level* ’l ids w'as put ii|j at the expense of ixiintcd stucco wail- 
dccoratlon that had existed above the older dado slab-s, and tlie fragments 
of this were found among-St the debris of the filling beneath the later floor. 
These depict plants, some resembling grasses while others show high stems 
and lily-like leaves. They' are seen in one case (I'ig. fill, (f) growing out 
of a yellow ground, in another a small reed-like plant rises out of what may 
be taken for a blue pool with undulating red and yellow' banks. One frag¬ 
ment represents part of a large pebble with variegated bands resembling 
those of the * i'artridge I'Tiezc b® One and all, they betray a great family 
likeness to some of the [ilant and rock-work forms found in the ‘ House 
of the Frescoes', and there is every reason for believing that these 
fragments lielong to the same date, the closing phase, namely', of M. M. 111 
111 the adjoining space to the W’est and probably derived from the same 

* I trtily rcnliicd thal ih(j rcntfiins were Iwlcr of L^ajth and debri^» titc etm- 

those of it window during a n:-c.>k£iitiinatioji of sirucisun ck-iin 

Lhe Smith House in 19:26. On clearing mit * See Coloured Vlll (Ftontispiei-e). 
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field came to light another fjaititcd fragment, apparently forming part of 
a figure cf a swallmv {Fig. tiJ I, r). 

That in its original form as a sunken area this space had served as 
a lustral basin of the usual kind, was shown by the occurrence of some day 



Fto. Fresco FR.viJiiN'n; rttuii Socrit House. 


vessels of diaracterlstic shape and coarse fabric idcjuicjil, on a smaller scale, 
with those found in the Early M.^f. Ill deposits of the North-West and 
South-East l.ustral Basins of the Ealacc.’ That these were of a ritual 
kind and made to hold oil or unguents for some anointing rilLtal is a fair 
conjecture, 'I’he fillmg in, then, of this sunken area and its conversion 
into what looks like that of an ordinary bath-room resembling tiiai of 
the Domestic Quarter- is a signilkant circumstance. It looks as if the 

♦ 411 and I'ig. 205 , conimiiin^ a very ck^iiiit luiiiied clay balls 

- A.E.f/LHffTSiN, Jii/tfrf, nxii), of M. Ill^ date wav found in the South. 

|)j>. 52-4 and Fig. ij, u, See P. <'/ East Insula of the Palace (/'. ^ PP< 57‘J. 

voL iii. A bath-room vkithout a balustmde jSo and Fig. -124), 
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380 THE SOUTH HOUSE 

ordhifiry conveniences of domestic Jife were begin mug to outweigh religions 
ceremonial 

A number of sherds collected by me In die Interstices of the 
neighbouring w'nik belonged to what mu)' be called the M. IM. MI ^ 

' Karthquake Stratum', and showed that that style was still in vogue when 

the house was built in its 
original shape. This evi¬ 
dence agrees with that sup¬ 
plied by die earliest pottery 
in the ' House of iht; Fres¬ 
coes' described below. 

On the odier hand, a 
quantity of ceramic frag¬ 
ments found in the filling 
material of the ' lustral 
basin' belong to the mature 
phase of L. M 1 a. and 
show that the raising of 
its floor ivas part of some 
plan fd restoration carried 

out at that epoch. Out- 

siile the Southern angle of the building and close to the neighbouring 

corner of the sup|X>rtiiig terrace ivall beyond masses of L. M, In pottery 

also occiirriitl This deposit was of special interest since it contained 
and approximately dated the greater p>art of a cup of the ' Vapheio ' shape 
executed in a very beautiful veined .stone (Fig. 'i'l'l). 

Standing on the later gjp.sum pavement in the N.E. corner of the 
^legaron were the tvro |i»iinted vases (I' ig. 213 . a and 1 ) which must certainly 
belong to the last moment of occupaiton in this part of tlie house. 
One of diem (d) is a ihree-handlctl sjxjuted jar with spraj's of [xi-as or 
vetches, still re|*reseiitiug the earlier 1 ... M. 1 a tradition. The other is 
a ' stirrup vasif' with broad spiml decoration, also of an earl}’character. An 
'amphora\ however, of which fragments were found on die floor of the 
Pillar Rooms on the West side of the house, show ing rosettes reserved against 
a dark Imckground, has u somewhat more advanced appearance. It looks 
at any rate as if die later stage of the house, as remodelled towards the close 
of L. M. I a, must have been very short-lived. 

From tlie lobliy entered through the West doorways of the ^legaron 
a narrow flight of le stairs leads down to an elongated Ixisement chamber 



Fic. 212. CVP Of ‘VaI'HKIo' Shai’f: lx Veixku Sto> 
I'ROM I^M. ] cl Heap hv SoVtu House. 
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contamnig three stone pillars that would naturally have supported as 
many coliimits in the hall above. A view of this pillared basement as 



a ^ 

Kig. 21 % Early T.. M. J ro'is irkaM Solti i Uou,sk, 



INNLR BAStMENT 
ROOI^ WITH 
hoard or BROPIZE 
TOOLii IPiCLUOthiC 
LDNC SAW 


- 

STAI R^ TO 
MEOAOON 


RIMAiMSOF 

PITHO5 


PILLAR BASEMENT 


Fio. 2l4^ Elan of Eillah ISASjU’iinNT ami 
STOkt'Rofjsr^ Sou l'll House, 


CNcavutird j3 given ux Figs. 215 and 
2 Hi, From this in turn towardti 
its Western end opens n doorway 
leading into a mailer storG-rooin 
{see Plan, P ig* 21-1) vvliere weri^ the 
remains of a pll/ws of exception^] 
character ^ anti a tiepoxit of bronze 
tools inizlitdtng three saws. These 
will be Illustrated ]>L‘law“ In connexion 
with familiar hoards. 

1 he two doorw ays of the pillared 
basemen —that by which it was 
entered from the stairs and the other 
opening inro the smaller store-rix)m—» 
W'ere each provided w'ith monolithic 


^ It had ^Uimpcd kmds in tcHuf, showing intcraiices- 
a retie Lilai(>d dc,%n wllh small knobs In tin: ^ Sru [j. 650 below^ Fig, 


Stare tif 

htmtt 

tW>l 5 . 
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jrypsiim jambs (I'JyfSH -15 and lilU). This feature represents at Knossos 
an architectural innovation, repeated in the case of a neighbouring house to 
tlie South-East and again in the Little I’alace, as illustrated below.’ The 









Fi«. 213. VjKw IS Sou'iu House ,it Tiue of Excai'-vtIsc. skowiso I'll.l-AKno 
ISase^ient, JUwkwavs, Stairs, ,\sr» rtt.LMi Room. 

replacement of the timber framework of the door by gypsum is itself a sign 
of the times and seems to be a special characteristic of the Restoration. 

I'rhnltive In the doonvay Ojjcning on the suircase a very interesting feature 

was noticeable Its West Jamb showetl, in addition to a lai'ge hole for the 
wotiden bar that served as bolt, a sinatlcr perforation on each sitle slanting 
across to the bolt socket and evidently intended for the insertion of some 
metal pin into the wooden bar so as to prevent its withdrawal (h’igs, 217 , 
2 IS). The existence of a perforation of this kind on the staircase side shows 
that though the door was closed and bolted from the side of the basement 

' See bvluw, p. 518 ^nd Fig, 319. 







F[c. 3 hi Ti[R£:k-psi.i.ahf.u 11\sf:mrnt or South Hou^sj-i. 
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room, egress from it 
could be prevented on tis 
outer side. il r. Christian 
Doll's Section, b'lg. til?*, 
explains the character of 
this very primitive type 
of lock tit which the 
simple pin that served 
as key was apparently 
left inserted in the bolt. 

It is not on the face 

of it eas\' to understand 

■■ 

why it should have been 
thus made possilde to 
loctc the cellar door from 
inside ns well as outside. 
It seeii^s probable that 
the little minor store¬ 
room with which, as we 
shall seOp It was con- 
n€!ctedp may have been 
accessible from the cen¬ 
tral room of the upper 
means of a trapdoor and 


Ft 0 , 218 , H ORROSTA L Skction snow i sc 
rR|N[lTlVE LOCKp SQiri'H HOL'SE. 


iloor by 

ladder^ and that the usual means of 
access to the larger basentent room 
was by dils mute. I ts other door at 
the foot of the stairs comnninicat- 
ingwith the entrance section of the 
house would naturally have been 
used for bringing in stores from 
outside. We sec that metal objects 
were kept inside the inner cellar 
The other doorway of ihk 
basement rootii witl\ the tltree 
pillars was secured by a simple 
bar, the sockets of which are 
visible in the gypsum jambSp and 
this was controlled from the little 
inner cellar referred to. 
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The staircase syston above the ioiver (light leading up from the 
pillared basement h:u! evidently undergone some modification at the time 
tvlien the neighbouring section of die btiiklmg rtiiiodelietL Besides ^Enirs 
a narrow flight of stairs that led up—with the interruption of a broad 
landing—from the columnar hali above the Pillar Basement, three wide steps 
are seen rising from a passage way to the East. The borders of these had 
been later somewhat narrowctl, but the original arrangement was very neat, 
d'he steps were not only 
skilfully ht(:ed into one 
another, but had been 
dovetailed Into the angle 
blocks in such a way as 
to form one compact 
structure {Eig. tilh). 

The upper hall from 
which the main flight of 
stairs on this side let! 
seems to have had four 
columns, three above 
the piers below and one 

over the East wall of the basenient. 'I he bases, together ivlth the lltxir of the 
hall, have now been restored in coticrete, tints preserving the pillar basement 
below, with its mteresling features. Fioni the columnar hall above simple 
openings between two piers Icil to the space Son ill. over the small store¬ 
room. The [)icr nearer the stairs had to be somewhat raised to its former 
level: die pier opposite was in place, and both were covered to the base 
with reil-faced stucco. 
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Fio. 21 ii. StkHS iHjvErao iiin nto Asoi b Uluck, 
South Housk, {Kv Chrisii.is C. T. Hoi.l.) 


Practically all tin: lighting of the small room thus entered was from the Lavatory 
cokniuiar halt, by the three openings on its Southern side. It must have been. {lUrinp, 
nevertheless, an importaiit centre for llie whole ground floor of the house. It 
was apparently provided, as suggested above, with a trapdoor leading to the 
two store-rooms of the basement, and two stepson its Northern side led up to 
a little elongated space with a window opening, in this case the full thickness of 
the wall. This space stood In connexion with a water system, a pijie hollowed 
in a liniestoTie block on its left side liaving apparently served as a conduit from 
the roof to the small covered channel outside the wall a I rvxady described, and 
whicli is bi;lievcd to have letl to a cistern beyond. . 4 t the West eiul of the 
lavatory is what seems lo be a latrine, with a vent giving on a pit outside 
tliat would have Iteen from time to time cleared out. 
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3S6 SOUTH HOUSE: PILLAR CRYPT 

A doorway at ihe 5 .\\', corner of the central chamber len.! Into a very 
completely preserved pillar crypt of the same type as that already so well 
illustrated by the South-East House,' Tlie sepmre central pillar, here con¬ 
sisting ol a longer and shorter gypsimi block, was preser\'ed to a height 
of i*So ni. Near it on one side, as in the fonner case, was a sniall 

pyramidal socket of gypsum for the 
sacral Double Ase (see Pig, 

On the other side was a cvtrioiis base 
with three sockets, also, evidently, for 
the insertion of cult objects. It seems 
possible that these may have consisted 
of the sacral liorns with another 
Double Axe rising from their centre, 
as lit the case of those found on the 
altar ledge of the late Slirine of the 
Double Axes> Ritual vessels of 
painted clay were represented by juiri 
of an amphora, referred to above, with 
reserved rosettes. Along the middle 
wall on the North side of the room ran a 
stone ledge that might Jtaveljeen used 
as a low bench, and at each end was 
an opening, that on the left leading to a 
flight of stairs, while that on tlie right 
gave access to a closet beneath them. 

1-10, 220 Pux <11 l-ifisr l uKjk 'p[,^ stairs leading up from the 

StviioN'fcwrii IJousc, , 

pillar crypt to what seems to have been 

a oiie-columiuid ciiamber of the same dimensions above finds an exact panitlcl 

in the * Royal \ ilia tlescribed below,® Jilematns of a gypsum bench came to 

light near the sunken remainsol its North wall, showinga much more elegant 

arrangement tlrnn that illustrated by the mere ledge below (see Mg. 223 ). 

The West wall of this columnar room, the foundation w'all of which w'as built 

against the cutting on that side, rose above the ground level, and there was 

here shown fine gypsum masonry of an upper facade. Another pyramidal 

gypsum stand that was found in connexion whh these remains of upper 

structures has been placed by the restored column, and may be taken as an 

indication that this upper chamber, too, served a ritual purpose, 

’ ff/Af,, t, ni>. 417, 4jy and 3 f)r, > &;c iHiUw, p 40S. 

“ Stc alwjve, p Lind Fig HHL 





































SOUTH HOUSE: HOARD OF SILVER VESSELS 



Palleii from its floor, moreov'er, tiear the West wall, and sunken to Hoard 
a level of about 75 cm. above the pavement of the pillar cr\'pt below, w.as 
iOLiiKt a small hoard of sih er vessels 
(I'jg. that must liave been con¬ 
tained tiT a small wooden coffer which 
hail kept them togetlier in their fall. 

1 hese vessels, clearly designcil for 
ceremonial use. consisted of three 



bowls of surjjLiBsmgly tenuous fabric, 
nested together, and a small handled 
vessel like a modern cream jug (Fig, 2'il, (J). One of the bowls (tt) was 
decorated with a repousse work design of* tailed' spirals of Middle Minoan tra- 
dition ; another (r) had an overlapping rim and a handle curving upwards.* 


I'lG, :>il. lloAkD OF,SnAKK Vp^SSliT^ FttOM JUi- 
Soi'TH HoVSE, 


’ 'J'hc vessel, 221, r, represents thU Interior view witliaut die imndle is givt^nbt'hind 
hoft'l in profile with the Iwndle restored. An ihc ‘cream jug*. 



3 S8 south JIOUSE: REMAINS OF IVORY GRIFFIN 

'TT Derived ,^Tso from lliis or another of the upper rooms, there was found 

griffin the outer NA\, Altaic of the back wall of the hou,^Cp amongst fallen 

debris, an ivory high relief showing die fore-part of a Griffin seizing the liind 
quarters of a bull (Fig. 'tll and Siippl VI XIX), No reprodiicdon can give 
an adequate idea of the power!ul modelling of this relief, combined as it is with 
app] ted anatomic knowledge. A certai n skeletal aspect, recall ing the cranium 
of a bird of prey, is suggested, indeed, by the head, owing to the fact that the 



lii\. 222. rf, I-OKWAHT HI fvokv M iziNii Lkg OF Hl'i l ; i', Tart or liri L 


inlaying material that originally fdlfd the eye-sockets has disappeared. Of 
the bull, only the hind leg. seized by die monster’s talons, is preserved and the 
fragment Fig, r. 

M hile die silver service, which may have tieen reserved for religious 
occasions, suggests the well-to-do condition of the owner of tliis house, the 
ivory relic! gives even a Iiiglier idea of his appreciation of art, 
of Thanks to the tact that this part of ihc West wall of the house was 

stairs. backed, with an interval of filling, by a cutting in the soft rock, the door 
jambs and landing, with the initial steps of the upper (light of stairs, liad 
remained in [losidon, while several more of the steps Inclnding those giving 
on the landing above were fotiiul to have siibsidcil in their proper order, iJy 
reconstructing the upper jxiri of this section ot the North wall we were thus 
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enableil to raise and complete tke whole upper staircase to its original level 
itp to the point where it abutted on the floor above (set: Fi^;. It Is 

possible that this may have been a roof terrace with a stair-licail such as is 
show ,1 in the case of several of the lumse-tablets. There seems to have 
becii fill csuriisicc trom tlie atijolnin^ IcTriic?. 



I JO- Ki-xionstitvimj Section or Sot th Housii smowinc I'ju ait Ch\tt w tin Dovm f 
AmfStaxo; t:(iLenNAK Room ahov^ axo I’axt or Uppkr Fucht or Stairs, 

The West Section of the house as reconstituted by the irse of reinforced 
cement beams and floors is photographically reproduced in I*'ig, 1:2:1, 'Hi is 
shows the pillar crypt with its cult objects, the columnar room above with its 
stone bench, and the balustrade of the upper flight of stairs as well as 
a part of tii>per gypsum fi^adc rising above the terrace level to the left. It 
may be saitl that in many ways the South House gives the best normal idea 
of a good burgher dwelling of the beginning of the New Era either at 
Knossos or elsewhere. I is dimensions, about j8 metres long with an 
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extreme breadth, sq far as preserved, of slightly iittdcr 1 2 metres, cannot, of 
course, compare with the ‘Little Palace V aiul the Royal Villa, which was 
al>ouL the same size, excels it in some original features,* Hut Its arrangements 
are singularly complete, including its uiiidowed ‘ Megaron' with a<ljoiiitng 
lustral basin, the basement and columnar hall, the lavatory recess, the pillar 
cry pt n ith its ritual furniture, and the staircase leading up from the columnar 
room aliove either to a roof terrace with a stair-head or to another story. It 
had at least three stones. 

From the amount of clay de|>osit in the lower rooms and basements it 
may V>e inferred that the upiicr part of the house walls was largely comiiosed 
of sun-dried bricks of the kind found in the ‘ Little PalaceThese, no doubt, 
were faced by jjainted plaster. 

A little to the South-East of the ‘ South House' were e.'ccavated basement 
chambers of two contemporary houses presenting monolithic jambs like those 
described, and in one case containing a bronze hoard of a similar character, 
illustrated belowOf another Ivousc a little to the South-West, close on the 
upper borders ol a section of the Stepped Portico, only a few remains of 
walling were preserved, marked, however, by a doulde deposit of bronze 
objects of the same kind.^ A little North-West again arc the remains of 
a fifth coniem|iorary lioiisc of the same epoch presenting two pillar crypts,® 
while a sixth residence of the New Era had intruded itself within the actual 
enceime of the outlying Quarter at the South-West corner of the Palace, 
which was also now definitely given over to private occupation. Its 
structures have been much pulled aliout. but the lower part of its Northern 
frontage, of good ashlar masonry, is well preserved, together with a covered 
drain in front. Immediately West of this, again, parts of a further house 
have come to light, so that In all seven good liouses belonging to private 
Individuals bad sprung up close round or actually withlit the borders of the 
South-West Palace Angle in the period Immediatdj^ succeeding the great 
Earthciuake, none of which seems to have lemained inhabited after the 
middle of the First Late Minoan Period, 

* Set below, j>, 51 j sef[c|. * Soo buloWj \k (pjjp ftnd 

* See LicEdw, * Partblly explored l>y T»r/fX tV tUv^rth 

^ Set belowj p. G^Op and 1'tg. :!J9 L in the first period of the escavAyon. 
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Pkoto-Lieiv^X D>mpjir™x 5 (aee|i, -’jscq-i.): ,i. Jvokv H>;Ait tJiOM lltKiiAiiON- 
imis, snouiifn Slnp;-l.i:h‘K (^); A f, Ivurv Ks)fk-m\si>j,e vrom r.EKEi. Ei.-’.VRAK, 
ai.L-sriiATtNfi CiiAt.n.u:AJf Lsti ueno: (the ‘ A^fTtTll^.rlc finoui*-): J, hoRV Boat, 
HiEk \RONPOi,is; e, S.xit.iNU Vessel on * Dkcojc \tEi>’ I'or, X.mjah v (see |», j6). 
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